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Eighteen years ago we established 
a new standard of value in low 
priced watches by bringing out 
the now famous Ingersoll Dollar 
Watch, of which we have sold 
over 30,000,000. 


On this record of 30,000,000 Dollar Watches, and 
eighteen years’ honest service to the public, we 
stand with our Ingersoll-Trenton jeweled line, rep- 
resenting Ingersoll value in fine watches. In both 
these great. enterprises we have recognized that 
volume of business is the thing and not large 
profits, and that volume of business can best be:pro- 
duced and maintained by operating on a minimum 
profit; hence the 30,000,000 Dollar Ingersolls, 
and the wonderful values of the Ingersoll-Trenton 
jeweled line. The Ingersoll and the Ingersoll-Trenton 
cover ali your watch needs. You need not look for 
anything cheaper than the Ingersoll Dollar Watch, 
nor anything better than the Ingersoll-Trenton. 


INGERSOLL WATC — are sold by dealers everywhere. 
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In the Editors Confidence 
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UNCANNY 


DOD 


The Big, Rich Christmas Number 


A PLEASANT CUSTOM. 


It is a pleasant custom which impels magazine publishers to 
make their December number extra-rich in good reading and extra- 
The December number of Success Maca- 
ZINE AND THE NATIONAL Post is to be, we think, the best number 
we have ever issued. 


attractive to the eye. 


Beginning with the cover, with its joyous flavor of outdoors in 
winter-time, the number has just a little more, just a little extra, 
of each of the qualities that go to make up a well-balanced mag- 
azine. 


SPLENDID FULL-PAGE PICTURES. 

“Christmas in the City” is the title of a group of three full- 
page drawings by Harriet Alcott. These remarkable pictures are 
so full of tenderness and so unusual in their effectiveness that we 
have given them the most prominent position in the magazine. The 
titles are “The Christmas Tree at the Settlement,” “The Organ 
Grinder,” and “The Window.” The pictures are all of children. 


THREE LOVE 


Harvey J. O'Higgins has the post of honor among the fiction 


STORIES. 


writers in December with his remarkable, strong and real love story, 
“The Critic.” 

“The 365th Time,” by Lilian Ducey, is a happy little love story 
told with the breeziest and lightest of touches. 

“The Changing Years,” by Anne Shannon Monroe, has great 
charm and deep feeling. 


THE SERIAL STORIES. 


Just as Mr. Le Gallienne’s delightful “ Travels with a Junk-Man 
in Arcadia ” is drawing to a characteristically quaint and pleasing 
conclusion, James Oliver Curwood’s new serial, “ Little Mystery,” 
is plunging rapidly into its most thrilling and moving chapters. 
They are very real folk—these lonely Arctic heroes of the “ Royal 
Mounted ”-—and no writer is better equipped to interpret them than 
Mr. Curwood. He has lived, traveled and suffered with them. He 
knows their story. And in this series of episodes that cluster about 
the innocent baby personality of “ Little Mystery,” he is telling 
some part of that story as it has never been told before. 


STRONG ARTICLES. 

To make a confession, Success MaGazine has for years been 
proud of its articles—not only of their vigor and fearlessness, but 
also, and even more, of the sanity and thought that lie behind them. 
We believe that no magazine in America has been bolder or more 
ready to face the startling and radically disturbing problems of mod- 
ern life. In “ A Housekeeper’s Defense of the Trusts,” the writer, 
Robert W. Bruére, late of the New York Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, gives expression in the language of a group of 
very plain and very ultimate consumers to the idea that anti-trust 
legislation, breaking up corporations into their constituent parts, 
offers no hope to the consumer ; that what we need is great, modern, 
efficient business organizations and the power to control the prices of 
their products. 


Readers of Charles Edward Russell’s series “ The 


, 


Power Behind the Republic” in this magazine will recognize that 
this is a further development of Mr. Russell’s conclusions. 

In “The World-Wide Sea Monopoly,” John L. Mathews points 
out that the various shipping “ rings” or “ pools ” have been draw- 
ing together in an around-the-world shipping trust that now dom- 
inates the traffic of the seven seas. Exactly as in the case of 
monopolies in land transportation every dollar of extra profit taken 
through the control of sea traffic represents a dollar or more charged 
to consumers for the goods that have to be carried over the monopo- 
lized routes. 

This immense sea monopoly seems to be the last great step in 
the process of seizing naturally public highways for the purpose of 
extorting private profits. Mr. Mathews concludes that some sort of 
international public control will sooner or later be necessary; but 
that among the first steps will probably be the taking over of the 
railroads by the United States Government and England, as already 
has been done in practically every other important nation. For in 
the control of the railroads and their tide-water terminals lies a 
key to the partial control, at least, of sea traffic. 


“INSIDE INFORMATION ” FROM WASHINGTON. 


Many readers have lately written kindly letters expressing their 
appreciation of our monthly “ Review of Events.” These, and per- 
haps thousands of others, will be interested to know that the large 
part of the review dealing with the progress of national affairs at 
Washington is written by one of the ablest and most widely known 
Washington correspondents and all-round journalists in the coun- 
try. His comments are always the result of intimate private consul- 
tations with political leaders of all camps. Sometimes these com- 
ments seem to disagree with the interpretation of that large group 
of newspapers that are often referred to as “ The Capitalist Press.” 
These latter interpretations of Washington events are usually either 
colorless or inspired by special interests. Therefore we feel all the 
more obligation to encourage our correspondent to seek the extra 
facts and state them with the utmost frankness. We think that 
our Washington comment may be safely followed by all good citi- 
zens who wish to be informed accurately regarding national affairs. 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


Dr. Marden’s powerful inspirational writings have appeared in 
every number of Success MAGAZINE since it was started, fourteen 
years ago. He has now in preparation an unusually strong and 
uplifting article for the Christmas number. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


“Mrs. Curtis’s Home Corner,” “The Spotlight ” with its crisp, 
interesting personalities, the always cheerful “ Point and Pleas- 
antry ” page, “ The Individual Investor ” and Dr. Marden’s “ Ed- 
itorial Chat ” will all represent more than the usual effort to please 
and help the readers. Indeed, from cover to cover, the Christmas 
number will represent the best combined effort of a large number 
of, minds to create a big, strong, consistent magazine. 





But whatever delirium found its way into his voice, the fighting spark in his brain remained sane 
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Little Mystery 


By JAMES OLIvER CuRWooD 


Author of THe Vatiey oF S1rentT Men, Woruv Hunters or THE Nortu, Etc, 


Illustrations by Joun Crcit Cray 


Part I—Tue Manbwess oF PRIVATE PELLETIER 


ELLETIER, of the Royal 

Mounted, was sick. He 
believed that he was dy- 
ing. He dragged himself 
from his bunk against the 
log wall of the cabin, and 
added two marks to the 
pencil scratches on the 
door that opened out upon 
the gray and purple desolation of the frozen 
Arctic seas. The day before he had been too 
weak to crawl to the door. He counted the 
marks, and found that there were sixteen. 
Just that many days ago his partner, Cor- 
poral’ MacVeigh, had set off with the dogs 
for Fort Churchill, four hundred miles down 
Hudson Bay, for the medicines and _ letters 
that might save his life. Pelletier’s head was 
a little clearer to-day, and he leaned against 
the door after he had made the last pencil 
scratch, mentally figuring. MacVeigh had 
reached Churchill. If all had gone well he 
was a third of the way back, and within an- 
other week would be “ home.” 


Pelletier’s thin, fever-flushed face relaxed- 


into a wan smile as he looked at the pencil 
marks again. Long before that week was ended 
he figured that he would be dead. The medi- 
cines—and the letters—would come too late, 
probably four or five days too late. Straight 
out from his last mark he drew a long line, 
and at the end of it added in a scrawling 
almost unintelligible hand: “Dear Mac, I 
guess this is going to be my last day.” 

Then he staggered from the door to the 
window. 

Out there was what was killing him—lone- 
liness, a maddening desolation, a lifeless world 
that reached for hundreds of miles farther 
than his eyes could see. To the north and 
east there was nothing but ice, piled-up 
Masses and grinning mountains of it, white 
at first, of a sombre gray farther off, and then 
purple and almost black. There came to him 
now the low, never-ceasing thunder of the 
under-currents fighting their way down from 
the Arctic Ocean, broken now and then by a 
growling roar as the giant forces sent a crack, 
like a great knife, through one of the frozen 
mountains. He had listened to those sounds 
for five months, and in those five months he 
had heard no other voice but his own and 
MacVeigh’s, and the babble of an Eskimo. 
Only once in four months had he seen the 
sun, and that was on the morning that Mac- 
Veigh went south. So he had gone half mad. 
Others had gone completely mad before him. 





Through the window his eyes rested on the 
five rough wooden crosses that marked their 
graves. In the service of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police they were called heroes. 
And in a short time he, Constable Pelletier, 
would be numbered among them. MacVeigh 
would send the whole story down to her—the 
true little girl a thousand miles south, and 
she would always remember him—her hero— 
and his lonely grave at Point Fullerton, the 
northernmost point of the Law. But ‘she 
would never see that grave. She could never 
come to put. flowers on it, as she put flowers 
on the grave of his mother; she would never 
know the whole story—not a half of it; his 
terrible longing for a sound of her voice, a 
touch of her hand, a glimpse of her sweet 
blue eyes before he died. They were to be 
married in August, when his service in the 
Royal Mounted ended. She would be waiting 
for him. And in August—or July—word 
would reach her that he had died. 

With a dry sob he turned from the window 
to the rough table that he had drawn close to 
his bunk, and for the thousandth time he 
held before his red and feverish eyes a photo- 
graph. It was a portrait of a girl, marvel- 
ously beautiful to Tommy Pelletier, with soft 
brown hair, and eyes that seemed always to 
talk to him and tell him how much she loved 
him. And for the thousandth time he turned 


the picture over, and read the words she had 
written on the back: 


My own dear Boy, remember that I am 
always with you, always thinking of you, 
always praying for you, and I know, dear, 
that you will always do what you would 
do if I were at your side. 


“Good Lord,” groaned Pelletier, “I can’t 
die! I can’t! I’ve got to live—to see her—” 

He dropped back on his bunk, exhausted. 
The fires burned in his head again. He grew 
dizzy, and he talked to her, or thought he 
was talking—but it was only a babble of in- 
coherent sound that made Kazan, the one-eyed 
old Eskimo dog, lift his shaggy head and sniff 
suspiciously. Kazan had listened to Pelle- 
tier’s deliriums many times since MacVeigh 
had left them alone, and soon he dropped his 
muzzle between his forepaws and dozed again. 
A long time afterward he raised his head once 
more. Pelletier was quiet. But the dog 
sniffed, went to the door, whined softly, and 
nervously muzzled the sick man’s thin hand. 
Then he settled back on his haunches, turned 
his nose straight up, and from his throat 
there came that wailing, mourning cry, long- 
drawn and terrible, with which Indian dogs 
lament before the tepees of 1 asters who are 
newly dead. The sound aroused Pelletier. 
He sat up again, and he found that once more 
the fire and the pain had gone from his head. 

“Kazan, Kazan,” he pleaded weakly. “It 
isn’t time—yet! ” 3 

Kazan had gone to the window that looked 
to the west, and stood with his forefeet on the 
sill. Pelletier shivered. 

““ Wolves again,” he said, “ or mebby a fox.” 

He had grown into that habit.of talking to 
himself, which is as common as human life 
itself in the Far North, where one’s own voice 
is often the one thing that breaks a killing 
monotony. He edged his way to the window 
as he spoke, and looked out with Kazan. 
Westward there stretched the lifeless Barren, 
illimitable and void, without rock or bush, and 
overhung by a sky that always made Pelletier 
think of a terrible picture he had once seen 
of Doré’s “Inferno.” It was a low, thick sky, 
like purple and blue granite, always threaten- 
ing to pitch itself down in terrific avalanches, 
and between the earth and this sky was the 
thin, smothered world which MacVeigh had 
once called God’s Insane Asylum. 

Through the gloom Kazan’s one eye and 
Pelletier’s feverish vision could not see far, 








t last the man made out an object toil- 
slowly toward the cabin. At first he 
it was a fox, and then a wolf, and 
1s it loomed larger, a straying caribou. 
whined. The bristles along his spine 
tiff and menacing. Pelletier stared 
ind harder, with his face pressed close 
the eold glass of the window, and 
nly he gave a gasping ery of excitement. 
a man who was toiling toward the 
He was bent almost double, and he 
ered in a zig-zag fashion as he advanced. 
er made his way feebly to the door, un- 
it, and pushed it partly open. Over- 
yy weakness he fell back then on the 
f his bunk. 
seemed an age before he heard steps. 
ere slow and stumbling, and an instant 
face appeared at the door. It was a 
face, overgrown with beard, with wild 
taring eyes—but it was a white man’s 
Pelletier had expected an Eskimo, and 
ng to his feet with sudden strength as 
tranger came in. 
Something to eat, mate—for the love o’ 
ve me something to eat!” 
stranger fell in a heap on the floor, 
tared up at him with the ravenous en- 
of an animal. Pelletier’s first move 
to get whisky, and the other drank it in 


; 


minutes ate ravenously. Not until he was 
through, and seated opposite him at the table, 
did Pelletier speak. 

“Who are you, and where in. Heaven’s 
name did you come from?” he ‘asked. 

“ Blake—Jim Blake’s my name, an’ I come 
from what I call Starvation Igloo Inlet, thirty 
miles up the coast. Five months ago’ I was 
left a hundred miles farther up to take care 
of a cache for the whaler John B. Sidney, and 
the cache was swept away by an overflow of 
ice. Then we struck south—hunting and 
starving—me ’n’ the woman—” : 

“The woman!” cried Pelletier. * 

“Eskimo squaw,” said Blake, producing a 
black pipe. “ The Cap’n bought her to keep 
me company—paid four sacks of flour an’ a 
knife to her husband up at Wagner Inlet. 
Cot any tobacco?” 

Pelletier rose to get the tobacco. He was 
surprised to find that he was steadier on his 
feet, and that Blake’s words were clearing his 
brain. That had been his and MacVeigh’s 
great fight—the fight to put an end to the 
white man’s immoral trade in Eskimo women 
and girls, and BlaKe had already confessed 
himself a criminal. Promise of action, quick 
action, momentarily overcame his sickness. 
He went back with the tobacco, and sat down. 

“ Where’s the woman?” he asked. 
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“See here,” he said, “ you’re going back— 
now! Do you understand? You're going 
back! ” 

Suddenly he stopped. He stared at Blake's 
coat, and with a swiftness that took the other 
by surprise he reached across and _ picked 
something from it. A startled cry broke from 
his lips, Between his fingers he held a single 
filament of hair. It was nearly a foot long, 
and it was not an Eskimo woman’s hair. ft 
shone a dull gold in the gray light that came 
through the window. He raised his eyes, ter- 
rible in their accusation of the man opposite 
him. 

“You lie!” he said. 
kimo! ” 

Blake had half risen, his great hands clutch- 
ing the ends of the table, his brutal face 
thrust forward, his whole body in an attitude 
that sent Pelletier back out of his reach. He 
was not an instant too soon. With an oath 
Blake sent the table crashing aside, and 
sprang upon the sick man. 

“ TT] kill you,” he cried. “ T’ll kill you, aw 
put you where I’ve put her, ’n’ when your 
pard comes back [’ll—” 

His hands caught Pelletier by the throat, 
but not before there had come from between 
the sick man’s lips a ery of “ Kazan! Kazan!” 

With a wolfish snarl the old one-eyed sledge 


“She’s not an Es 





His whole body in an attitude that sent Pelletier back out of his reach 


t gulps. Then he dragged himself to his 
and Pelletier sank in a chair beside the 


I’m sick,” he said. “ Corporal MacVeigh 
gone to Churchill, and I .guess I’m in a 
bad way. You’ll have to help yourself. There’s 
’n’? bannock—” 
Whisky had. revived the newcomer. He 
red at Pelletier, and as he stared he 
nned, ugly yellow teeth leering from be- 
en his matted beard. The look cleared 
Pelletier’s brain. For some reason which he 
ld not explain his pistol hand fell to the 
where he usually carried his holster. 
n he remembered that his service revolver 
under the pillow. 
Fever,” said the sailor, for Pelletier knew 
he was a sailor. 
took off his heavy coat and tossed it on 
table. Then he followed Pelletier’s in- 
ns in quest of food, and for ten 
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“Back in the igloo,” said Blake, filling his 
pipe. “ We killed a walrus up there and built 
an ice house. The meat’s gone. She’s prob- 
ably gone by this time.” He laughed coarsely 
across at Pelletier as he lighted his pipe. “ It 
seems good to get into a white man’s shack 
again.” 

“She’s not dead?” insisted Pelletier. 

“Will be—shortly,” replied Blake. “She 
was so weak she couldn’t walk when I left. 
But them Eskimo animals die hard—’specially 
the women.” 

“Of course you’re going back for her?” 

The other stared for a moment into Pelle- 
tier’s flushed face, and then laughed as though 
he had just heard a good joke. 

“ Not on your life, my boy. I wouldn’t hike 
that thirty miles again—an’ thirty back—for 
all the Eskimo women up at Wagner.” 

The red in Pelletier’s eyes grew redder as 
he leaned over the table. 


dog sprang upon Blake, and the three fell 
with a crash upon Pelletier’s bunk. For an 
instant Kazan’s attack drew one of Blake’s 
powerful hands from Pelletier’s throat, and 
as he turned to strike off the dog Pelletier’s 
hand groped out under his flattened pillow. 
Blake’s murderous face was still turned when 
he drew out his heavy service revolver, and as 
Blake cut at Kazan with a long sheath knife 
which he had drawn from his belt, Pelletier 
fired. Blake’s grip relaxed. Without a groan 
he slipped to the floor, and Pelletier staggered 
back to his feet. Kazan’s teeth were buried 
in Blake’s leg. 

“There, there, boy,” said Pelletier pulling 
him away. “ That was a close one! ” : 

He sat down and looked at Blake. He 
knew that the man was dead. Kazan was 
sniffing about the sailor’s head, with stiffened 
spines. And then a ray of light flashed for an 
instant through the window. It was the 
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sun—the second time 
that Pelletier had 
seen it in four 
months. A ery of 
joy welled up from 
his heart. But it 
was stopped midway. 
On the floor, close 
beside Blake, some- 
thing glittered in the 
fiery ray, and Pelle- 
tier was upon his 
knees in an instant. 
It was the short 
golden hair he had 
snatched from the 
dead man’s coat, and 
partly covering it 
was the picture of 
his sweetheart, which 
had fallen when the 
table was overturned. 
With the photograph 
in one hand and that 
single thread of 
woman’s hair be- 
tween the fingers of 
his other, Pelletier 
rose slowly to his 
feet and faced the 
window. The sun was 
gone. But its com- 
ing had put a new 
life into him. He turned joyously to Kazan. 

“That means something, boy,” he said in a 
low, awed voice, “the sun, the picture, and 
this! She sent it, do you hear, boy? She 
sent it! I can almost heai her voice, an’ she’s 
telling me to go. ‘Tommy,’ she’s saying, 
‘you wouldn’t be a man if you didn’t go, even 
though you know you’re going to die on the 
way. You can take her something to eat,’ 
she’s saying, boy, ‘an’ you can just as well 
die in an igloo as here. You can leave word 
for Mac, an’ you can take her grub enough to 
last until he comes, an’ then he’ll bring her 
down here, an’ you'll be buried out there with 
the others—just the same.’ That’s what she’s 
saying, Kazan, so we’re going!” 

He looked about him a little wildly. 

“Straight up the coast,” he mumbled. 
“Thirty miles. We might make it.” 

He began filling a pack with food. Outside 
the door there was a small sledge, and after 
he had bundled himself in his traveling 
clothes he dragged the pack to the sledge, and 
behind the pack tied on a bundle of firewood, 
a lantern, blankets and oil. After he had 
done this he wrote a few lines to MacVeigh, 
and pinned the paper to the door. Then he 
hitched old Kazan to the sledge; and started 
off, leaving the dead man where he had fallen. 

“Tt’s what she’d have us do,” he said again 
to Kazan. “She sure would have us do this, 
Kazan—God bless her dear little heart! ” 

Pelletier hung close to the ice-bound coast. 
He traveled slowly, leading the way for Ka- 
zan, who strained every muscle in his aged 
body to drag the sledge. For a time the ex- 
citement of what had occurred gave Pelletier 
a strength which soon began to ebb. But his 
old weakness did not entirely return. He 
found that his worst trouble at first was in his 
eyes. Weeks of fever had enfeebled his vision 
until the world about him looked new and 
strange. He could see only a few hundred 
paces ahead, and beyond this little circle 
everything turned gray and black. Singu- 
larly enough it struck him that there was 
some humor as well as tragedy in the situa- 
tion, that there was something to laugh at in 
the fact that Kazan had but one eye, and 
that he was nearly blind. He chuckled to 
himself, and spoke aloud to the dog. 

“ Makes me think of the games o’ hide-’n- 
seek we used to play when we were kids, boy,” 
he said. “She used to tie her handkerchief 
over my eyes, ’n’ then I’d follow her all 
through the old orchard, and when I caught 
her it was a part of the game she’d have to 
let me kiss her. Once I bumped into an 
apple tree—” 

The toe of his snowshoe caught in an ice- 
hummock and sent him face downward into 
the snow. He picked himself up and went on. 





Pelletier 


“We played that 
game till we was 
grown-ups, old man,” 
he went on. “ Last 
time we played it she 
was seventeen. Had 
her hair in a big 
brown braid, an’ it 
all came undone so 
that when I caught 
her an’ took off the 
handkerchief I could 
just see her eyes an’ 
her mouth laughing 
at me, and it was 
that time I hugged 
her up closer than 
ever and told her I 
was going out to 
make a home for us. 
Then I came up 
here.” 

He stopped and 
rubbed his eyes, and 
for an hour after 
that, as he plodded 
onward, he mumbled 
things, which neither 
Kazan nor any other 
living thing could 
have understood. But 
whatever delirium 
found its way into his 
voice, the fighting spark in his brain remained 
sane. The igloo and the starving woman 
whom Blake had abandoned formed the one 
living picture which he did not for a moment 
forget... He-must find the igloo, and the igloo 
was close to the sea. He could not miss it— 
if he lived long enough to travel thirty miles. 
It did not occur to him that Blake might have 
lied—that the igloo was farther than he had 
said, or, perhaps, much nearer. 

It was two o’clock when he stopped to make 
tea. He figured that he had traveled at least 
eighteen miles; the fact was, he had gone but 
a little over half that distance. He was not 
hungry, and ate nothing, but he fed Kazan 
heartily of meat. The hot tea, strengthened 
with a little whisky, revived him for the time 
more than food would have done. 

“ Twelve miles more, at the most,” 
he said to Kazan. “ We'll make it. 
Thank God, we'll make it!” 

If his eyes had been better he 

would have ‘seen and ‘recognized. the 
huge snow-covered rock called the 
Blind Eskimo, which was just nine 
miles from the cabin. As it was, 
he went on, filled with hope. There ‘+ 
were sharper pains in_ his head 
now, and his legs, dragged wearily. 
Day ended at a little after two, ‘but 
at this season there was not much 
change in light and darkness, -and 
Pelletier scarcely noted the differ- 
ence. At last the picture of the 
igloo and the dying woman came 
and went fitfully in his brain. 
There were dark spaces. The 
fighting spark was slowly 
giving way, and at last Pel- 
letier dropped upon the 
sledge. 

“Go on, Kazan,” he cried 
weakly. “Mush it—go on!” 

Kazan tugged, with gap- 
ing jaws, and Pelletier’s head 
dropped upon the food-filled 
pack. 

What Kazan, 
which means “ The 
Faithful,’’ heard 
was a groan. He 
stopped, and looked 
back, whining soft- 
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turned away from the sea. Twice in the 
next ten minutes he stopped, and sniffed the 
air, and each time he changed his course 
a little. Half an hour later he came to a 
white mound that rose up out of the level 
waste of snow, and then he settled himself 
back on his haunches, lifted his shaggy head 
to the dark night sky, and for the second time 
that day he sent forth the weird, wailing, 
mourning death howl. 

It aroused Pelletier. He sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, staggered to his feet, and saw the mound 
a dozen paces away. Rest had cleared his 
brain again. He knew that it was an igloo. 
He could make out the door, and he caught 
up his lantern and stumbled toward it. He 
wasted half a dozen matches before he could 
make a light. Then he crawled in, with Ka- 
zan, still in his traces, close at his heels. 

There was a musty, uncomfortable odor in 
the snow-house. And there was no sound, no 
movement. The lantern lighted up the small 
interior, and on the floor Pelletier made out 
a heap of blankets and a bear skin. There 
was no life, and instinctively he turned his 
eyes down to Kazan. The dog’s head was 
stretched out toward the blankets, his ears 
were alert, his eyes burned fiercely, and a low, 
whining growl rumbled in his throat. 

He looked at the blankets again—moved 
slowly toward them. He pulled back the bear 
skin and found what Blake had told him he 
would find—a woman. For a moment he 
stared, and then a low cry broke from his 
lips as he fell upon his knees. Blake had not 
lied—for it was an Eskimo woman. She was 
dead. She had not died of starvation. Blake 
had killed her! 

He rose to his feet again, and looked about 
-him.. After all did that golden hair—that 
white woman’s hair, mean nothing? What 
was that? He sprang back toward Kazan, his 
weakened nerves shattered by a sound and a 
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ly. For a time he a 


sat on his haunches, 
snifing a strange 
thing which had 
come to him in the 
air. Then he went on, straining a little 
faster at the sledge, and still whining. If 
Pelletier had been conscious he would have 
urged him straight ahead. But old Kazan 


A long time Pelletier sat rocking gently back and forth 


movement from the farthest and darkest part 

of the igloo. Kazan tugged at his traces, 

panting and whining, held back by the sledge 
[Continued on page 60] 
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Vlarriage in the Country Town 


A Frank Revelation By An “Old Maid” 


Eprrors’ Note:—The author of this remarkable “human document” wrote as follows in submitting it: 


“Enclosed please find an article on the marriage question as it affects the country girl. 
P ge @ y 


In your ‘ Marriage 


Series’ last year you omitted mention of this class, which, according to all the statistics that I have been able to 


find through our library is the largest class of unmarried girls in the entire country. 


Because it 1s such an 


intimate story of my life I do not want my name used, should you find the manuscript available.” 
It is with pleasure that we accept and publish her “story” as an addition to the “ Marriage In America” 
articles; which, it will be recalled, were prepared after an exhaustive investigation into the lives and the ideals of 


nearly a thousand American girls, and were written by Robert Haven Schauffler. 


The articles in the original 


series were, “The Marriage Factory,” “ The Business Girl’s Ideals,” “ The Society Girl’s Ideals,” “The Col- 
lege Girl’s Ideals,” “The Professional Girl’s Ideals.” 


GOOD many, no doubt, 
will question the propriety 
of my thus voicing my in- 
most feelings on a subject 
on which all girls are 
taught to keep silence, but 
the hope that this confes- 
sion may bring. about a 
wider recognition of the 
problem that confronts thousands 
\merican young women, justifies in my 
s personal protest against: the order 

fe; as also does the fact that ‘Ihave 

s whom I would save from a’similar 

if I could. 








At the least it seems. 


worth while to utter this protest. Perhaps it 
may bring some good counsel, some light to 
guide me. I also have in mind the thousands 
of girls living in the rural districts of this 
country whose chances for happiness through 
legitimate marriage are limited or cut short 
by the emigration of the young men to the 
large cities. 

Surely it is not. wrong to want the love of a 
man and the protection that only a husband 
can give. The suppression of this natural de- 
sire is hardening thousands of wholesome, lov- 
able girls into bitter old maids, into anti-social 
and almost anti-human beings. 

For a good many years I have been Stoic. 





My heart went out to the girl when I saw her cross the day 


I have tried to deceive myself as well as others 
about me as to the relative importance of mar- 
riage in the life of every woman. I have 
gloried in my celibacy every time the news of 
an unhappy marital affair of some friend came 
to my notice; but now, with the daily grow- 
ing sense of the emptiness and futility of my 
life, I can no longer deny to myself the fact 
that I would be glad to make any bold experi- 
ment in that direction and take my chance of 
happiness. It was because of this feeling I 
took sick abed with jealousy when my dearest 
—— told me of her engagement to cross-eyed 
an. 

The growing-old-maid finds a mean consola- 
tion in the fact that a friend is to be married 
to a man that she herself would reject. Most 
of the younger group of girls in this small 
middle-western town would have refused Dan, 
consequently when Stella Armstrong’s engage- 
ment was announced she was met with a flood 
of sympathy; not that Dan was worse than 
the other men in Brown’s Junction, but Dan 
is cross-eyed and there are girls foolish enough 
to prefer other than cross-eyed husbands. But 
when one is thirty-two and lives in a small 
town where there is one unmarried man of 
doubtful charm to about every twenty-five 
girls, and when one’s greatest desire is to get 
married, there is very little room for choice. 
Though Dan is three years my junior, and 
cross-eyed, I had considered him my last hope, 
and almost hated Stella; but I am still human 
enough to acknowledge my friend the better 
woman, and from a conventional point of 
view, I am sorry for her. 

Stella’s hair is auburn and long and plenti- 
ful enough to be worn in a coronet. Her eyes 
are blue, a bit too wistful and apt to fill with 
tears too easily, but it is Stella’s voice that 
makes Dan unworthy. Her rich contralto 
voice has been the joy of our town for years. 
It has always been Stella’s ambition to sing 
her songs before the world. Seven years ago, 
when Stella was twenty, her mother conspired 
to get her off to the nearest city where she 
could obtain the necessary musical training. 
The Armstrong farm was paying for plenty of 
bread and butter, and after lots of urging it 
was hoped that the father would be persuaded 
to allow his only daughter and child to go 
to the “ wicked” city, toward which, because 
of the remembrance of his own struggles in 
the East when a boy, he nursed a sullen hatred. 
Mother and daughter were saving up the extra 
pennies with that point in view, and Stella was 
already secretly boasting how on her return she 
would show Brown’s Junction that a girl can 
make good in a big city and keep square, too. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Armstrong’s rheumatism 
developed into partial paralysis, and Stella’s 
dreams never materialized. She has tried hard 
to be brave, and to retain an idealism and spir- 
ituality not usually found even in the girl of 
more than average talents. Now really, Stella 
Armstrong is too much of a girl to be wasted 
on an insignificant clerk in a small town. It 
is, in my ju ent, a waste of good human 
material to keep her here, where the only kind 
of a husband that is available will not or can 
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She looked very pretty and innocent, half smiling in her sleep 


not give her the opportunities she is naturally 
equipped to grasp. 

But what was there else for her to do? 
With the assumption of long trousers comes 
a desire for self-expression, and our young 
men find Brown’s Junction too small a field 
for their youthful egotism. Those who have 
taken the State University schooling particu- 
larly become ambitious to do great things; 
and according to our understanding great 
things can, only be done in great cities. To 
the boy the desire for the city comes as a 
healthy phase in his development, a desire 
which is natural and easy for him to gratify. 
His friends encourage him to push out into 
the great world; his ambition is regarded as 
a sign of “enterprise” and even of “ charac- 
ter.” But let the country girl mention a love 
for the city and she puts herself in the class 
of the morally shameless. 

This very year Stanley and Aaron Hicke, 
sons of cross-eyed Dan’s employer, after grad- 
uating from the State University and after a 
month’s vacation at home, have gone to Chi- 
cago, one with a law firm, the other to serve 
his year as surgeon in a hospital. Eddie Law- 
rence has become an engineer for the Govern- 
ment, and is now at Panama; old man Mad- 
don has recently become an unbearable au- 
thority on politics—that is, since his son, Wil- 
liam Maddon, has become secretary to our 
Senator. “ Red” Lorimer is the new salesman 
of a certain Cincinnati firm; and it is four 
months and three days since William Bennett, 
son of the sheriff, has gone to New York—to 
“accept a position” with a large advertising 
company. You see, I know the exact number 
of days because I’ve been watching my dear 
little sister’s calendar. My heart went out to 
the girl when I saw her cross the day before 
turning in for the night. My heart ached for 
mny little sister, because my calendar has been 


marked for the last twelve years, and I’m still 
crossing the days. 

I am wondering how many of these boys will 
remember their girl sweethearts at home. 
There are many worthy sons of Brown’s Junc- 
tion, who have been brought up together with 
our old maids, who have played with them, 
have made love to. them, and who are now 
happily married to city girls and busy with 
growing families. 

Let me give an account of my own desires 
and struggle for happiness. I take my own 
case because I know it best, and also because 
I am a good average type of the middle-class 
semi-rural girl. We came to Brown’s Junc- 
tion thirteen years ago, when I was nineteen 
years old—father as minister on $850 per an- 
num, and I as_a school teacher. The other 
members of our family are a_half-invalid 
mother, two younger sisters, and a brother of 
fourteen. My father is a meek, kindly man, 
devoted to his theological books and periodi- 
cals; mother is still meeker and kindlier, ever 
ready to mimic father’s advice that “life is 
one big compromise,” and that “it is our duty 
to be content with our lot.” None of us chil- 
dren have inherited our parent’s meekness. 
Every bit of surplus vitality and energy they 
may possibly have possessed above that which 
was necessary for the simplest existence, they 
have given to their children. Perhaps that is 
why all of us children are of precisely the 
opposite type. We are all naturally energetic 
and buoyant; and it seems as if Brown’s 
Junction, with its monotonous, uninspiring 
round of petty obligations is gradually crush- 
ing the spirit out of us. 

As far back as I can remember I have had 
dreams of great things. That sort of mental 
dissipation is not peculiar to me, of course, 
neither am I the only victim of unrealized 
dreams; but most of us have hopes of our 


dreams some time coming true. This hope is 
rapidly leaving me; still, ‘with fear in my 
heart, I cling to it almost as closely as to life 
itself, with eyes shut on the future. 

When I first came here I had dreams of 
uplifting Brown’s Junction. The novelty of 
my surroundings at first kept me from realiz- 
ing the depth of the gloom that naturally per- 
meates the place. There was the school, the 
church, and new neighbors. As a daughter 
of the beloved minister I saw myself taking 
part in many worthy causes. I tried some 
innovations through my school connections, 
but the town balked at my “new notions.” 
The children themselves were as remarkable 
or as stupid as in the other towns where I had 
taught, and my work, by its very nature, soon 
settled into a steady routine. I turned to the 
church and found that it was already suffering 
from overattention. It offered the only op- 
portunity for social service to the unencum- 
bered women of the town. Petty jealousies 
among the church patrons were causing father 
some trouble. The farm kept us more or less 
busy, but not so busy but that I had lots of 
time to dream and long of things Brown’s 
Junction knows nothing of. 

The very first year of my arrival at Brown’s 
Junction I had a love affair. Walter Bran- 
don was a sophomore at Western Reserve. He 
had come home for the Christmas holidays 
and I was the new girl in town. We took to 
each other from the very first, and before the 
close of his vacation we had secretly become 
engaged. Thrilled with the thought of hav- 
ing that wonderful secret all of one year, we 
decided not to announce our engagement until 
after his graduation, when he was to go East, 
get a job on a newspaper (wasn”. he the editor 
of the college journal?), and then come back 
for me. We planned it all while we were wait- 

[Continued on page 51] 
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Tue Swiss Nationa ParLiAMENT House at BERNE 


Epitors’ Notrre.—This article is the outcome of a special journey which Dr. Weyl made to Switzerland 
early in the present year for tie purpose of checking up his earlier impressions of Swiss democracy and of con- 
sidering the workings there of the long-used Initiative and Referendum in the light of recent American expert- 


ments with the same devices. 


The conditions of life and of political management in the two countries are, of course, very unlike. Yet 
Switzerland has in her very simplicity and compactness many lessons for larger, richer and more complicated 


nations. 


determined people. 


‘ SSE N Switzerland,” said the 
man from Geneva, “ we 
& manage these things bet- 
ter.” 

It was two years ago. 
During a long June after- 
noon, we had_ endlessly 
discussed the tariff situa- 
tion in Congress. The 
ple clamored for a_ revision 

[he more they clamored, the 

the schedules. The man from 

not understand. : 
country,” he repeated, “the people 
ws directly. The people rule.” 
quite believe the man from Ge- 
1t take stock in political Utopias. 
to say “The people rule.” 
[ have studied the Referendum, 
and other instruments of Swiss 

id I have come to the conclusion 

from Geneva was right. 

nd the people do rule. They 

ther people in the world rule. 

we in America would like the 
people to rule. 





ft New York early this year the 


the United States Senatorship was 
was much whispering and much 


We, too, are a federal government. 


wirepulling. The zealous friends of shrink- 
ing candidates consulted the Government, the 
mayor, the silent political boss, the trebly 
silent financial magnates. 

No one consulted the people. No one 
slipped a ballot into the hands of two million 
voters, and asked “ Whom do you want?” 





Tue PresIpDENT oF SWITZERLAND 
He ts elected for one year. His salary is $3,400.a year 


Says Dr. Weyl: “We in America have not the same character nor the same conditions. Neither 
have we the same history, nor the same international status. 


And yet, while our conditions are so different 
there are also elements in common. 


We, too, have an earnest, inventive and 
We, too, have in our Western and even in some of our Eastern States, many democratic 
E laboratories, in which we have experimented with the Referendum and the Initiative, with no little success. 


The people said nothing. The people did 
nothing. There was nothing for the people 
to do. 

When I arrived in Berne, the State Legisla- 
ture had just approved a six million dollar 
loan. 

“T’m for the loan,” the car-conductor told 
me. “TI shall certainly vote for it.” 

“ But it’s already voted.” 

“By the legislature—yes,” admitted the 
conductor. “ But not yet by us. It must 
come before the people.” 

It was my first practical encounter with the 
Referendum. The action of the people’s rep- 
resentatives was to be referred to the people 
—to be confirmed or to be nullified. 

As the little electric car rattled its way 
through the quaint, gray streets of the old 
city, the conductor during the intervals be- 
tween fares, told me why he was “for the 
loan.” He gave me reasons, as though rea- 
sons were as plentiful as blackberries. I was 
surprised at the fulness of the man’s political 
knowledge; at the ease with which he mar- 
shaled pros and cons. He seemed not above 
the average in education. His German was 
tinged with the homely Berne phrases. His 
words were blunt and simple. And yet he 
considered the laws of his state as his tusi- 
ness. And he knew his business. 
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“You are much interested in politics?” I 
asked. 

He seemed puzzled at the question. 

“Why not?” 

And he continued with his “ reasons.” 

I was more and more surprised. It was 
enough that the man should vote. It was 
astounding that he had “ reasons.” 

Later I learned where the Berne conductor 
had obtained his information. He had read 
about the loan in his evening paper. He had 
talked it over in the restaurant, in the even- 
ing café, in the car-barn, on the platform, 
whenever a passenger asked or volunteered an 
opinion. 

I could not interest myself in the six mil- 
lion dollar loan. There was nothing inspir- 
ing in a discussion as to whether the state 
of Berne should pay four and a quarter per 
cent. for the accommodation, or should hold 
out for four per cent. 

But I was interested in the tone, the man- 
ner and the latitude of the discussion. 

Everywhere the citizens of the city and of 
the State of Berne were discussing the loan 
with as much intelligence, though not with 
so much excitement and hysteria, as we dis- 
play once every four years. The bill was 
being considered by plumbers and lawyers, 
by professors and shoemakers, by brokers and 
hotel porters. It was being considered by the 
obliging shopkeepers, in the rows of dark 
shops which lined the arcades. Up on the 
Bernese plateau in the shadow of the tower- 
ing white Alps, the peasants, who cultivated 
their little strips of precipitous land, would 
be called upon to give their suffrages. Still 
higher up, in the mountains, the shepherds 
had also their “ reasons” and their opinions. 
The people of Berne would decide whether 
the State of Berne should or should not bor- 
row six million dollars at four and a quarter 
her cent. 


Makinc THEIR Own Laws 
The Citizens of Uri in their Open-Air Parliament 


All this discussion was very different from 
the discussion in New York over the United 
States Senatorship. In Berne, no one asked 
what this or that great man would do. No 
one whispered the name of a state boss. No 
personalities were involved. No one talked 
of punishing this legislator or rewarding that 
party. 

There was only one question. Do the peo- 
ple of Berne: desire to borrow six million 
dollars ? 


. . . . 


The Berne conductor was the first Swiss of 
whom I asked “ What do-you think of the 
Referendum ? ” 

His answer killed that question for all time. 

“Which Referendum?” Then seeing that 
I did not understand, he went on. 

“Do you mean the local, the state, or the 
national Referendum ?” 

“T mean the Referendum,” I explained. 

“There is no the Referendum.” 

I began to understand. If. you ask an 
average American voter what he thinks of 
the vote, he will not think of the suffrage as 
an institution but will wonder which particu- 
lar vote you have in mind. He is so accus- 
tomed to the privilege of the ballot that he 
no longer considers it a privilege. The same 
is true of the Referendum in Switzerland. It 
is the life and breath and soul of Swiss politi- 
cal institutions. Because it is all these, the 
Swiss never thinks of it. 


. . . . . - 7 . 


There was another significant truth packed 
up in the short answer of the Berne conduc- 
tor. That truth was that the political institu- 
tions of Switzerland are extremely compli- 
cated. To understand the Referendum one 
must understand these complicated political 
institutions. 

In certain respects the government of 


Photo by Wehrli 


Switzerland resembles, that of the United 
States. It has twenty-five state governments 
at twenty-five state capitals. It has one fed- 
eral government. It has a national House of 
Representatives, elected much as is our House 
of Representatives. It has a Senate, to which 
each state, however small, sends two Sena- 
tors,. and each half-state (for there are half- 
states in Switzerland) one Senator. It has 
a written Constitution. It has a Supreme 
Court. 

Through all this federal system, through- 
out the national, state and local governments, 
the spirit of the Referendum runs. The 
Bernese car-conductor is called upon to vote 
in a town Referendum, in a state Referendum 
and in a great Referendum of the whole Swiss 
Confederation, just as the Chicagoan is called 
upon to vote for mayor, Governor and Presi- 
dent. 

Of all the twenty-five Swiss states (and 
half-states) twenty-four have the Referendum 
or its equivalent. Only one state, Freiburg, 
clings to “representative government.” Of 
all the larger states, Freiburg is the most 
reactionary. ; 

Not only the states and cities have the 
Referendum. The National Government has 
it also. After a law has been passed by the 
Swiss House of Representatives and the Swiss 
Senate, it still has to rium the gantlet of the 
Referendum. Within ninety days of the 
passage of any federal law, thirty thousand 
voters may demand that it be referred to the 
people, and a majority of voters at such an 
election may reject the measure. 


A large book might be written on what the 
Referendum is not. 

The Referendum is not perfect. It is not 
a political panacea. It does not ‘make all 
men good and wise. 

In Switzerland, as in America, people com- 








weather, the crops, the servant 
high cost of living, and the low 
factory girls. The Referendum 
ed these problems. It has not 
1) parties, although it has lessened 
sity. It has not resulted in the 
eptance of wise legislation or in 
rejection of unwise legislation. 
rendum, like political democracy, 
loes not change people in a night, 
it of the people what is in them. 
opposed to the Referendum and 
arguments against it, you may 
in Switzerland. The people 
ys go to the polls. Sometimes 
ent. go, sometimes sixty per cent.; 
less than fifty per cent. Then 
from prejudice rather than con- 
vote against the party which pro- 
bill rather than against the bill 


opular measure may be voted down. 


eause it is accompanied by an un- 
easure. The people may reverse 
They often do reverse them- 
a measure may be lost because 
are opposed to one clause, and 
nother, and some to a third, and 
f all these minorities is a majority. 
Referendum may be used by a 
check and thwart and delay a 
The Referendum is not perfect. 
nowhere in Switzerland did I find 
tion to the Referendum. In no 
country, among no class or group 
was there hostility. Conservatives, 
nd Socialists were all dissatisfied 
esults of this or that Referendum, 
in favor of the Referendum as 
on. An attempt to deprive the 
this cherished veto would be un- 


realize the enormous benefits 
Referendum offers. They know 
es the people the masters, and the 
the servants. They know that with 
ndum there can be no great ex- 
political corruption, and no wide 
legislators. For a grant by the 

a string to it. And the peo- 
string. 
nother good side to the Referen- 
zerland. It weakens party intol- 
moderates party bitterness. 


“OEE 


In Switzerland, as elsewhere, there are po- 
litical parties. There are party newspapers, 
party organizations, and party men. But 
these parties do not rule in the sense in which 
they rule in England or America. The peo- 
ple rule. It makes little difference which 
party has the majority in the Legislature, so 
long as a law can not pass if the people are 
opposed. 

In Switzerland people often vote for a good 
candidate of the opposite party or for a tried 
man whose opinions are different from those 
of the voter. “It is not right,” they say “ to 
reject an honest servant because we do not 
agree with him. He will do his best to serve 
us. And if he votes against our opinions, we 
have the remedy in our own hands.” 

If the Swiss people understand the value 
of the Referendum, the Swiss legislator un- 
derstands it no less. It is no political dis- 
grace to have voted for a bill, which is later 
rejected by Referendum, for the political serv- 
ant is not supposed to know the people’s 
will, until that sovereign speaks. And yet 
the Legislature does not wish to pass laws 
which will be rejected by the people. The 
fear of the Referendum makes an appeal to it 
less frequent and less necessary. 

One might suppose that legislation would 
be impossible if laws could be upset as easily 
as they are in Switzerland. It requires only 
thirty thousand signatures to refer a federal 
law to the people. Thirty thousand signa- 
tures should not be difficult to obtain in an 
intelligent population of three and _three- 
quarter millions. 

And yet, during the thirty-two years end- 
ing in 1906, the Swiss people demanded a 
Referendum upon only twenty-eight federal 
laws, of which nine were confirmed and nine- 
teen rejected. On an average only one law 
was voted upon every fourteen months. The 
Referendum is a weapon of popular defense 
and an instrument of popular sovereignty. 
It is not a toy. 

The Swiss people realize that a Referen- 
dum may be abused as well as used. They 
have therefore in several cantons foregone its 
use in the case of certain financial laws and 
in laws of special urgency. 

Whether the state has an obligatory Refer- 
endum (in which case all laws are referred to 
the people automatically), or merely a volun- 
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A Reat Town MEETING 


‘Men of Appenzell, is it your wish to hold your Parliament according to ancient custom?” 
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tary Referendum (in which case laws are 
referred only when a given proportion of yo- 
ters demand a Referendum), the veto power 
held by the people is not often used wantonly, 


The Referendum enables the Swiss people 
to reject a law. It is a brake, a check, a 
popular veto. But it does not enact legisla- 
tion. 

To accomplish this purpose the Swiss use 
the Initiative. It is the other side of the 
Referendum. It is direct and positive legisla- 


‘tion by the people. 


In America it is often more difficult to en- 
act good laws than to defeat bad laws. A 
citizen can usually persuade some obliging 
representative to father a bill. But there it 
stops. The bill is referred to committee. 
The committee goes to sleep. Year after year 
the legislature adjourns, without the measure 
coming to a vote. A majority may demand 
a law and yet be unable to know how their 
legislators stand upon the question. 

In Switzerland, the Initiative makes such 
a deadlock between people and _ legislature 
impossible. In those Swiss states which pos- 
sess the Initiative, a given number of vo- 
ters (ranging from 800 in the state of Zug 
to 12,000 in the state of Berne) can propose 
any law within the competence of the state 
authorities. The people may make their pro- 
posal either in the form of a bill or as a 
principle to be worked out into a law by the 
legislature. In either case the law proposed 
by the people is voted upon by the people, and 
is accepted or rejected by them. 

In Switzerland the law-making® body is the 
people, assisted by their elected and responsi- 
ble representatives. 


On the train to Zurich I met a Parisian 
who had long resided in Switzerland. 

“Do you see those civilians with guns on 
their shoulders?” he asked me, as half a dozen 
armed men, evidently upon a hunting expedi- 
tion, entered a neighboring compartment. 
“That shows how in Switzerland one trusts 
the people. Every man is a soldier. Every 
soldier keeps his gun at home.” 

“In France,” he mused, “with each man 
a gun—we should have a revolution every 
morning.” 

When I read about the Constitutional In- 
itiative in Switzerland, I was more impressed 
than I had been with the Parisian’s gun. 
After all, in a civilized community, a gun is 
not much of a weapon. You can not do much 
with it, and if you use it improperly, they 
will send you to jail. 

But a Constitutional Initiative coupled 
with a Constitutional Referendum is an en- 
tirely different sort of a weapon. With it you 
can change when you will the fundamental 
law of the land. You can create rights; you 
ean take them away. You can change the 
very bases of industry, government and social 
life. You ean have a _ revolution—as the 
Parisian put it—every morning. 

In the United States, the people are not 
trusted with the Federal Constitution. It is 
put away in a glass case. If nine-tenths of 
all the voters of the land asked for a revision, 
they could not get it if the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate or a certain number of 
State Legislatures were opposed. 

It often happens that we can not do the 
thing we wish because of the enormous diffi- 
culty of changing our Constitution. To 
amend that ancient instrument, which ante- 
dates the French Revolution, it is necessary to 
secure the consent of two-thirds of our Rep- 
resentatives, two-thirds of our United States 
Senators, and three-fourths of the State 
Legislatures. During the last hundred years, 
there have been no amendments to-the Consti- 
tution except those forced during a period of 
war and reconstruction. 

To-day a vast majority of the American 
people desires an income-tax amendment. A 
small opposition, however, has successfully 
delayed its progress toward a vote and decision 
by the people. 

[Continued on page 53] 
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The Savers 


By WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABROOK 


SHE Malkaroffs lived in a 

@ tarred paper shack behind 
& the Larimore barn. In sea- 
B® son they worked in Lari- 
# more’s beet fields; out of 
& season they worked where- 
& ever they could find any- 
<4 thing to do. They were 

busy, always, all of them, 
from great hulking Malkaroff himself and 
his battered old wife, down past nine chil- 
dren to Vladimir, the baby, who was barely 
big enough to be trusted to slash the top off 
a sugar beet without also slashing his tiny 
hands. 

It was a sexless family in the matter of 
work. Often, near the meal hour, Malkaroff, 
outstripping the others to the home end of his 
row, would drop his hoe and hurry to the 
shack to prepare the little they had to eat. 
The girls, of whom there were four, were 
more efficient in the hoeing o* ° eets than in 
the brewing of coffee; they iad nothing of 
that sense of house which is the sixth sense 
of American femininity. They were big, 
man-limbed, man-featured, stolid; they were 
honest, ungracious, and utterly devoid of fu- 
gacity. Generations of moujik forbears, moil- 
ing through centuries of Russian climatic 
rigor, had abstracted the flower of their sex. 
They might have been their own brothers, in 
skirts. 

The oldest son was Sergius. He was al- 
most as big as his father. His eyes were dull 
blue but kindly and patient as an ox’s, his 
lips were thick, his cheekbones high, his jaw 
heavy. He was exactly like his brothers ex- 
cept as to size. His face was the baby Vladi- 
mir’s, full-blown. His predominant charac- 
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teristics were those of his sisters’, accentu- 
ated. There was a vast pathos in this family 
resemblance of the twelve Malkaroffs — the 
pathos of certain portions of an old, harassed 
world where tired Nature seems content, for 
the time being, to pour men and women frém 
different sizes of the same mold. 

If they experienced any excitation now 
that they were in a country where nature was 
as yet unnagged by man’s stupidity, they 
gave no evidence of it. They met the com- 
plexities of a strange tongue and a strange 
land as they had met all the other problems 
they had ever known — by bending backs’ a 
little nearer the soil. 

They worked, all of them, ah, how they 
worked! In the morning so early that the 
beet tops were mere bunches of shadow; at 
night, so late that the beet tops were mere 
bunches of shadow again. 

To John Larimore and his wife they were 
destined to remain always more or less a mys- 
tery. We do not understand people who do 
not laugh, and at that period of their careers 
the Malkaroffs did not laugh. 

Little John Larimore, Larimore’s only 
child, was the first to discover the Malkaroffs’ 
inaptitude for play. He came upon Vladimir 
one morning behind the barn. 

“My mamma says I’m not to play with 
you,” he said, adding naively, “ Let’s: play 
horse.” 

Vladimir, not understanding English at all, 
looked at him wonderingly. 

Little John shied suggestively, exhibited 
some horselike capers, and curbed himself 
with apparent difficulty. 

Still Vladimir stared, not at Little John’s 
face, not at Little John’s capers, but at Little 


“blouse. 


John’s clothes. Not stupidly but in simple 
wonder. 

For Little John, like thousands of his ju- 
venile compatriots, wore a Russian blouse. 
Never had Vladimir, from the land of blouses, 
seen such a handsome one. It was of ‘im- 
maculate white duck, starched, dainty, and 
with the cleanly smell of the fresh iron. -It 
was encircled by a patent leather belt that 
glistened like the patent leather shoes ‘on 
Little John’s feet. Vladimir’s own blouse 
was of the cheapest cotton drilling. It: hung 
straight and scant to his bare, calloused 
knees; earth stains were thick upon it. 

Vladimir backed slowly toward the shack, 
his gaze still hard against Little John’s 
This apotheosis of the garment of 
toil was too much for the Muscovitic mind 
of him. Involuntarily his hands clutched his 
own soiled skirt and, to Little John’s great 
amazement, he retreated, without a word, to the 
protecting shadows of his tarred paper hovel. 

That was the nearest approach to’ each 


other the little boys ever accomplished.’ Vladi- 


mir worked; Little John played; their paths 
rarely crossed. 

Mrs. Larimore’s attitude toward the family 
in her barnyard was one of unconcern and 


‘remoteness. She had been too bitterly poor 


herself before she married Larimore, to have 
very much sympathy with poverty. There 
are people like that. 

She had come West from New Hampshire 
to teach school and had married Larimore 
before the term was half out. She was the 
sort of woman to let you walk away with her 
silver if she but suspected you one of “ the 
blood.” To hear her talk on her favorite 
theme was to be all but convinced that the 
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The sleep left his face when Larimore named the price 


had stopped short after the Yorktown 
ier, The 


Fitchburg chapter of The 
D rs of the American Revolution came 
the Larimore ranch twice annually 


ted. At those functions, Little John, 
as big enough, recited patriotic dec- 
and gave drills with tiny flags. 
was six years old he could name, 
iis forebears who had fought with 
tark —and there was an unbelievable 
them! 
was at least kind to the Malkar- 
‘alled them by their first names 
first names were not too difficult 
nee. He was as liberal in his terms 
as the Beet Growers’ Association 
rmit. He would have liked them 
id they been German or Swedish. 
ich a thing as being too darn for- 
accustomed to say at any little 
his intercourse with them. 
wife were within hearing she 
cely add something about their utter 
their want of “blood” and 
While he never took her 
family very seriously, yet he 
proud of what he ealled his 
‘I'd hire a Dutchman before 
and a Russian before a Jap,” he 
iy, “but good old Americans would 
lp for me if I could get them to do 
d of work.” 
ood old Americans” didn’t do that 
work and John Larimore, way down 
rt, wasn’t sorry for it. 
r as it concerned the Larimores, 
M roffs did 


f Was 
\ f his 


place ness, 
tradition. 
on of 

little 


nism. 


the 
nothing those first years to 
their alienage. One would have 

there was a chance for it the time 

the oldest girl, plunged to her 

into the irrigating ditch, which was 

like a mill-race and fished out Little 

She turned him up, thumped him on 

k as if he were choking instead of 
and after pouring quantities of 

of him, carried him triumphantly 


rescued him just like Bluffer would 
if he’d been there,” Mrs. Larimore 
leclared. She seemed to take it more as a 
nent to Bluffer than anything else. 
er was the Newfoundland pup. It must 
be said in her behalf, however, that she 
ted a plate of cookies: over to the shack. 
John, who was to deliver them, fell a 
vict to their blandishments, and, hiding in 
the cornerib, devoured them to the last one. 
was Katinka deprived of any “ substan- 
recognition of her heroism. 


nave me 


The Malkaroffs never wasted any time wait- 
ing for praise. They did nothing but work; 
and save. 

In two years Sergius had bought a team 
and was dry- farming a homestead on the 
range, ten miles away. The following year, 
Nickolai, the next oldest, did likewise. Ka- 
tinka and Sada left home to keep house for 
them. Every fair Sunday they drove back to 
Larimore’s to see the rest of the family, who 
still lived in the tarred paper shack, who still 
worked from shadowy daylight to shadowy 
nightfall, and who still saved. One time they 
would drive» Sergius’s gray team, the next, 
Nickolai’s team of blacks. Larimore couldn’t 
help noticing their horses; they were so much 
bigger and better than his. 

The next crop was a bumper one for Ser- 
gius and Nickolai. Gerasimus and Ivan went 
out to help them with it. Only six of the 
family now remained with Larimore, whose 
acreage that year was larger than usual. He 
experienced little difficulty, however, in rein- 
forcing the Malkaroffs. Where there was one 
Russian four years before there were now 
three. 

“The country is filling up with them,” he 
often declared to his wife. “A few years 
more and we'll have nothing but these out- 
landish foreigners! ” 

It was about this time that Mrs. Larimore 
voiced a desire to leave the ranch and move 
to Fitchburg. Little John’s welfare demanded 
it, she said. They must put him where he 
would be assured modern advantages and, 
what was as important — acceptable compan- 
ionship. At home there was the constant 
danger of Vladimir, though why she should 
have mentioned him was not clear, even to 
her husband. Certainly Vladimir had never 
been guilty of any advances! 

They rented the farm that fall and moved 
to Fitchburg, their tenant retaining the Mal- 
karoffs. To Mrs. Larimore it was like mov- 
ing into a heaven; it made Little John very 
scornful of everything rural. He happened 
upon Mrs. Malkaroff one day in Main Street 
and acknowledged her motherly old smile by 
a searcely perceptible nod! 

Larimore invested his surplus in the stock 
of a company that was promoting an alfalfa 
mill. He also bought an automobile. The 
Fitchburg Republican often had occasion to 
say “The Larimores motored to Denver to- 
day,” or “Mrs. John Amos Larimore was the 
hostess at a beautifully appointed luncheon,” 
r “Mr. John Larimore, president of the Al- 
falfa Milling Company, contemplates, ete., 
ete.” Mrs. Larimore read all such notices rap- 


turously and numerous persons in far-away 
New Hampshire were somewhat surprised to 
find themselves on the subscription list of a 
western paper of the existence of which they 
had never dreamed. It seemed to Mrs. Lari- 
more that she had come into her own at last. 

One evening the Larimores motored out to 
the ranch. It was July and although the sun 
had set, everything seemed palpitant with 
heat. The road was a smother of dust. Old 
Malkaroff and his wife were crossing the 
corner ot the lower eighty toward their shack. 
The others of the family were still in the 


fields .where they would remain as long as 
they could see. The old couple walked side’ by 
side, the woman slightly in front. Each car- 


ried hoe; they looked very, very tired. 
Their infinite weariness sent a sudden 
thrill of presentiment through John Lari- 


more. J//e was not tired; he had not been 
tired since he moved to Fitchburg. He was 
naturally a gregarious man and he had spent 
most of his time having a good time. On the 
ranch, physical exhaustion usually meant that 
something had been accomplished. Had he 
accomplished anything at Fitchburg? Only 
the day before, an old friend had asked him 
if he were making money. He answered 
“Yes,” as one always does. But for the life 
of him he couldn’t have told whether the 
Fitchburg venture had really netted him a 


penny. There had been so much planning, so 
much promising, so much shifting of stock 


and responsibility, so much of the precari- 
ously modern that he didn’t know just where 
he stood. 

He brought the machine up before the gate 
and sat for a moment looking out over the 
far-spreading ranch. It was only a waste of 
sand and sagebrush when he had first seen it, 


twenty years ago. The luxuriant green of 
crops in mid-growth now covered it. What 
a struggle its reclamation had meant! How 


he had slaved and stinted for it! How many 
nights he had returned from the fields to his 
claim shack too tired to cook his own supper 
But it had been worth while. He intended 
to keep it always. Lizzie and the boy didn’t 
seem to care very much for it but it was a 
splendid property just the same. Every foot 
of it meant something to him. No, he would 
never part with it. 

The Malkaroffs had reached the corral fence 
where they stood looking toward the house. 
Some far-reaching afterglow, drifting through 
a rift in the dust, touched their earth-polished 
hoes and turned them into burnished pikes, 
lending to the old pair a grotesque appear- 
ance of militancy. How they, too, had 
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worked! Tlow they had saved! How inevi- 
tably they had got on! They still lived in 
the tarred paper shack but Larimore knew 
that a goodly portion of every penny they 
had earned there had been carefully stowed 
away. 

The afterglow departed as quickly as it had 
come. The militant pikes became meze hoes 
again. It was only an humble old Russian 
couple that moved through the corral gate, 
but in their weariness, in their persistence, 
in their thrift, Larimore was recalled to an 
inexorable economic law. 

He alighted and went in to see his tenant. 
He had the vague feeling that the expensive 
machine should have been the old spring 
wagon which had served them for years and 
that Lizzie and Little John, instead of loung- 
ing lazily till his return, should have walked 
up the path to the house with him — to stay. 

The old place fairly gripped him that even- 
ing; he couldn’t get enough of it. After he 
had finished his business with the tenant, he 
sauntered down to the corral and came back 
slowly through the garden and lingered under 
the trees in the front yard, calling out a half- 
dozen excuses to the impatient who 
awaited him. Not till h got back to Fitch- 
burg did he succeed in shaking off the feeling 
of portent. 

It took a little less than two years to verify 
his presentiment. An epitome of what had 
happened in that time was revealed to the 
tenant when Larimore, one May night, came 
hurrying out to the ranch, a panic-stricken 
man, 

“ Henry,” he said, with a desperate attempt 
to keep hold on himself, “ I’ve got to sell the 
place! ie 


ones 
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He told Henry what Henry had already 
heard vague rumors of —that there was a 


mortgage on the ranch. ‘“ They’ve done me, 
them milling sharps!” he went on brokenly 
and shook his fist in the direction of Fitch- 
burg. 

In his desperate need of quick money he 
had thought that Henry, perhaps, was in a 
position to buy. His tenant seemed a careful 
manager and knew, as no strange purchaser 
could, the splendid resources of the ranch. 

Henry. however, couldn’t think of buying. 
True, he had made some money but there had 


been so many unexpected demands. His lit- 
tle girl had wanted a piano and that had 
taken in excess of four hundred dollars. And 


when they iad put the piano in the parlor 
alongside their rickety old furniture they 
discovered that they’d have to put the furni- 
ture out. Hen — a new furniture bill. They 
really oughtn’t have done it because the stock 
which he had purchased some time previous 
was still unpaid for. It was something ter- 
rible, the amount of money it took to run a 
house these times—they really— 

Larimore put out a detaining hand. “ My 
God, man, don’t you suppose I know!” he de- 
manded. To think that Henry of all men 
had bought a piano when he still owed for 
his cattle! It was like meeting a fellow suf- 
ferer. Everybody was extravagant nowadays 
— everybody except the Russians. 

They were standing in the corral where 
Henry was finishing his chores. He turned 
suddenly and pointed through the dusk to 
Malkaroff’s shack searcely a hundred feet 
away. 

“Why don’t vou make them 


a proposition, 
Mr. Larimore?” he asked. “I 


understand 


‘7 





sudden vehement energy which he had never before displayed he lifted a defiant hand toward Fitchburg 


they’re about to buy a relinquishment out the 
other side otf Sergius’s. The old have 
sorter gct attached to this place; mebbe they’d 
like to stay on here if they knew it was for 


ones 


sale.” 

Only the stress of his great necessity kept 
Larimore from laughing outright. The Mal- 
karoffs in his house! Owning his. ranch! 
These stolid, mysterious, commonplace beasts 
of burden for whom his barnyard should al- 
ways suffice! 

“Tf you’re going to see them about it you’d 
better not much time,” Henry went on 
while Larimore blinked at the grotesquenss of 
the idea. * Better Sergius first. I 
wouldn’t waste any time on the old folks; they 
put everything up to him—him and Katinka. 
The boys have been making money hand over 
fist and it’s likely they’d all chip in if they 
bought. Besides, they know just what the 
place can do.” 

At that moment, Vladimir came past the 
corral. He was a big-boned, sturdy lad now, 
so much stronger than Little John, Larimore 
noticed, with that sudden detachedness which 
sometimes distinguishes the most trivial epi- 
sode of our hour of harassment. If the Mal- 
karoffs bought the place Vladimir, and not 
Little John, would some day doubtless be mas- 
ter there. The thought of that was like a 
knife-thrust to Larimore, for despite all his 
wife’s high-flown plans for their son, he had 
never given up the dream of returning some 
day to the ranch where Little John would 
manage affairs while he, Larimore, dozed his 
old age unworriedly away. Oh, well, what 
did it matter after all? The ranch had to be 
sold to someone. It was an affair of neces- 
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Plunged to her shoulders into the irrigation ditch which was running like a mill race and fished out Little John 











The Voodoo Man 


I 
BT Allister’s request the 
Englishman _ reddened 
slightly and shifted his 


feet in an attack of that 
national unease that afflicts 
a Briton when confronted 





with a situation that he 
does not entirely under- 
stand. 


in his gray flannels and soft shirt, 
de an unconsciously graceful picture as he 
lounged against the gallery rails; he was, to 


ppearances, a gentleman and entitled to 


be treated as one, but then, he was as obvi- 
American, and therefore impossible 

to be tagged and mentally shelved according 
s social place, in the manner dear to the 
h mind; it was so impossible to place 


the \mericans. Besides, gentlemen did not 
ilfy tramp about the West Indies looking 


r wogk—for a “berth” as the Englishman 
rased it 
We have, really nothing to offer you,” he 


th a touch of asperity that was really 

“Our sta® is quite complete. You 

went on in a more friendly tone, as 

hi that Allister was “taking it well.” 

\ see, crop is over and we really hardly 
ep the men we have busy.” 

\llister laughed. Apart from his youthful 

ks his laugh was the most attractive 

out him; its only fault was its rather 

readiness, which sometimes laid it 

the suspicion of being a means of 


thir | 


‘Don’t apologize,” he said. “ I understand. 


You don’t happen to know of any place where 
the ( need somebody ¢’ 
[The Englishman considered. ‘“ Perhaps—” 


then stopped and looked Allister 
over with a hesitating scrutiny. “I don’t rec- 
d it, you know. Really, I can’t take 
sponsibility in the matter whatever, 
but he hesitated again. 

‘Oh, go ahead,” laughed Allister. 
big enough to take care of myself.” 

Well, if you really want a berth,” began 
e other, and then immediately wallowed in 
‘IT mean, if you are tired 

nothing, I don’t wonder I’m sure— 
awfully dull out here with nothing to 


ne iM n 


“T am 


apologies, 


’'m dead broke and I need a job,” said 
Allister, cheerfully. 

The Englishman stiffened a little. Such 
| frankness was not quite playing the 
“Oh, very well, I was about to say 
might try Mr. de Mariniéres at 
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Tacarigua—but I don’t recommend it, mind 
you.” 

Allister jumped down from the rail and 
hitched up his belt with an alert readiness. 
“Good. Where is it and how do I get there?” 

“ Mind—I don’t recommend it in the least,” 
the other repeated. 

“But, if you like to take the chance—” 
he pointed out the way across the glowing 
landseape of fiery, green cane-fields, backed 
by the rose and purple of the mountain. 

He stood there looking after Allister as he 


swung down the road under the palms. 
“ Queer sort of chap that,” he mused. ‘“ But 


really quite decent, not at all the kind that 
wants to sit down on you. I am almost sorry 
that I sent him to Tacarigua—but then—those 
fellows may have been the rotters that de 
Mariniéres claimed they were—though it was 
funny they should all quit so suddenly and 
clear out overnight as they did. But then— 
after all—one doesn’t really know anything 
about the place—it may be all gossip.” 

The shadows were lengthening as Allister 
toiled up the last ridge and stood looking 
down on Taecarigua. An isolated valley, shut 
off from the rest of the island by the moun- 
tain wall, it spread fanwise below him to the 
sea, a cascade of green cane-fields, from the 
midst of which rose the house, long and white, 
with pillared galleries, shaded by a grove of 
palmistes. 

He flung himself down in the shade to rest 
in the coolness of the afternoon trade wind; 
though he had eaten nothing that day he had 
no sensation of hunger, but there was a leaden 
heaviness creeping over his limbs and up into 
his mind, like the engulfing of dark waters. 
The insouciance with which he usually cloaked 
things from his own gaze fell from him, leav- 


ing the bare bones stark before him; he 
suddenly realized his situation, alone and 


penniless in a strange country, and a “ nig- 
ger country ” at that. 

The precise reasons for his situation are 
of no importance, though he cursed them, as 
he lay there, with fluency and vehemence. 
It was a pretty tangled little mess that he had 
left behind him on his sudden departure from 
New York, but no worse than nine out of 
ten can look back upon at some period of their 
lives. He wished he had stayed and faced it 
now. But Allister’s great trouble was that 
he hated trouble. He had not yet learned 
that it is generally no more than a eurtain, 
black and painted with death’s heads, terrify- 
ing but innocuous, that is often hung across 
a fair prospect to test men’s nerve. He never 
faced things if he could help it; he so much 
preferred to go round. 


But suddenly, from the depths of his mind, 
those depths whose very existence he hardly 
suspected as yet, there arose, all unbidden, a 
specter of the time when the net of circum- 
stances would weave itself inextricably about 
him. It was doing so already. With a flash 
of unwilling insight he saw, what he had 
always refused ty see, how each successive 
compromise was narrowing his path until, 
some day, there would be no more turning aside 
and going round, only going through—or 
going, under. 

“T have a touch of fever, that is what 
is the matter with me,” he laughed, with re- 
covered nerve. “TI had better get down while 
I can. I shall skin out somehow,” and he 
set his face toward Tacarigua, and the house 
under the towering pillars of the palmistes. 

On the broad, jalousie-shaded gallery sat a 
young man of about Allister’s own age; he 
was obviously a Creole, dark, handsome in a 
rather foreign style, but spoiled by an appear- 
ance of listlessness and indifference that,.at 


first, seemed almost a deliberate affect a 


Behind his chair stood an old negro, his bald 
head, with its pantaloon tufts of white hair, 
nodding in a senile way, his face seamed with 
wrinkles, beaming in a sort of fatherly pride 
in the young man, over whom he watched 
with a brooding care. 

Allister squared his drooping shoulders and 
walked up the steps; the negro still hovered 
over his master, surrounding him with an at- 
mosphere of protective servility, or—Allister 
almost laughed as he thought of it, the idea 
was so evidently born of the fever that was 
upon him—was not the old man, after all, 
like one of those giant, tropical bats that fan 
their victims to sleep with their wings the 
while they suck their blood? 

The negro looked up at him, smiling and 


beaming in a grandfatherly way, nodding 
his head and enveloping Allister with. a 


subtle magnetism of doglike welcoming and 
approval, and Allister’s dark imaginings fled. 
“ Massa too much tire,” crooned the negro 
as he shutled forward a chair, moving with 
a swiftness surprising in one of his age, He 
forced Allister gently down into it and the 
other yielded gratefully. ; 
The young Creole listened gravely as Allis- 
ter stated his business, scanning him listlessly 
with eyes that would have been handsome had 
they showed any spark of life or interest. 
“T am sorry—” he began in a voice that, 
like everything else about him, was high-bred 
and clear cut, but marred by the same utter 
lifelessness. Almost as he spoke the negro 
was at his side, bending over him, speaking 
rapidly in the French patois of the island; 
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under her fringe of black lashes 


She was pressing back into the bush, glancing shyly up at him from 
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aster seemed to dissent but his objec- 
died down under the negro’s kindly in- 
ce. He turned again to Allister. 
u say you are a stranger in the island, 
ur? Have you no friends here?” 
ot a soul,” Allister replied. 
little unusual,” the Creole con- 
‘But I am needing some one to help 
the estate—my last overseer left me 
suddenly ”— he spoke almost as if re- 
a lesson, so mechanical were his tones. 
if you will stay, monsieur, I shall be 
d to take you on trial.” 
an instant his lusterless eyes turned 
\llister’s and blazed up with a sudden 
warning, or was it entreaty, as if they 
trying to tell him something that the 
ere forbidden to utter. Allister sprang 
feet with a swift, unaccountable de- 
Oo away, to leave the place while 
was yet time, but his limbs failed him 
e sank down again in his chair. 
in instant the old negro was at his side. 
1, stay,” he crooned. “Stay ‘long of 
Mariniéres and old Cudjoe. Massa 
ld Cudjoe fix him, soon get plenty 


is a 


get 


rubbed his hand over Allister’s aching 
some subtle soothing seemed to emanate 
it and the throbbing ceased. Allister 
in conscious of that restful feeling of 
looked after. In. his normal health and 
th he might have rebelled against its 
y suffocating insistence, but in his weak- 
ondition it was irresistible. 
right.” he murmured, “ [ll stay.” 


er had been three months at Taecar- 
Of the illness that had followed his 
he remembered but little, only a long 
stretches of oblivion, broken by hours 
rish pain, when he lay and waited for 
djoe to come and, with gentle rubbings, 


— 





Once 


soothe him till he fell back again into the 
dreamless depths. 

Then came days of delicious convalescence, 
when he lay consciously absorbing fresh 
strength from the glowing torrent of life that 
streamed all about him, while Cudjoe watched 
over him continually. 

He was a constant delight to Allister with 
his crooning, almost pathetically affectionate 
ways; with a strength that belied his wrinkled 
old face he would lift his patient bodily from 
bed to hammock and back again, and always, 
day or night, he was at hand. At first Allis- 
ter yielded gladly to his care, but, as each day 
brought new life and health rushing in upon 
him he began, almost ungratefully as he 
thought, to rebel against the negro’s constant, 
rather debilitating attentions, until at last he 
broke from them altogether, declaring that he 
was well, well as he had never been be- 
fore. 

Of de Mariniéres he knew hardly anything 
more than on the first day they had met, and 
he finally gave him up as a problem too 
hard for him to solve. The Creole was always 
the same—grave, courteous, listless, his eyes 
veiled, his lips set in habitually slightly smil- 
ing curves. He was apparently unaware of 
all Allister’s advances and yet at times Allis- 
ter detected the other’s eyes turned toward 
him with a strange expression of yearning, as 
if he were trying to say something for which 
he could find no words. He never mingled 
in the island society, but seemed content to 
dream in his own domain, and not another 
white face had Allister seen since coming to 
the estate. 

Everywhere were negroes. They swarmed 
in the cane-fields, they toiled in the cocoa 
groves, cut brush in the High Woods or hoed 
in the coffee plantation. At night, perched 
like flocks of homing crows on the clattering 
mule carts, they came back to the shacks un- 


they had met Cudjoe beaming at them with grandfatherly delight 
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der the cocoa-palms, where the women cooked 
and waited. 

The men were big and black, brawny giants 
of ebony; the women were of every hu. from 
the pallid skins of the “ Métisses ” to thie rich 
tints of the full blood. Of their real lives 
Allister knew nothing. He could see oily the 
surface and they baffled all his attempts to 


penetrate beneath it. They were different 
from the negroes on the other side of the 
island; they were quieter, more sullen. There 
were things back of them that he did not 


understand. 

At night there were mysterious fires that 
gleamed through the palms; ghostly lights 
and fluttering trails of rags that decked the 
silk-cotton trees—the “ Zombi” trees, the 
blacks called them. 

Sometimes he was aroused from sleep by 
the sound of wild songs, shouts and the throb 
of tom-toms, that made him wonder what was 
going on out there under the palms and the 
stars, but into none of it was he allowed to 
see. Even if he went in search there was 
nothing there, when he arrived, but the dying 
embers of a fire, while from out the high cane 
came the sound of stealthy breathing and the 
occasional shuffle of a naked foot on the hard 
earth. 

De Mariniéres never seemed to trouble him- 
self about it at all and Allister’s curiosity 
soon died down. He knew that there were 
many things in the island that, as long as 
they were done in secret, it was the part of 
wisdom for the whites to ignore. 

Of one thing he was certain. He had not 
been bidden to Tacarigua for the sake of his 
help, for of occupation he had almost none. 
The estate seemed to run itself in a slip-shod 
fashion without much visible direction from 
anyone. 

Every morning de Mariniéres rode, list- 
lessly as usual, out over the cane-fields and 
round the estate, but the most of his time he 
spent dreaming in his hammock and always, 
in the field or in the house, Cudjoe was at his 
side. 

Guarding him from every contact, hovering, 
crooning, his wrinkled. face bobbed perpetually 
at his master’s shoulder. As Allister some- 
times disgustedly reflected it seemed impos- 
sible for the Creole to even draw a breath un- 
less Cudjoe was there to help him. 

Between himself and the negro there had 
come to be a silent, subjective antagonism that 
had arisen with his first attempts to establish 
a really friendly relationship with de Marini- 
éres. Cudjoe had checkmated him at every 
turn. At times Allister almost hated the old 
negro, and then laughed at himself for being 
fanciful as he saw the foolishly beaming, half- 
comic countenance nodding in servile affee- 
tion. Tle was simply jealous, with the devo- 
tion of a dog, of any attempts on his master’s 
regard. 

Once only had Allister broached the subject 
of his leaving Tacarigua. That morning he 
had met a white man riding on the borders of 
the estate, and with the camaraderie of com- 
mon white blood they had stopped to chat to- 
gether. 

On hearing that Allister was at Tacarigua 
the man’s friendliness had suddenly cooled, 
and Allister, resenting an implication that he 
felt but could not understand, had bade him 
a curt good-by. 

A few moments later the man had caught 
up with him again, and spoke. 


“Look here, I was rude just now and [, 


want to apologize,’ he said. “ The fact is 
that de Mariniéres and his precious estate are 
not popular on the island and anybody who 
stays there is regarded with some suspicion, 
but you seem to be a decent fellow, and may- 
be they are keeping you in the dark. The 
whole place is just a hotbed of voodooism, 
and they say that de Mariniéres himself is 
tainted with it. What goes on there nobody 
knows, but one or two young fellows who 
were there all cleared out very suddenly—left 
the island overnight, in fact—and people gen- 
erally fight shy of Tacarigua.” 

“ Excuse me—but I cannot listen to gossip 
about my employer,” replied Allister coldly. 

“ Well—I have warned you,” the man went 
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on. “ Here is my ecard, and if you want to 
leave in a hurry come to me and I will put 
you up.” 

In spite of his resentment, Allister found 
himself unable to shake off the impression of 
the man’s words. Who were these other men 
and why had they left so suddenly? There 
was surely not an easier place to be found 
than the post of overseer at Tacarigua. 
Even that Englishman who had pointed him 
the way had warned him—into his mind there 
flashed a recollection of the look in de Mari- 
niéres’s eyes when first they had met, a look 
of entreaty, which had vanished under Cud- 
joe’s crooning administrations. 

That evening he had spoken of leaving. 
De Mariniéres, waking momentarily from his 
self-communings, had looked at him as if in 
great relief. A spark of actual liking shone 
in his eyes for an instant, together with a 
gladness that the other was going, but Cud- 
joe protested with a humble affection, and the 
Creole relapsed into his usual listlessness, 
courteously hoping that Allister would stay. 


The next day Allister had met Palmyre, 
with a skin like the creamy magnolia petals, 
a scarlet mouth like the flowers of the hibis- 
cus, straight as a young palmiste tree, supple 
and pliant as the vanilla vines, and there 
was no longer any thought of his leaving Ta- 
carigua. 

He had come upon her in the coffee plan- 
tation, nearly riding her down as he carelessly 
passed. She was pressing back into the bush 
to avoid his horse’s hoofs, half hidden by the 
mass of flowering branches, glancing shyly up 
at him from under her fringe of black lashes. 

In an instant he had dismounted, hat in 
hand, and was making his apologies. For the 
moment he had taken her for a white girl, 
and the surprise—for white girls do not roam 
alone on the island—robbed him of his poise. 
Then a glance at her dress, at the bare feet 
and slim ankles that gleamed through the 
coarse Para grass, disillusioned him. It was 
of no avail that her skin was so white, her 
nose so thin and arched and proud, her scar- 
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Palmyre came down to meet him 


let lips as chastely cut as those of a marble 
Venus. Somewhere in her veins was a tiny 
strain of black blood, and, to all intents and 
purposes, she was but a negress, after all. 

She was young. Ilad she been white Allis- 
ter would have put her at twenty-one, but 
allowing for the early maturity of the mixed 
race he judged she must be about eighteen. 
It was well for her, he thought, that she was 
safely hidden here in Tacarigua. Had she 
been the other side of the mountains, where 
white men were numerous, she would already 
have gone to her fate. He had seen enough 
of the island life to know that. 

Allister suddenly realized that he was 
young, a man, a white man, and therefore in 
command, that this girl was beautiful, the 
first beautiful girl he had seen since coming 
to the estate, and that she was practically a 
negress and debarred from any consideration. 

A hot flush rose under the creamy skin of 
the girl’s throat as she read his mind in his 
eyes, but she faced him coolly, without a trace 
of self-consciousness, as she spoke. 

“Tt is unnecessary for monsieur to make 
his apologies—it was as much my fault.” 

At the sound of her voice, Allister’s shame 
overtook him, a shame at himself for having 
so far forgotten his chivalry to even this col- 
ored girl, thing of naught though she was, a 
blossom to be plucked by any white man who 
chose. Those were the island ethics, but he 
had been trained otherwise, and, gazing at the 
girl’s delicate loveliness, he felt a sudden dis: 
gust at himself for having descended to the 
island level. And was the girl really colored 
after all? Her voice was high bred and cool, 
her French pure and without a trace of the 
negro patois. At that instant Allister saw 
what was the resemblance to some one fa- 
miliar to him that he had instantly noted— 
she was like de Mariniéres. 

Had the Creole shown one spark of her life 
and vitality he would have been her male 
counterpart, feature for feature. Allister 
knew that he had solved the mystery, she was 
probably de Mariniéres’s half sister, the daugh- 
ter of one of those unions that so embitter 


the lives of the white women in the West In- 
dies and give to every white Creole family 
its darker shadow. 

Allister’s boyish honor rose up in the girl’s 
defense. Tle knew that he would inevitably 
love her; his whole nature had cried out to 
her the moment he had seen her, smiling from 
her bower of flowers, but he must never win 
her since the island laws forbade his doing 
so honorably. She was smiling at him again 
now, quick to read him as she would an open 
book. She came forth from her protecting 
screen of branches; she knew that she was safe 
with him. 

What had they said? Allister could not 
remember, only that they had sat side by side 
upon the grass in the shade of the coffee, 
laughing like children. She had despoiled the 
bushes of their burden of white flowers with 
her ruthless little hands, weaving a wreath for 
her hair, then another for him, setting it all 
awry on his head so that he looked like a 
bacchanalian young god from a classic shore. 

She had told him bits of her history, of 
years spent in a convent on the other side of 
the island, under the care of the good sisters; 
of how she now lived, with a vague “ Tante,” 
in a little cottage high up on the borders of 
the estate, under the purple shadow of the 
cocoa. Many other things she told him, little 
unconscious self-revealings of a life as gay 
and innocent as that of the humming birds 
that whirred in the masses of coffee flowers 
over their heads—and yet, even there, Allis- 
ter caught a hint of that strange shadow that 
seemed to hang over Tacarigua. 

It was when she had spoken of his leaving 
that he had noticed it. She knew that he had 
so spoken. It was impossible to keep any- 
thing secret in Tacarigua; the whole estate 
was just a huge whispering gallery. For a 
moment she had looked at him as de Mari- 
niéres had looked that first evening, but there 
was a difference, too. The Creole had looked 
that way because he could not say whatever 
it was he would, the girl looked at him so 
because she could have said, but would not. 

[Continued on page 44] 
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LIGHT 


to admire the art of the 
the same time defended himself from the 
accusation that he was too utilitarian to ap- 
preciate fine paintings and fine music. “I be- 
lieve in the art of the present,” he said. “I 
believe modern art keeps pace with modern 
thinking. It deals not with saints but with 
people, their sufferings and their problems.” 


old masters, but at 


And in music he prefers Wagner. Not a 
purely utilitarian mind after all, you see, in 


this man who has labored 
useful sciences. 

Nor has the whir of dynamos stilled either 
his inquiries or his speculations in that fas- 
cinating realm of philosophy where we con- 
sider ourselves, the road we travel, and why. 

‘It is undeniable,” he told a fellow traveler 
one evening as they watched the flow of con- 
tinental humanity past their vantage point in 
the garden of a famous hotel, “ that the great 
quest of humanity is happiness. But was the 
world created to be happy? How many are 
truly happy? I’ve studied people in all 
classes and conditions, and everywhere I have 
found, when you get below the surface, that 
it is mostly the insincere individual who says, 
‘IT am happy.’ Nearly everybody wants some- 
thing he hasn’t got, and as things are con- 
structed, what he wants is money, more money 
than he has in his pocket. 

“ But after all, money can only buy a 
things. Why should anyone envy the 


lifetime with the 


few 
cap- 


SUCCESS 


tains of industry? Their lives are m:Je yp 
of those vast, incessant worries from «hich 
the average individual is happily ired, 
Worry, worry, that is the evil of life. 
‘What do I consider the nearest aj) roxi- 
mation to happiness of which the prosent 
human nature is capable? Why, living on 
farm which is one’s own, far from the | -ctic, 
artificial conditions of the city—a farm where 
one gets directly from one’s own soil what 
one needs to sustain life, with a garden in 
front and a healthy, normal family to con- 
tribute those small domestic joys whicii re- 


lieve a man from business strain.” 

Thus did he quaintly illustrate that le 
cast in the mold of all the rest of mankind; 
for he thinks he would be happy if he were 
farmer, 
to be an 


is 
. . . a 
and fate and his talents forced him 
inventor. Of course he could buy a 


farm, but his wisdom tells him he cannot 
buy happiness, therefore he deduces that he 
would not find happiness on a farm. 


Edison does not believe what he terms 
‘general education,” and he found in Europe 
a text for discourse. Not that he found Eu- 
ropean education good, for he judged it 
ly bad, due no less, he concluded, to its 
erality than its meagerness. 

‘General education,” he asserted, “ is a lux- 
ury for those with money to spare. It leads 
nowhere as a rule. It is parrotlike instruc- 
tion, where the reasoning faculties are not de- 
veloped, and a boy is turned out a mere echo 
of traditional ideas. We need nothing so 
much as reform in educational methods. Ed- 
ucate, educate, but on new and proper lines, 
and I say it the more frequently as I see in 
Europe the depressing lack of that great fac- 
tor of civilization. That we have schools that 
meet the needs of a diverse state of society is 
to my mind where we surpass Europe, 
ought not to forget to progress.” 

Edison is credited with being a millionaire, 
but in his factory quarter of the New Jersey 
town of West Orange he is never thought of 
as a rich man, but as a man who works un- 
ceasingly. When his plant was small and the 
community more seattered * the works 
a beacon light for the valley, 
often undimmed until the sun came up to 
eclipse it with brighter rays. The shops now 
are many and big, and the district thickly set- 
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tled with workmen, but ‘‘.ey say “the wiz- 
ard” has not changed greatly in habit, except 
that he works less by night. 
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Most Beautiful Woman in England.” Her 
profile is considered to be perfect from the 
classic standpoint. 


She is the wife of Major-General Sir Reg- 


inald Pole-Carew, retired, and is the daugh- 
ter o| the Marquis of Ormond. As Lady 
Beatr'ce Butler she was the toast of Ireland. 
She was the eldest daughter of the house, and 
duriny her girlhood frequently accompanied 


her father on journeys to different parts of 


the world. On one of these expeditions she 
met ihe then Shah of Persia, and brought 
home as a token of his admiration one of the 
most superb uncut rubies now to be found in 


the british Empire. 


Clara Morris the most popular of 


the great emotional ac- 
tresses of a generation known to the present 
day theatergoers only as memories are known, 
lives to-day as much a heroine in real life as 
ever she was in the play. She has conquered 
suffering by insisting that life in pain still is 
life big and desirable. 

There is no hint of the nearly lifelong in- 
valid in her placid face as she sits under the 
garden tree at her home not far from New 
York City. 

Augustin Daly is twelve years dead, and 
his. theater long in strange control, but he 
had a kinder fate than most who have tried 
to carry ideals to the stage, for his deeds and 
purposes have been written down by friendly 
hands, among which those of Miss Morris have 
been found not the least. Of the Daly com- 
pany of her day, Miss Morris may be said to 
be the last survivor. Many sterling players 
succeeded to the organization after she went 
to the banner of A. M. Palmer, for Ada Rehan 
had not then joined the company, nor John 
Drew received his schooling there, but when 
Mrs. Gilbert died the better known players 
of her contemporaneous company were gone. 
Jimmy Louis, Fanny Davenport, George 
Clarke and Louis James had preceded her. 

A. M. Palmer lived longer than his mana- 
gerial rival; lived to see the passing of his 
Union Square theater, and to become the os- 
tensible manager but practical pensioner of 
the player who conceived that he owed to him 
the chance that in a single night sent him 
from the lowest levels of obscurity far up the 
heights of stardom—Richard Mansfield, who 
was given the role of Baron Chevrial in “ A 
Parisian Romance,” because a better known 
actor thought the part too small to take. Two 
topics remained to the last the particular 
property of Mr. Palmer. Of a night toward 
the end of a performance after the box-office 
was closed he was accustomed to tell the 
newspaper men of many cities the stories. 
One was the “luck of Chevrial and Mans- 
field’; the other was of the emotional inten- 
sity of Clara Morris. 
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Crara Morris Looks PEACEFULLY AT THE Past, AND THE FuTuRE, Too 


‘IT have never known her equal for sheer 
nervous vitality,’ he would insist. “ There 
have been emotional actresses of many pow- 


ers, but hers was unique. Her emotion 
wreaked itself upon her, and what she gave 


her audiences was her life. Many and many’s 
the time as the curtain fell upon the last act 


» see her able to come to 


I never expected t 
the stage again.” 

Was it any wonder that the spectators who 
beheld her portrayals of Camille, of Madeline 
Morel, of Miss Multon, and a score of other 
trying characterizations were willing to wor- 
ship before her shrine? 
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All Souls’ Eve is the evening prece 
On this one night—or so our fathers said 
So they still say where old beliefs are dear 
Heaven permits the spirits of the dead 
To seek their homes, and those who loved 
them here. 


Keep the lights low, and do not bar the door; 
Bring forth the few dear treasures laid 
away; 
Set the old hobby-horse upon the floor, 
There, where a little child was wont to play. 


Bring down from the high shelf the building 
blocks, 
The broken engine, and the Indian bow; 
And brave tin soldiers, shut into their box 
By little dimpled hands 


so long ago. 


And knitting-bag—’tis treasured 


mother’s 
there, 
The needles 


dear! 


mother, 


in the wool Ah, 
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By Maup Goinc 


This was your footstool, this your favorite 
chair; 

We'll place them in your favorite corner, 
here. 


The book I read to father that last day 
Before he slept—we never passed 
mark- 
Put it beside his chair. The lamp this way; 
He liked it so. Was that a footstep? Hark! 


this 


Ah, but to see! if but a moment’s space 
The father’s loving eyes and silver hair, 
The baby’s smile, the mother’s gentle face, 
And know that still they live and love— 
somewhere. 


To hear a voice, familiar onee and dear, 
To feel the light soft touches of a child; 
So little would suffice our hearts to cheer; 
But no sign comes. The night is bleak and 
wild, 


e Vigil of All Souls 


ding All Souls’ Day; the vigil falls therefore in the night between the first and second of. November 


And wears apace. Did you see something 
move? 

There by the door? ’Twas but a shadow 
cast. 


Was that a footstep that we used to love? 
No! Nothing but a wandering wind went 
past. 


They will not come! They will not come this 
night! 

Nor any other night! 
To change our doubt te 
sight 
We cannot 


shore. 


Nor evermore! 
to bless our 


peace 


lure them back: from that far 


Nor with our restlessness disturb their rest. 
God of the two worlds, pity our sore hearts, 
And give us faith to say, as night departs, 
“They are with Thee, O God, and that is 
best.” 




















| changed to my most becoming shade of blue himation 


py |’ all began with mother’s 
giving a Greek dinner. 
You have to do something 
out of the ordinary, you 
\ i} know, to get along in so- 
) ciety. Everybody, knows 
that papa has more money 
than anyone else in town, 
but all the same we had to 
our intellectual superiority also, and to 
that culture and wealth may walk ami- 
hand in hand: (1 got that last senti- 
it of a book.) Of course we don’t really 
n to be intellectual. No honest Americans 
But mamma knows that she’s a good host- 
( and that she has a young and attractive 
daughter, meaning me, and papa doesn’t care 
about anything except business, so we just go 
ahead and have a good time. 
ginal parties had been quite the rage in 
ind each one seemed a greater suecess 
last. First the Jones-Smyths gave 
t dinner,” at which the table was really a 
ind you ate your food off floating plates 
th air tanks underneath, and there were 
lfishes and little yellow ducklings and even 
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bullfrogs swimming around. The Browne- 
Robynsons went one better when they had a 
full-fledged Russian count as their guest and 
gave an “ anarchist masked ball ” in his honor. 
But the Johnson-Greenes capped the climax 
by hiring a trained chimpanzee from a circus, 
and a lot of stuffed animals from a museum, 
and giving a “ Noah’s Ark luncheon.” It was 
then that mamma’s Irish blood asserted itself 
and she decided to have a Greek dinner. 

ar The affair was a huge 
suecess. Mamma and I 
studied for two whole 
days on the subject, and 
had all the details cor- 
rect—Greek furniture, 
Greek dishes, Greek food, 
Greek decorations, and 
Greek costumes. We had 
the walls of the dining- 
room painted with a sort 
of frieze composed of the 
Greek word for hash. It 


reached almost all the 
way around, and_ the 
Greek letters were very 


decorative. Papa said it 
looked like a nightmare 
of fraternity pins, but we 
didn’t care, and anyway 


some of our more edu- 
cated guests could _ tell 
quite a number of the 
letters. We sent for the 


people in chariots, and 
had torches stuck in the 


ground outside, so the 

whole effect, with all the 

Isadora Duncan costumes floating around, 
was very pretty. 

Mamma was tickled to death because she 


had found something that was more com- 
fortable than a kimono and yet could be worn 
in public. After the last guest had departed, 
she leaned back in a large and comfortable 
diphros (that’s the Greek word for chair) 
and said with conviction, “ Vll never take off 
this dress again as long as I live.” 

“Oh, Eliza!” said papa in a shocked tone, 
and rather reproachfully. He was sitting on 
one of the klinai, or couches, smoking a long, 
black cigar, and with his himation, which 
looked like a sheet, wrapped around his legs. 
(Mamma hates to be called “ Eliza.’ Ever 
since papa made his money she has insisted on 
“Elspeth” or “ Bettina.”) But she was seri- 
ously in love with that Greek costume, al- 
though, of course, she didn’t mean her remark 
to be taken literally. I rather liked the style 
myself, because it was so becoming, especially 
the arms, but I was a little taken aback the 
next morning when mamma announced flatly 
that she was going to be Greek from that 





siastie about it that we let her have her way, 
and became temporarily a Hellenistic house- 
hold. Papa didn’t put it just that way. He 
used stronger and more distinctly American 
language. It was embarrassing at first to have 
to drive to town in a chariot instead «of an 
automobile or a carriage. A crowd would 
always collect and ask whether it was a circus 
or a patent medicine. But mamma was such 
a social leader that nobody dared to criticize 
her to her face. Only most of the servants 
gave notice immediately because they had to 
keep so many torches burning and weren't 
allowed to turn on the electric lights. Final- 
ly mamma came to have a sort of religious 
feeling about the matter. She had picked up 
something about transmigration of souls at 
the anarchist and chimpanzee parties, and she 
really believed that she was one of the ancient 
Greeks in disguise, maybe Penelope or Helen 
of Troy, and that her real nature was just 
beginning to assert itself. 

Her next announcement was that we would 
have to have a Greek house. Papa refused 
pointblank to have the old house torn down, 
but told her she could have a Greek house 
built in one corner of the premises and play 
with it all she liked. It might do for a garage 
some day. 

So mamma wrote at once to the best archi- 
tects in town and told them to send out 
their expert on Greek houses to draw up the 
plans. Papa swore they’d never do it, but the 
next morning, bright and early, a man drove 
up in a machine, and after fooling for a while 
with the door-bell, which, of course, wouldn’t 
work, he announced his presence by three loud 
raps with the ancient green knocker that 
mamma had put up. I could see from my 
window that he was young and quite good- 
looking, so I changed to my most becoming 
shade of baby blue himation and put a little 
extra time on the effectively simple Greek 
arrangement of my _ hair. 

It seems the man was somewhat taken aback 
at first, for Bridget was sweeping the front 
hall in a rather frowsy-looking chiton, and 
opened the door unexpectedly; but mamma, 
who was reading “ Greek Life ” in the library, 
came to his rescue at once, as I could hear 
from the top of the staircase. 

“Oh, how do you do?” she called out cheer- 
fully, gliding her sandals over the hard-wood 
floors in what she believed was the graceful 
Greek walk. ‘“ You are the architect, aren’t 
you?” 

“Why, yes,” he stammered in some con- 
fusion, gazing with evident astonishment at 
her costume. “ How did you know?” 

“Oh, 1 could see by your profile that you 
were a transmigrated Greek,” answered mam- 

[Continued on page 48| 
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and olives so he was able to make a square meal 
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At the Bottom of the Ship 


Author of THE 


e VER New York Harbor a 


December day was break- 


ing. In the harsh gray 
light, the big watchman 
who stood at the foot of 


the dock looked numb with 
cold, and he made no chal- 
lenge as I passed. Though 
I had a under- 
neath, I buttoned my ulster tighter, for down 
the long dark dockshed there came a raw, chill 
wind. To my left, through gaping doorways 
could be seen the white sides of an ocean liner. 
It was to sail at ten But now it 
seemed deserted. Only from a few portholes 
gleamed lights, and I heard a voice from some- 
where. Down here the dock was empty. 

Until late the night before I had watched 
this crashing sluice-way of commerce, where 





sweater 


o'clock. 


working under their stevedores, who cursed 
and bawled out orders, some three hundred 
“dockers,” Irish, German, Polish, Italian, 
had heaved and trundled and smashed things 
about. But there were only a score of them 
now. I told one what I had come to see. He 
grinned. 

“That bunch of dead ones,” he remarked. 
“You'll find ’em farther up the dock.” 

I found them near the head of the dock, 
huddled close to the wall to escape the wind. 
Over a hundred in number, Scotch and Irish, 
Germans, Danes, and a few native Ameri- 
cans, from twenty to forty-five years of age: 
some had grips or old canvas bags and over- 
coats or sweaters, but more had neither bag- 
gage nor coats: they stood in the raw chill 
darkness, their hands in their pockets, shiv- 
ering. Not big men, rather under-sized, some 
tough and hard-muscled, others flabby. These 
were the men I had come to see, the men who 
are fast replacing the sailors, the men who 
feed fires that drive ocean liners, the men at 
the bottom of the ship. 

I had seen them “ sign on” 
fore. In a long narrow room on the dock, 
before the Federal Commissioner whose pres- 
ence is required by law, the ship doctor, the 
chief engineer and his men had picked their 
crew for the engine room: a score of junior 
engineers, some thirty “oilers” and about a 


three day s be- 


hundred “stokers” (firemen) and “trim 
mers.” 

The crew from the last voyage had been 
taken first. The doctor had examined each 


one, had found some with certain chronic dis- 
eases, and these men had signed papers waiv- 
ing “all claim to sick pay or maintenance if 
there is trouble from this cause on the. voy- 
age.” One puny little Scotchman with a sal- 
low face and black mustache had owned that 
he had had his complaint for eighteen years. 

“ Good for another eighteen years, eh?” the 
doctor had said jocosely. “ Yes, sir! Yes!” 
the little old man had eagerly answered. 
Next had come a stout, gray-headed Irishman 
with red sodden features, almost too drunk to 
hold the pen; he had chuckled waggishly to 
himself as he signed away all claims. Hav- 
ing passed the doctor, each man had signed 
the ship’s articles. Wages for firemen forty 
dollars, thirty for the trimmers, to be paid 
at the end of the three weeks trip. They were 
to work in shifts of four hours on and eight 
hours off. “But more if the captain re- 
quires it.” 

After the old crew had signed, there had 
been left some twenty places, for which over 
a hundred men were pushing and shoving 
outside. When the door was opened, they 
had come in with a rush, to be cursed and 
elbowed into two lines, long lines of ragged 
figures, craning necks and dirty faces. The 
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Eicuty Feet rrom THE Bow AND at THE Botrom oF THE SHIP 


T he T?, in @ regior lower th in the stoke-holi them elve 


shown in the illustration, 


quarters than on the older boats, but they are “ 


chief engineer and his oily little assistant 
had gone up and down between the lines. 
“Get back! You! Yes, you! Get back!” 


They had kept crowding out of line, shoving 
forward their papers from former ships, their 
records of service short and long, from the 
single paper of one slim, healthy looking boy 
to the bunch of tattered documents held out 
by the little old Seotchman who had had his 
complaint for eighteen years. 

That had been done three days ago. 
now the chosen few were here. 

Suddenly I saw the Irishman, the one who 


And 


s, the firemen of th 
id the ““Mauretania” and “Lusitania,” the 
and the ““Mauretania and “Lusitania the 


liners live: On the “ Olympic,” 
iven more air and better 
L 


> transatlantu 
tokers are 


speeded up” at their work. 


had chuckled as he had signed, come drifting 
up the dock, still rather drunk, carefully 
tacking from side to side, now smiling, now 
frowning and muttering. 

But all the rest had sobered up. For these 
are not like the old shanghaing days. 

In those days, only ten years ago, when a 
ship was in need of a crew for the morrow, 
the shipping master would send out his run- 
ners during the night to the “ crimps ” (lodg- 
ing houses for seamen). The men, drunk or 
drugged, would be brought to the dock in 
wheelbarrows and carts. Their names or their 








uld be signed by others, and as a 
r wages for two months or more 
allotted in advance. Shipping mas- 
ners, tailors, keepers of saloons and 
| got their share. And if when on 
consciousness out at sea the sea- 
belled, he would be soundly beaten 
vn into irons on bread and water. 
votes. 


ve no 


e times are changing. 


The allotting 


has been stopped by law. Shangha- 

been practically stopped. And there 

ree big institutions, the Seamen’s 

( Institute, the Seamen’s Friend So- 


nd the Seamen’s Christian Associa- 
of which aim in various ways to help 
nd firemen in port. 
n place of the old shipping master, 
rd Wright, of the Christian Associa- 
supplies the men for all the big 
ntic lines on the North River. His 
n is largely supported by these lines, 
their sole employing agent. All 
t go first to his office, there to be 
the wrecks weeded out, the sound 
stered and given tickets, and only 
with his tickets are admitted to the 
Ile had been present with his assist- 
n the men were signing on, and he 
the head of the gangplank now to 
they came on sober. These are the 


lency. 
stokers’ problem has not yet been 
lespite our efforts,” Mr. Wright told 





the greater part of them. still waste 
in port. get a lodging-house bunk 
in and spend their days and nights 
There is a cheap poisoned 
skelly down here. Some lie 
But at least they all come 
added. 
re coming now, up the wet glisten- 
plank. At the top, one of Wright’s 
called off each man’s number to the 
neer, who stood checking them off 
for they were to be known as 
this moment on. 
one of the junior engineers, I 
n into the engine room, down and 
teep ladders of steel through the in- 
of machinery, and so at last to 


holes 


rrooms. 
illed 


rw eeks. 


from 


vere four of these steel-enclosed 
connected by low triangular-shaped 
through which we had to stoop to 
The floor was embedded thick with 
pools of water lay here and there, 
valls dripped in places, and every- 
ere was grease. In the stoke-holes 
lay in heaps, and stout iron doors 
the bunkers where thousands of 
tored for the voyage. In the rows 
the fires were banked. 
here at the bottom there is neither 
only steel walls and electric 





Down Here at THE Bottom THERE 1s NEITHER Day 


Freeing the fires of “ clinkers” 


light. The watch of which my guide had 
charge went on at ten o’clock that day and 
came off at two, went on-again at ten at night 
and came off at two in the morning. During 
his watch it was his duty to keep going back 
and forth through the stoke-holes. In each 
were eight. firemen, with a ‘lead fireman” at 
their head. At present the stoke-holes were 
empty and cool. I felt a strong draught of 
fresh air from above. 

“We'll fire up soon enough when we start,” 
he said grimly. “Still, at this season it’s not 
so bad. But in summer it’s awful. We strip 
naked, all of us. Of course,” he added, “ this 
is not one of the newest boats. You will tind 
conditions better on the Mauretania, for in- 
stance.” 

I learned later that this was true, that 
the Wauretania’s stoke-holes were larger and 
cleaner, with much better air; and also that 
the stoking there is done to the clang of a 
gong, which paces the men and so speeds up 
the work. <A striking parallel to the clothing 
industry, where the foul old sweat-shops are 
fast giving way to the large modern factories, 
cleaner, with better light and air, but where 
the work moves faster, each worker keeping 
time with the throb of the machines. And as 
there you hear talk of the “ good old days” 
of dirt and gloom, when you could smoke, 
drink, talk or sing when you pleased, so on 
the Mauretania they talk of small liberties 
they have lost. For the gong cannot wait. <A 
machine beats it. The old galley ships of the 
Romans had gongs. 

Of all the men in the engine room, by all 
odds the worst off of the lot are the “ trim- 
mers.” They are “trimmers,” because they 
trim the ship by passing the coal from the 
bunkers out into the This is 
mere shoveling at first, for the coal is close 
to the bunker doors; but as the voyage goes 
on the trimmer must use a barrow and go 
farther and farther back into the bunker, 
where the air is a cloud of coal dust, and 
where in a storm, when the ship: is rolling 
and pitching, the bunker rolls and_ pitches, 
There have been many accidents here 
from the falling masses of coal. 

The trimmer, too, helps the fireman in the 
job of removing the “clinkers.” This the 
fireman does by throwing open the furnace 
deor and plunging his long tools, his “ devil,” 


stoke-holes. 


too, 


“rake” and “slicer” deep into the fiery 
mass. Jerking, shoving and dragging, he 


finally brings out a mass of clinker. As it 
falls flaming on the floor, the trimmer throws 
on it a bueket of water; a cloud of steam fills 
the stoke-hole. The fireman staggers back for 
a few moments’ rest, and then goes at it 
again, and so on until the fire is free. 
This firing is no simple work. For the fire- 
man must be able to tell by the flame just 
what it needs. It makes all the difference 
how he spreads the coal. And if he is not 
getting all the heat that is needed, then the 


~~ 


SUCCESS 


steam pressure goes down, and the sto<e-hole 
hears from the chief engineer. 


There are artists even in stoke-hole . men 
with a passion for their work. “I «annot 
say,” said my guide, “that hard drinki:.g al. 


ways spoils a stoker. In fact, I knew one 
Liverpool Irishman who stoked better «irunk 
than sober. I have seen him barely «le to 
slide down the ladder; but once before the 
furnace door, balancing somehow, he would 
go at it, and it was a wonder the way he 
worked. Ile handled his fire as a good |iorse- 
man will handle a horse.” 

Leaving the stoke-holes and climbing up 
and down more ladders, we worked our way 
to that region, about eighty feet froim the 
bow, and down at the bottom of the ship, 


where the firemen and trimmers lived. It 
was made up of several rooms, very low. with 
naked steel floors, walls and ceilings. As we 


went through room after room, I asked in 
vain to be shown the place where the air 
came in. 

1 stopped in a room about twenty feet 
square and seven feet high, where thirty-four 
stokers had their bunks, two tiers deep and 
crowded The air was hot and _ thick 
with smoke and heayy body odors. Some men 
were flung out snoring on their mattresses, 
others were smoking and drinking from. bot- 
tles which they had already brought from 
their bags. In the corner was one group of 
nine, their flushed faces close together, sing- 
ing. It was a chaotic mass of sound, with 
several melodies going at once, and attempts 
at “ whisky tenors.” Other men were eating 
here. On the floor was a huge pan of what 
I took at first to be dirty water. But this 
turned out to be Irish stew, with chunks of 
meat and potato in it. 

In this crowded stifling chamber, while 
some ate or drank or sang, others took their 
rest — until roused by the engineer of their 
watch, who shouted out their numbers. These 
numbers were already posted by watches in a 
passageway above. If Number One gets sick, 
I discovered, Number Two must do the extra 
work in addition to his own: that is, he must 
stoke for two watches, eight hours in all, and 
without extra pay. The next time, Number 
Three does the extra work, and so on down 
the list. The men were eagerly reading the 


close. 


list. No names were here, only numbers. 
And some who were already fuddled with 
drink had forgotten their numbers. They 


fumbled in their pockets for their tags. 

After my guide left me, I moved about, 
watching for over an hour. From pipes, ciga- 
rettes and vile cigars the smoke grew thick 
and pungent. There was a babel of voices 
now, some deep and rough and some strained 
high. Coats and sweaters were thrown off, 
showing hairy breasts and tattooed arms. And 
men kept restlessly moving about, elbowing 
and shoving. 


[Continued on page 50] 
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It was her heart that loved too much 


Chapter X 


In WuicH THE Captain Gores His Way aNnp 
We Ovrs 


omans:aopeoses APTAIN HAVERSTRAW, 

= like most dreamers, fairy- 
tale men, and artists in 
words, had oceasionally to 
combine business with the 
pleasure of mere talking. 
Probably, if the world were 
organized on a more genial 
SBSSSGL-6ER:28 plan, the captain would be 
drawing a large salary from the universe in 
exchange for his conversation. As things are 
at present, however, the captain ekes out the 
income he derives from his versatile tongue 
by peddling clams on the seaboard of Long 
Island Sound, having a well-defined route, so 
many miles north and south, and so far in- 
land, on both shores, a route on which he is 
looked for, as men watch the skies for the ris- 
ing of the heavenly bodies. For the captain 
is hardly less punctual in his terrestrial orbit 
then they in theirs. If it were not for the 
close acquaintance between the stars and the 
captain, he would hardly find his way on dark- 
ling nights into little ports that are hardly 
more than an old sail or two, and a trench of 


C 








rushes, little tucked-away harbors asleep amid 
grass and butterflies all day, and at night only 
to be found by instinct, winding somewhere 
among drowsy barns and the sweet breath of 
cattle. 

Among such “seaports” Captain Haver- 
straw was now to wend his way, dropping in 
here and there with clams and gossip among 
his acquaintances; while John and I pursued 
our journey, too, not without stars to guide 
us, either, those stars of the spring woodland, 
which soon whitened the darkness of hemlock 
forests with whole firmaments of anemone and 
made sweet the world with arbutus unseen, 
yet unhidden. The spring, indeed, now that 
it had really begun, was traveling far faster 
than we, and was ahead of us with welcome 
of bird and blossom in many a little hamlet, 
when we had hardly hoped to meet it so soon. 
And it struck me that John seemed to care 
More even about the spring than I did, he 
more on the look-out for its messengers, more 
concerned than I, if this flower were late, or 
if this bird had somehow failed to arrive. He 
scanned each dawn—for we were always up 
and away soon after sunrise—with a long look 
of tenderness that seemed to go far beyond 
gur little rocky world of space and time, much 
as an old gardener walks out in the early 
dew to see if some flower in his care is com- 
ing back once more—once more—is that his 
thought /—before he himself must go. 

So many sunrises were hidden beneath Old 


“ 





By 


John’s eyelids, so many morn- 
ings were still all dew and pearl 
in his heart—I could not but 
wonder that, in his one hundred 
and third year, he could still 
watch the sun rise with the hope 
and marveling of a boy. Yet, it 
seemed as though he had never seen it rise 
before, and his news at breakfast was always 
of the dawn. 

“The morning sky,” he once said, “is the 
only newspaper worth reading ”—and I always 
felt that it was worth while knowing Jolin, if 
only to have heard him say that, and be with 
him as he said it. 

John, as no doubt the reader has guessed, 
had a deep streak of poetry in him, all the 
deeper, to my thinking, because it seldom ex- 
pressed itself in words. But, now and again, 
he would say a thing such as I have quoted; 
and one morning he surprised me, as we rode, 
with the musie of our little bells, through the 
dawn, by taking from his overcoat an old 
pocketbook, in which he treasured some worn 
cuttings from old newspapers. Unfolding one 
of these that was nearly falling to pieces, he 
asked me if I happened to know the following 
lines: 





This sun that reddens all the sky, 
And such a holy hope doth throw 
On lonely faces born to die— 
Where at the day’s end doth he go? 


He goes to lay his head to rest 
Beside another weary head, 
: Down yonder in the waiting west, 
Where all is done and all is said. 


“ Are we going west, John?” I asked, for 
answer. And John knew that I understood. 


Chapter XI 


OccasIONAL TREASURE-TROVE 


I conress that. when I started out with 
John I had visions of windfalls out of the 
past drifting in to us from all the flotsam and 
jetsam that it was John’s business to deal in, 
something among the old iron and old news- 
papers with the touch of a more attractive and 
significant antiquity, something, maybe, that 
still kept warm the touch of vanished hands; 
but, for the most part, the prose of daily 
human life was represented in our collections, 
and it was seldom, as we sorted out our soiled 
and rusty treasures by some woodside of an 
evening, that we came upon anything sugges- 
tive of the truth that man does not live by 
bread—or canned goods—alone. Yet, we did 
come upon an occasional surprise. Once a set 
of old farmer’s calendars going back almost 
as far as John could 
remember dropped out 
from some piles of mod- 
ern magazines and’ re- 
warded us with the 
quaint weather-lore of 
ninety-odd years. And 
the advertisements of 
nostrums for human =— 
ills, to which, under 
changed names, our 
mortal flesh is still 
heir, all the infallible 
eures cand ‘‘golden 
elixirs’’ were an- 
nounced with such persuasive rhetoric, cal- 
endar after calendar. The same old diseases 
and the same old cures, in the same old 
world! We were interested, too, to note that 





Old John sniffed the morning fragrance . 
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the weather seemed to have changed but little 
either, and that if what seemed unseasonable 
cold or rain should overtake us some morning 
that they had had just this same bad weather 
on the same date seventy years ago. 

“The world doesn’t seem to have changed 
much, John,” I said, “if we can judge by 
these old almanacs,” as I handed him one of 





—_ 


moved and engrossed 
of ours 


Old John was very much 

by this find 
the thumbed, greasy old pamphlets, with an 
old piece of tape stitched into one corner, 
making a loop for it to hang by in the farmer’s 
kitchen, neighborly, maybe, to flitches of 
bacon and strings of onions swinging from the 
rafters. 

“Why should it?” asked John in reply. 
“Tt could hardly change for the better, do you 
think? Look and listen. Yes! and smell, 
too!” 

And old John sniffed the morning fragrance 
that came wafted to us from a pink-and-white 
orchard stretching down to a little shining 
creek, where the fresh spears of the cattail 





. from a pink and white orchard 


and the flowering rush glistened like para- 
dise. ‘“ Isn’t it sweet-smelling old world?” 
he said. 

One day we made a prettier find than our 








anaes, a brown-paper parcel that came 
arious forgotten débris out of an old 
dusty with corn-cobs and cobwebs; a 
containing sheets of stout drawing- 
lready yellowing with time, on which 








wy 


4, « 


1 before an old colonial house . 


a country auction 


yressed, with rare skill and decorative 
the wild flowers that had grown in the 
hood some sixty years before. Who 

that had thus gathered and _ pre- 


them must have loved wild flowers very 
or one felt the tenderness of the long- 
id still in the way they were spread 


the pages, and the care with whieh each 
given, first its botanical Latin name, 
its common country name, written 
frail and faded as the 

Old John was very much 
ind engrossed by this find of ours, and 
vent along the roads, would pull up 


( hand, 
thr selves. 


now and again to gather some wild 
d see if we could find its ecounter- 
our chanee-found herbarium. And 


seemed strange to find the same flow- 

ed there among the yellow pages that, 
the mysterious punctuality of nature, 
nee more swaying amid the crannies of 
or lying in handfuls of seattered 

d gold in the green margins of the 
Adder’s-tongues and liverwort, and 

vere all there, hardly a day late after 
but the hand that—well, of 
was an old enough reflection, but 
iven an uncommon freshness for us, 
tal travelers as we were, by our 
scovery. As John was turning over 
one evening, he came upon a name 

( iintly on the back of one of them. 
Why.” he j 


] 


exclaimed, “if it wasn’t poor 
\ that gathered these—I might have 
t all the time!” and he showed me 


s of the Sound once furrowed and tossed 
by so many busy fighters 


‘Agatha Snow,” with the year 
Isd5 ° written against it. 
They used to say she was crazy,” he 


“because, when her sweetheart was 
ed one dark night off Dragon Rock, she 
believe it true, but went on waiting 

r him to come back, year after year, and 
hering flowers and singing to herself. I’ve 
her many a time by the roadside with 

er arms full of them, and many’s the time 





LSM, understand anyone’s doing that. I 





she’d ask me if I’d any news of her boy. Her 
folks were well-to-do farmers not far from 
here, and they are all dead and gone and scat- 
tered over the earth long since. Poor Agatha 
has been dead ever so long and the old house 
was burnt down twenty years ago. She had 
been given a good education, and some folks 
used to say that it was that had really turned 
her head—as country people are fond of say- 
ing about anyone who is different. But I 
guess her head was all right. It was her heart 
that loved too much. The world can never 
wonder 
how this old parcel came to be where it was. 
Well, well, poor little Agatha! So this is 
what you did with those flowers you used to 
gather.” 


Chapter XII 


THe Trovusies or Two Loxc-Dreap Parsons 

AGATHA Snow and her pressed flowers made 
but, so to say, a lyrie of the history of the 
stern green country through which John and 
I were going, a country whose rocks were 
monuments without inscriptions, and whose 
graves were well content with lonely grass. 
People whose names were not written even in 
country histories, had done their days’ work 
simply and silently all about this land we were 
unobtrusively traveling. The quiet rocky acres 
said no more to us of their history than the 
waters of the Sound, once furrowed and tossed 





The old man had been the faithful minister of his 
parish for nearly half a century 


by so many busy fighters, with clever steers- 
men and brazen guns. 

But suddenly all the long silence of the 
years between then and now, the years, as it 
had seemed a moment or two before, with no 
voice and no record, spoke in a strange, acci- 
dental way. Turning the corner of a lane one 
morning, we found ourselves in the presence 
of the only country event that can compete in 
excitement with a circus or a funeral—a 
country auction. Out on the lawn before an 
old colonial house, surrounded by great shade 
trees, chairs had been placed in a semicircle, 
on which an audience of some fifty or sixty 
people, mostly farmers’ wives and their chil- 
dren in their go-to-meeting magnificence, sat 
in a ceremonial solemnity on which the sallies 
of the auctioneer, no despicable performer, 
strove in vain to raise a ripple. One could 
see that they had perfect confidence in their 
own shrewd eyes to appraise each “ bargain ” 
as it was held up and exposed on the veranda 
with a reverence that could hardly have been 
greater had the auctioneer been offering some 
veiled wonder of the world. The attitude of 
the audience proclaimed that no persuasive 
eloquence on his part, no intimate personal 
flattery, would bias their unerring profession- 
al judgments. After enjoying the various 
humor and character of the scene, John and I 
were about to pass on again, when several 
parcels of books and pamphlets tied around 
with string, deseribed as a “ valuable collec- 
tion of standard authors,’ but otherwise un- 
individualized, were offered to an audience 
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whose evident indifference to literature and 
the great writers of the past drew actual tears 
from the auctioneer. Seeing that we had 
paused when the books had been put up, the 
auctioneer staked his last hope upon us, and 
the long and short of it. was that that valuable 
collection of standard authors became ours for 


Ne wa 


. 
hs 
e 





Hezekiah Ripley 


a dollar and a half. As we drove away, with 
this further addition to our junk, I could see 
that we were looked upon with suspicion for 
paying such a sum for such worthless trash. 

But it was so that that voice out of the past 
of which I have told above came to us; for, 
among a collection which, I will confess, 
proved to be as weary and lifeless as can only 
be conceived by those who in old book-shops 
have sifted through the dust heaps of dead 
literature in hope of some forgotten pearl, 
we found one of those human documents, writ- 
ten in the faded ink and the crabbed hands 
of the long dead which appeal to the imagina- 
tion and touch the heart as many of our aue- 
tioneers’ “standard authors” fail to do. 

It was a small folio volume, bound in yel- 
low pigskin, and was nothing in itself more 
than an old account book kept by many hands, 
the first entry dating from the year 1731, and 
the last being something more than a hun- 
dred years after that. It did not all at once 
give up its secrets, for any difficulty one might 
find in reading the old-fashioned seript was 
complicated by the evident illiteracy of the 
writers. These old dead hands had evidently 
been more used to holding the plow than the 
pen, though oceasionally one came upon a 
handwriting that seemed to tell by its confi- 
dent flourish that he who wrote had thought 
himself no little better educated than his 
neighbors, and once or twice a firm, flower- 


like, scholarly hand, the sort of hand that was 


accustomed, perhaps, to write sermons, made 
picturesque the page. It soon became clear 
that our old book was the record of, so to say, 
the business end of ecclesiastical life in a cer- 
tain New England village on the Sound, in 
the very country we were going through, the 
disbursement of a certain “ Presbyterian So- 
ciety ” for chureh purposes, and occasional 


entries regarding local affairs, and once or 
twice showing the little community in touch 
with the moving events of the nation, 





«« Rey. Mr. Chapman hath led an ereagular lite. . . 
. . . . . 9 
being sundry times overtacken in Drinking to excess 


The entries apparently were made only once 

a year, on the oceasion of the annual meeting 

of the church executive to talk chureh and 

parish business for the coming year, and be- 
[Continued on page 62} 
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The Power of Suggestion 


BECENTLY a lady wrote 
a for advice to a physician 
who advertises to treat pa- 
tients by mail. The phy- 
sician diagnosed the case 
as. cancerous blood and 
wrote the woman that she 
was likely at any time to 
develop a real cancer. 
The effect of the shock upon her was almost 
like receiving her death warrant. 

Think of a man pretending to be a physi- 
cian, injecting such a horrible picture into 
the mind of a patient he never saw! Think 
of its influence upon the mind and_ physical 
functions of the patient! The constant ter- 
ror of a horrible disease, the watching for 
and anticipating the terrifying symptoms, is 
nothing less than perpetual torture. 

There have been many serious results fol- 
lowing an unfavorable diagnosis of diseases 
like cancer and tuberculosis. 

I know of a patient troubled with his eyes 
who experienced a total nervous collapse fol- 
lowing the surgeon’s announcement that pa- 
tients suffering with their eyes were becoming 
totally blind. 

Not long ago a New York physician, in 
an interview with a newspaper reporter, gave 
his prognosis as to the probable outcome of 
a mad dog bite upon a patient. He foretold 
the probable time in which the fearful symp- 
toms would appear, outlined the course of the 
fatal disease, and predicted when death would 
be likely to overtake the sufferer. 

Think of the horrible experience of the pa- 
tient who might read the physician’s predic- 
tion in the paper! Could anything be more 
terrible than to fill a patient’s imagination 
with such fearful prospects? Even if the dog 
had not been mad, the victim might have de- 
veloped the characteristic symptoms, for it 
is well known that many people have died 
with all the symptoms of hydrophobia when 
it was found afterward that the dog which 
had bitten them did not have hydrophobia at 
all. This, in fact, was the case with a patient 
in a New York hospital quite recently. 

Vast multitudes of people have died from 
fear of diseases they had a terror of, such as 
smallpox, cholera, yellow fever, ete., long be- 
fore there was any physical possibility of 
their getting the disease. The terror of hor- 
rible diseases has killed more people than all 
the wars in the world’s history. 

Physicians little realize what implicit faith 
their patients have in them and how they are 
affected by their diagnoses and_ predictions. 
Often in a hospital, when a physician gives 
an unfavorable prognosis, the patient sinks 
rapidly. Hlow the patients watch every motion 
of the physician when making his visit, and 
weigh every word he utters! If he looks hope- 
ful, they rally; if they see despair in his face, 
they sink. 

Faith in physician is a powerful 
curative suggestion. Many patients, 
cially those who are ignorant, believe that 
the physician actually holds the keys of life 
and death. 

The possibilities of healing power in the 
affirmative suggestion that the patient is go- 
ing to get well are tremendous. The coming 
physician will constantly reassure his patient 
verbally, often vehemently, that he is abso- 
lutely bound to recover: he will tell him that 
there is an omnipotent healing force within 
him, and that he gets a hint of this in the 








’ 
ones 
espe- 


power which heals a wound, and which re- 
freshes, renews, and recreates him during 
sleep. 


It is almost impossible for a patient to re- 
cover while people are constantly reminding 
him how ill he looks. His will-power together 
with all his physical recuperative forces could 
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not counteract the effect of the reiteration of 
the sick suggestion. 

Suggestion has a powerful influence upon 
health. In innumerable instances people have 
been made seriously ill, sometimes fatally so, 
by others telling them how bad they looked, 
or suggesting that they had inherited some 
fatal disease. 

A prominent New York business man _ re- 
cently told me of an experiment which the 
friends of a robust young man made upon 
him. It was arranged that each one should 
tell him, when he came to work, that he was 
not looking well, and ask him what the trou- 
ble was. They were to say it in a way that 
would not arouse his suspicions, and note the 
result. At one o’clock this vigorous young 
man had been so influenced by the suggestion 
that he quit work and went home, saying 
that he was sick. 

There have been many interesting experi- 
ments in the Paris hospitals upon patients 
in a hypnotie trance, wounds being inflicted 
by mental suggestion. While a cold poker 
was laid across their limbs, for example, the 
subjects were told that they were being seared 
with a red-hot iron, and immediately the 
flesh would have the appearance of being se- 
verely burned. 





The suggestion which comes from a 
sweet, beautiful, charming character is 
contagious and sometimes revolutionizes 
a whole neighborhood. We all know how 
the suggestion of heroic deeds, of greal 
records, has aroused the ambitions and 
stirred the energies of others to like 
achievements. Many a life has turned 
upon a few moments’ conversation, upon 
a little encouragement, upon the sugges- 
tion of an inspiring book. 

Many men who have made their im- 
press upon history, who have left civil- 
ization a little higher, accomplished what 
they did largely because their ambition 
was aroused by suggestion; some book 
or some individual gave them the first 
glimpse of their possibility and enabled 
them to feel for the first time a thrill of 


| the power within them. 
| 














I have known patients to collapse complete- 
ly at the sight of surgical instruments in the 
operating room. I have heard them say long 
before they took the anesthetic that they could 
actually feel the cutting of the knife. 

Patients are often put to sleep by the injec- 
tion into their arms of a weak solution of salt 
and water, which they are led to think is mor- 
phia. Every physician of experience knows 
that he can relieve pain or other distressing 
symptoms simply by the use of water dis- 
guised as medicine or by bread pills. 

The mental attitude of the nurse has much 
to do with the recovery of a sick person. If 
she holds the constant suggestion that the 
patient will recover; if she stoutly affirms it, 
it will be a wonderful rallying help to the 
forces which make for life. If, on the other 
hand, she holds the conviction that he is go- 
ing to die, she will communicate her belief, 
and this will consequently depress the patient. 

Many a physician sends patients to some 
famous resort not so much for the waters or 
the air as for the miracle which the sugges- 
tion in the new environment will perform. 

Even quacks and charlatans are able, by 
stimulating the hope of those who are sick, 
to produce marvelous cures. ; 

We are under the influence of suggestion 
every moment of our waking lives. Every- 
thing we think, feel, see, hear, read is a sug- 
gestion which produces a result correspond- 
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ing to its own nature. Its subtle power seems 
to reach and affect the very springs of life. 

The power of suggestion on expectant minds 
is often little less than miraculous. An in- 
valid with a disappointed ambition, who 
thinks he has been robbed of his chances in 
life and who has suffered for years, becomes 
all wrought up over some new remedy which 
is advertised to do marvels. He is in such 
an expectant state of mind that he is willing 
to make almost any sacrifice to obtain the 
wonderful remedy; and when he receives it, 
he is in such a receptive mood that he re- 
sponds quickly, and thinks it is the medicine 
which has worked the magic. : 

Many a sick-room is made a chamber of 
horrors because of the depressing suggestion 
which pervades it. Instead of being filled 


with sunshine, good cheer, and eneourage- 
ment, it is often darkened; God’s beautiful 


sunshine is shut out; ventilation is poor; 
everybody has a sad, anxious face; medicine 
bottles and surgical apparatus are spread 
about; everything is caleulated to engender 
disease rather than to encourage health and 
inspire hope. Why, there is enough depress- 
ing suggestion in such a place to make a 
perfectly well person ill! 

What people need is encouragement, uplift, 
hope. Their natural resisting powers should 
be strengthened and developed. Instead of 
telling a friend in trouble, despair, or suffer- 
ing that you feel very sorry for him, try to 
pull him out of his slough of despond, to 
arouse the latent recuperative, restorative en- 
ergies within him. Pieture to him his God 
image, his better self, which, because it is a 
part of the great immortal principle, is never 
sick and never out of harmony, can never be 
discordant or suffer. 

The suggestion of inferiority is one of the 


most difficult to overcome. Who ean ever 
estimate the damage to humanity and the 


lives wrecked through it! I know men whose 
whole careers have been practically ruined 
through the constant suggestion, while they 
were children, that they would never amount 
to anything. 

This suggestion of inferiority has made 
them so timid and shy and so uncertain of 
themselves that they have never been able to 
assert their individuality. 

I knew a college student whose rank in his 
class entitled him to the highest recognition, 
whose life was nearly ruined by suggestion; 
he overheard some of his classmates say that 
he had no more dignity than a goose, and al- 
ways made a very poor appearance; that under 
no circumstances would they think of elect- 
ing him as class orator, because he would 
make such an unfortunate impression upon an 
audience. He had unusual ability, but his 
extreme diffidence, timidity, shyness, made 
him appear awkward and sometimes almost 
foolish—all of which he would undoubtedly 
have outgrown had he not overheard the 
criticism of his classmates. He thought it 
meant that he was mentally inferior, and this 
belief kept him back ever after. 

What a subtle power there is in the sugges- 
tion of the human voice! What emotions are 
aroused in us by its different modulations! 
How we laugh and ery, become indignant, 
revengeful, our feelings leaping from one ex- 
treme to the other, according to the passion- 
freighted or love-freighted words which reach 
our ear: how we sit spellbound, with bated 
breath, before the great orator who is play- 
ing upon the emotions of his audience, as a 
musician plays upon the strings of his harp, 
now bringing out tears, now smiles, now 
pathos, now indignation! The power of his 
word-painting makes a wonderful impression. 

[Continued on page 36) 














Wars 








§ UST as Germany and 

France were winding up 

) their Moroccan war scare 

1 : with a final burst of “ con- 

J ) versations,” Italy, without 

i any conversation at all, 

i } projected a real war. For 
Dee) NY «years Tripoli has 





been earmarked for Italian 


dominion. Lying immediately opposite the 


graphical boot, it was the last slice of 
rthern Africa not tentatively staked off by 
Kuropean power. England had Egypt. 
France had Tunis and Algeria, Germany and 
France were agreed at least in that one of 
them, or both together, would take Morocco. 
Small wonder that Italy, the most Mediter- 
ranean of all powers, should insist upon tak- 


her share the country she has long been 


| it brigandage if you please, at least 
[taly’s procedure was engagingly bold and di- 
rect compared to the furtiveness of Franee and 
each with its paw on the bone and 
its eye on the other. Italy asked nobody’s by- 
r-leave, made no insineere pretenses, and 

ie chance of affronting the discordant 
ert” of powers. She stepped boldly for- 
innounced her purpose, declared war, 


AND RUMORS OF 


Wars 


and destroy the religion of the prophet. In 
the Balkan peninsula, in Asia and Africa, are 
many millions of Christians living in Turkish 
dominions. The frenzied Moslems, proclaim- 
ing a holy war, may retaliate against all 
Christians with rapine, torch, and massacre. 
Imagination cannot picture the horrors of 
such an outburst of the Turk’s desperation 
and fanaticism. 

For centuries the problem of the Balkans 
has been the sphinx whose question European 
diplomacy could not/ answer. Under Turk- 
ish dominion these provinces, lying between 
the Adriatic and the Black Sea—Servia, 
Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, Roumania, 
3osnia, and Herzegovina—were tortured by 
their oppressors because they were Christian. 
In the War of 1877 Russia drove out the 
Turk. But the powers could not permit the 
Czar to take Constantinople; least of all, 
Britain, because Russia at Constantinople 
would menace Egypt, the canal, and the road 
to India. So the powers forced Russia back, 
and created the group of buffer states just 
named, to keep Austria and Russia away from 
the Turk. Incidentally they granted to Italy 
“ nacifie penetration ” of Tripoli. Feeling that 
he has been robbed of these, as well as of 
Greece and Crete, the Turk has sullenly held 
to his remaining foothold in Europe, played 
off the powers against each other, outraged 
the Christians within his restricted dominion 
with impunity, and waited. For what? For 
the time when a disruption among the powers 
might give him opportunity to resume his old 
sway, or when a united Europe might be able 
to act together long enough to kick him off the 
continent entirely. 

Italy’s sudden move in Tripoli may precipi- 
tate this crisis. Noman may foretell the result. 
Without doubt Britain would again spring to 
Turkey’s defense if need presented. Russia 
and Austria both want that prize. Germany 
has been playing a desperate game of diplom- 
acy at Constantinople to strengthen her hand 
with the Turk. 

This is a rough sketch of the near-eastern 
Pandora’s box. Italy’s move in Tripoli has 
loosed the lid. No man may guess what is in- 
side, to afflict the whole world if once it is 
lifted. The danger of an all-European con- 
flagration is the measure of the responsibility 
Italy has so blithely assumed. 





egan shooting. It was refreshingly like 
it old diplomacy of Bismarek and 
( 

Boldness earried the day. Europe had no 
protest till the die was cast; and then 
But discovered itself so distraught with 
ie and fears of a Balkan conflagration 
t] uld do nothing. France, Germany, 
iritain, just emerging from a wordy 
quarrel over the Moroccan cherry, were in bad 
tenance to pretend concern for the do- 
minion of the Turk. Austria made protest, 
but the time this is written Italy has 
no disposition to withdraw from the 
Having a highly respectable navy while her 
opponent's sea force is negligible, Italy seemed 
ire to win. On land, the countries would be 
matched; but the tiger cannot fight the 

Italy will doubtless get her prize. 
But it is a tremendous responsibility the 
It government has assumed. Islam sees 
these eneroachments the greed of Chris- 
reaching out to dominate the world 

WiIpE-SPREAD UNREST IN 

! 1848, the vear of social revolu- 
ver Europe, has there been a time 
he evidences of deep-seated unrest were 
pread as in the last few weeks. They 
traced, generally, to that striking 
den tration of the inequities of distribut- 
ng the world’s wealth, which is attested by 
he complaints of high living costs. People 
inderstand, a good deal better than they did 
1848 hat it is that’s the matter with 
ther They know, too, that they have a 
larger part in righting these wrongs than they 
er had before. Probably all this, in turn, 
expla why the demonstrations of disaffee- 


EUROPE 


tion are less violent this year than in 1848, 
and those of 1848 were less extreme than those 
of the French Revolution. 

The bigger the share the people get in their 
government, the better the chance they have, 
through its orderly channels to correct condi- 
tions that they disapprove. The ferment in 
Europe is very like that in this country. They 
have been having food riots in Austria, Hun- 
gary, and in some. of the French provinces, 
due to the high prices. The people nowadays 
realize that the world never worked so efti- 
ciently as now, never produced so much per 
capita as now; they know they are not getting 
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a square deal in the distribution. On the 
other hand, in Spain, where the gover:iment 


ix less responsive to the popular will, th» dis. 
satisfaction has taken a political turn. 
Following the big railway strike in Britain, 


and coincident with another in Ireland, «here 
is serious suggestion that government ovner- 
ship of railroads is soon to be inserted in the 
liberal program. If so, it will leave the 
United States the sole great country that is 


not committed to the government railroad 
principle. Such a plunge by Britain would 


have more influence on this country than the 
like moves of all the other countries have had, 

The assassination of Premier Stolypin in 
Russia has centered attention anew on the op- 
pressive conditions of that unhappy country. 
Stolypin was a hard, unflinching despot. The 
mailed fist was his uniform policy, and he 
came to the end that so many Russian oppres- 
sors have reached. 

Far the most significant of a greatly im- 
proved community understanding of these 
social questions, have been the demonstrations 
against war. Great masses of people in Ger- 
man cities have assembled to denounce the 
government which was menacing them with a 
useless war with France, and actually impos- 
ing great hardship on them through financial 
contraction. 





The GerMan-Frexcu AGREEMENT 





The announcement of an amicable settle- 
ment of the Morocco ditticulty between Ger- 
many and France may have been somewhat 
premature, but the spirit of compromise seems 
to have entered into the negotiations, and 
there is little doubt as this is written that 
an adjustment will be reached. There is, of 
course, always a chance that the war between 
Italy and Turkey may complicate the negotia- 
tions, but otherwise the situation is hopeful. 

A peaceful solution of the Moroeean dith- 
culty will be a most noteworthy achievement 
of modern international finance. During the 
hostile demonstrations Germany’s credit suf- 
fered severely; she found that she was de- 
pendent for financial stability not only upon 
British and ‘American capital, which was not 
favorable to her pretensions in Morocco, but 
upon French capital as well. As a conse- 
quence she was compelled to recede from her 
position and, accepting concessions made by 
France in the interest of amity, to suffer a 
diplomatic defeat. The impressive socialist 
anti-war demonstration in Berlin must have 
furthered the spirit of conciliation. 

In the tentative agreement France is con- 
firmed in her possession of Moroeco and Ger- 
many receives as the price of peace certain 
territories in the Congo hitherto regarded as 
French possessions. 





Tue Lire Cost or Navies 


The destruction of the French battle-ship 
Liberté by fire and explosion in the harbor of 
Toulon and the unspeakably horrible death of 
nearly three hundred men ealls attention to a 
fact usually overlooked by the advocates of 
heavy armament. “A navy.” they say, “is 
the surest guarantee of peace.” But have we 
peace? Have we not rather a modified form 
of war constantly going on, a war not only of 
exhausting national expenditure and of large 
numbers of able-bodied men permanently with- 
drawn from productive industry, but also of 
human lives. Disasters of the magnitude of 
that of the Liberté and our own Maine are 
fortunately rare, but minor explosions are of 
frequent occurrence. The French navy alone 
has suffered ten serious accidents in four 
years. Japan’s lnss of the Mikasa in 1905 
with three hundred fatalities and the death 
of sixty Americans in the gunboat Benning- 
fon are other examples. Only a few days be- 
fore the Toulon tragedy the British cruiser 
Hawke, equipped with a murderous ram, 
struck the monster Olympic and endangered 
the lives of fifteen hundred people. With the 
Morocco difficulty being settled in the bank- 
ing houses of Berlin, a battleship seems a 


costly, dangerous toy. 
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THE MonNnTH 


PresipeNt Tart’s JourRNEY 

President Taft’s thirteen-thousand-mile 
swine around the circle is the most important 
feature of his campaign for a renomination. 
He prefaced it with the speech at Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, where in the momentary en- 
thusiasm of facing an audience of admiring 
standpatters, he spoke without notes and with 


a delightful candor. He declared war upon 
all insurgents, condemned the insurgent- 


Democratic coalition that passed the tariff 
bills, and declared that the bills represented 
a volicy, not of tariff for revenue, but of tariff 
for politics. 

This speech aroused Democrats and _ pro- 
gressive Republicans alike to bitter retorts. 
Speaker Clark, exasperated with the Presi- 
dent’s tone and manner, took the country into 
his confidence by saying that before the extra 
session was called, he and minority leader 
Underwood, called in conference, notified the 
President that if he ordered an extra session, 
he could expect that the House would not 
stop with reciprocity, but would pass as many 
schedule revision bills as possible. Mr. Clark 
defended the bills that were passed, pointed 
out that they could not have passed the Sen- 
ate without a large Republican support, and 
denounced as exceedingly unfair the charge of 
playing politics, when in fact the President 
was frankly told what he could expect. 

It was thus with an unfortunate start that 
the President launched his trip into the pro- 
gressive West, armed with a bag of speeches 
in support of his reciprocity policy. That it 
would be defeated in the then pending elec- 
tion in Canada few people in this country im- 
agined. Canada’s action killed the reciproc- 
ity speeches and issue. The one achievement 
of his administration was thus almost pathet- 
ically turned to failure at the moment when 
he was ready to go out and defend it before 
the people. 

It has plainly been the President’s purpose 
to adopt a tone of conciliation toward pro- 
gressives, when he got into the West. But 
a well-intentioned slip in his Detroit speech 
brought more disapproval from the people he 
wanted to please. ‘“ They say I have used 
patronage,” he said, “ but if I ever used pat- 
ronage to accomplish anything, I uncon- 
scious of it.” 

People who remembered the famous Nor- 
ton patronage letter could only wonder what 
the President could mean. The Norton let- 
ter, a year ago now, frankly said, through the 
President’s own secretary, that the progres- 
sives had been denied their patronage priv- 
ileges pending the primaries and conventions. 
True, that policy did not “accomplish any 
thing,” for the progressives all won despite 
the loss of their pap. 

Throughout the trip, big friendly crowds 
greeted the President, but reports agreed that 
there was a marked lack of enthusiasm. The 
Chicago Tribune sent a correspondent trail- 
ing the Presidential train, dropping into 
towns where the President had spoken, three 
or four days after the big event, and talking 
to people of their impressions, after the ex- 
citement had worn off. His reports, mani- 
festly made with painstaking effort at impar- 
tiality, indicated that the overwhelming trend 
of opinion was that Taft had lost his hold 
with the people; that he could not be re- 
elected, and yet that he was almost certain 
to be renominated. other observers, 
chiefly important men of business and pro- 
fessional life, insisted that there was yet time 
for him to make good, and insisted that judg- 
ment must be withheld. 

In Kansas, Secretary of the Interior Fisher 
made a sneering reference to the Kansas kind 
of progressives, presenting himself and the 
President as the real thing in that line. The 
President, reports say, was visibly embarrassed. 
Senator Bristow, insurgent leader of the state, 
followed Fisher in speaking, and made an acrid 
response, defending progressives of the Kan- 
sas school. This incident tended in 
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to mollify progressive disaffection. When the 
President got to lowa, Senator Cummins, who 
meanwhile had endorsed the LaFollette can- 
didacy, declined to ride across the state with 
the Presidential train, though acting as head 
of the reception committee at Des Moines. 

At Waterloo, Iowa, the President spoke on 
the relations of business to the government, 
touching on railroad regulation, the trusts and 
the Sherman act, tariff and currency. The 
speech came just when Wall Street was in the 
midst of a flurry over reports of proposed gov- 
ernment proceedings against more trusts; 
and it called forth unfriendly comment from 
J. P. Morgan-at one extreme and the progres- 
sive press and public men at the other. The 
President claimed for his administration all 
the credit for passing the railroad legislation 
of 1910; defended his tariff position, and gave 
another general endorsement of the Aldrich 
currency plan. He reiterated his insistence 
in earlier utterances that the Sherman law 
was the established policy of the country, that 
it should not be amended, and that he ought 
not to be blamed for enforcing it. 





ProcressivE Repusiican AcTIvITy 








The President’s tour has emphasized the 
feeling that he cannot be reelected, while 
leaders of the progressive Republican move- 
ment insist that it has given them renewed 
hope that the party will finally determine not 
to court defeat by nominating him. Certain- 
ly, the anti-Taft faction has teen displaying 
activity and earnestness. They have estab- 
lished headquarters in Washington in charge 
of Walter L. Houser, former Secretary of 
State of Wisconsin, and for many years a 
LaFollette lieutenant. 

This establishment, with a big force of 

clerks and a corps of agents in the field, has 
been the liveliest political institution in the 
country during the autumn. Mr. Houser re- 
cently announced that organizations had been 
perfected in ten states, that as many more 
would be organized before the opening of the 
Congressional session and that the volunteer 
correspondence from all parts of the country 
was of such volume that, although his force 
was being constantly increased, every week 
made it more difficult to keep up with the 
business. 
“There is no insurgent section,” he said, 
simply because the whole country is insur- 
gent. For instance, we have had more volun- 
teer letters from Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania than from any other state. All New 
England is alive with protest against Taft. 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Florida will be well organized in the near fu- 
ture; I believe there is a bigger proportion of 
anti-Taft sentiment in Missouri than in any 
except a few of the well-known insurgent 
states, where it is utterly one-sided.” 


“ 





SPEAKER CLARK’s Prospects 





On the Democratic side, it has become ap- 
parent that Speaker Champ Clark has gained 
strength as a Presidential possibility very rap- 
idly since the vigorous and effective answer 
which he issued on the day following Mr. 
Taft’s speech at Hamilton. 

A eabled interview with Mr. Hearst from 
Paris, declaring his preference for Mr. Clark 
as the party leader, added force to the Mis- 
souri man’s boom. Moreover, it has become 
pretty plain that the powerful special inter- 
ests, which are particularly determined that 
Woodrow Wilson must not reach the White 
House, are willing to let the party concen- 
trate its support on almost any other man, and 
Mr. Clark seems the most available. It is 
not that they love Champ Clark more, but 
Woodrow Wilson less; they would vastly pre- 
fer Harmon to either, but that preference was 
made so apparent months ago that Harmon 
has seemed latterly to be well-nigh impossible. 


. 
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Something 
Good 
In the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve instantly 
from the package without cooking. 


Delicious— 


Post 
Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted to a 


Appetizing 


delicate light brown. 


To be eaten with cream and a 
sprinkle of sugar—sometimes fruit 
—either way. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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—A real desk and a— 
handsome library table 


combined in the space 
of one—and at the 
price of one 






No. 267—One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by 4 patents 
IMPLY pulling open the drawer provides 
desk space with non-spillable ink-well 
and pen-groove, with a large, roomy drawer 
beneath the lid for stationery and correspond- 
ence. To use desk, nothing on the table 
need be disturbed. Your choice of seventy- 
five designs at prices to suit. 
Booklet “— 


showing complete line on request 


° Look for this trade-mark 
on the under side of desk- 


esk-alle lid. It is your protection 
WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


rgest parlor and library table manufacturers in the world. 
Our oulput is more than ‘‘a table a minute’ 


The la 





Wolverine Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet “*D" free. 
My Name 


My Address 
My Dealer is 























Examine FREE the 


wire” PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in telling one what NOT to do 
The Famous Legal Standard Parsons’ 


LAWS OF BUSINESS 


one in business, everyone who does 
business, everyone needing knowl- 
edge about business; everyone who 
holds property or wishes to hold it; 
that is, all the world. 

Over 220,000 sold of former edi- 
tions. Whether or not you have one, 
you cannot afford not toown 
The ew, Greatly Enriched 
1911 Edition. 

With up-to-date chapters on Em- 
ployers’ Liabiiity ; Powers and Lia- 
bilities of Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; Food and 
Drug Law; New Trade-Mark Law; 
New Copyright Law, Bailment, etc. 
Also a Full Glossary of Law Terms. 

It treats also of rights and duties un- 
der Contracts, Sales, Notes, Agency, 
Agreement, Consideration, Limita- 
tions, Leases, Partnership, Execu- 
tors, Interest, Insurance, Collections, 
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+ . 
ooze { in. Bonds, Receipts, Patents, Deeds, 
lendidly ioc he Mortgages, Liens, Assignments, Mi- 
I tw Canvas nors, Married Women, Arbitration, 

Gua , Wills, and very much besides. 


Up-to-Date 1911—The book contains also abstracts of All 
State Laws relating to collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, 
Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, ete. Like- 


W nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. 
Please Use Your Business Letterhead When Writing 
xpress, on examination for ten days. If what we claim, 
t; if not wanted we will send stamps for return. 


S. §. SCRANTON CO. “eidstsreb te 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








Lay the Foundation 
of Fame and Fortune 


Whether you are to practice at the bar, 
or to win success in business, our lawyer- 
endorsed College Law Course can mnake 
you a master. Not a short cut—not a 
**makeshift’’—neta condensed summary . 
Books, lessons, lectures, illustrative cases. 
examinations, encouragement. 21 years cape 
salary raising. Graduates admitted to 
the bar in every state. Write for the 
catalogue and “evidence.” 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


221 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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The invaluable companion of every- 


A Set-BAck For WILSON 





Governor Wilson suffered an undeserved 
loss of prestige through the result of the New 
Jersey primaries in September, when the anti- 
Wilson or old-line Democrats made an unex- 
pectedly strong showing and defeated for 
nomination a considerable proportion of the 
men who in the last Legislature supported 
the Governor. The regulars accomplished this 
through organization, hard fighting, and the 
presentation as their candidates of unexcep- 
tionable men. No matter whether it is a Wil- 
son or anti-Wilson Legislature next winter, the 
Jersey Assembly will be of higher quality and 
character than any in a good many years. For 
this, the state must thank Governor Wilson 
and the primary law whose passage he com- 
pelled. As to Governor Wilson himself, while 
for the en he has lost something of pres- 
tige, the Jersey authorities agree that when 
he is himself a candidate before a primary in 
the state, either for a Presidential endorse- 
ment or for Senator, he will get a backing 
that will end any uncertainty as to his hold 
upon the state. 








Tue Governors’ Protest 





However strongly one may be devoted to the 
policy of a strong, centralized, federal control 
over the instrumentalities of commerce, one 
may still endorse the Governors’ Conference 
action in naming a committee to appeal to 
the national Supreme Court in the Minnesota 
railroad rate case. 

In that case, the circuit court, Judge Walter 
H. Sanborn sitting, enjoined enforcement 
of a state rate regulation measure, employing 
a line of reasoning that if sustained above 
could easily be extended to the point of de- 
priving the states of all regulative authority 
over commerce within their borders. Now, if 
it were proposed to take all this authority 


away from the states and give it to the na-~ 


tional government, with full authorization and 
equipment to exercise it, enthusiastic endorse- 
ment would be very easy. But such was not 
the ease. The Sanborn decision, sustained, 
would leave the whole fabric of state trans- 
portation charges absolutely without the regu- 
lative pale: the national government cannot 
do it and the state would be prohibited from 
doing it. There would be a zone, not of twi- 
light, but of utter darkness. 

With only one dissenting voice, the Gov- 
ernors voted to name a committee to appear 
before the Supreme Court and present the 
reasons of the states, in their sovereign capac- 
ities. for urging the rejection of this decision. 
Governors Harmon of Ohio, Aldrich of Ne- 
braska, and Hadley of Missouri were named. 





A Victory For WILEY 








The pure food law has been passed back to 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley for safe keeping. Presi- 
dent Taft, after studying the records, decided 
sweepingly in favor of the doctor, expressed 
sympathy for him in the fight he had made 
for the law, directed that he be retained in the 
service, and vigorously intimated that later 
measures would be taken to reorganize some of 
the bad conditions out of the department. 

Secretary Wilson did not wait for any more 
specific instructions. He restored Dr. Wiley 
to sole and unquestioned control of the food 
law’s administration, appointed Dr. R. F. Doo- 
little, a Wiley sympathizer, to the board of 
food and drug inspection in which Wiley had 
been too often a minority of one, instructed 
Solicitor McCabe, the anti-Wiley leader, that 
he was not further to concern himself with 
the general administrative work, and inti- 
mated that he expected the Remsen board of 
appeals in chemistry to be abolished by execu- 
tive order. 

Congress is expected to strengthen the law 
at some important points next winter, and 
there is revival of the effort to get a depart- 
ment or a bureau of public health created, 
which shall take over the food law and its ad- 
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ment functions having to do with heal: and 
sanitation. 
Wuy Reciprocity Faep 
Canada’s sweeping rejection of the rec: proc- 


ity proposal, at the general election, cai ie as 
the result of a remarkable combination «{ jy- 
fluences. The Liberal Party was defeated. :fter 
fifteen years of control, and the Conservative 
came in with a majority about twice as large 
as their most enthusiastic forecaster: had 
dared to expect. The Liberals lost growid in 
all parts of the country. 

The result was brought about by a series of 
vigorous appeals to anti-American prejiidice, 
The Conservatives vehemently declared reci- 
procity to be the first step toward union with 
the United States and ultimate annexation. 
They insisted that Canada, with its nine 
million people, would be submerged and lost in 
the attempt to maintain independency despite 
a commercial union with the ninety million 
people of the States. They charged that the 
trusts and Wall Street had carefully planned 
and were commencing the reciprocity cam- 
paign for this very purpose of commercially 
seizing the great Canadian storehouse of iat- 
ural resources and exploiting it for their own 
benefit. 

Americans, knowing how groundless was 
the charge of ulterior annexation purposes, 
and knowing also that Wall Street and the 
trusts were almost solidly opposed to reciproc- 
ity and that it passed the Senate in spite of 
them rather than with their help, were as- 
tounded that such misrepresentation could so 
completely sway the Canadian mind. The 
truth is, that the Canadian election gives us 
Americans a most unflattering impression of 
ourselves as others see us. The Canadian 
cousin doesn’t like us, doesn’t believe in our 
civie integrity, our political institutions or 
our national good faith, and he registered : 
vote of protest against having anything to i 
with us. Incidentally, he voted against his 
own substantial interests, and there is justi- 
fication for Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s opinion that 
in the cool, deliberate after-judgment, the 
Canadian voter will decide that he erred. The 
reciprocity statute will remain on our books 
unless it is repealed—which is unlikely—and 
if Canada changes its mind in two or three 
years, the pact may yet become effective. 





PHILADELPHIA’S Forwarp Step 





That any civie good should come ovt of 
Philadelphia is only less remarkable than that 
Boies Penrose should escort it out. But Pen- 
rose and his machine backed a good man for 
mayor of that town. He is George H. Earle, 
famed for his successful prosecution of the 
sugar trust. Penrose was moved by no lofty 
motives in espousing Earle. Two factions of 
the millionaire contractors who have fattened 
off Philadelphia, quarreled over the mayoral- 
ty. The Vare crowd wanted William S. Vare 
for mayor, and intended, if they got posses- 
sion of the machinery, to displace Penrose as 
Senator. Forced to fight, Penrose catered to 
public opinion by backing Earle. In 
stormy times he would never have dreamed 
of such a concession to good citizenship. 

George Earle is the sort that will be no 
man’s mayor. He will probably be elected, 
though the Keystone Independents and Demo- 
erats fused and nominated Rudolph Blanken- 
burg, another man of the highest character, 
and far better known for civic usefulness than 
Earle. Blankenburg has been a leader in 
many a hopeless fight for reform, and, consid- 
ering his record and Earle’s questionable Pen- 
rose associations, is the man who ought to 
be elected. But Philadelphia is reasonably 
certain to get a vast improvement in its city 
government, whichever wins. ; 

Both Earle and Blankenburg were nomi- 
nated with sweeping pluralities at the primaries 
over Vare and Gibboney respectively. The re- 
sult shows the superiority of Pennsylvania’s 
modern primary system over the old style. 
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Maine is in a ferment quite without parallel 
in the East. It acquired a Democratic Legis- 
Jature and Governor last fall, a Democratic 
Senator soon afterward, and within the last 
few weeks, following the death of the vener- 
able I'rye, has secured a second Democrat in 
the upper chamber, Obadiah Gardner. He 
was appointed by Governor Plaisted pending 
election by the assembly. 

Maine now has the initiative and referen- 
dum; the progressives got it through, appar- 
ently, while the old régime was not watching. 
The latest upheaval is the apparent repeal of 
the constitutional prohibition provision. At 
this date the repeal is not certain, an appar- 
ent majority for repeal of eighteen votes be- 
ing offset by a claim of the prohibitionists that 
corrections in returns, if made by the state 
canvassing board, will reverse this finding by 
several hundred. 

In any Case, the result is so close as to be a 
demonstration that Maine is no longer devoted 
to state-wide prohibition as formerly. Repeal 
of the provision would be hailed by its advo- 
cates as a sorry step backward, but a state that 
has recently unhorsed the old Hale machine, 
unloaded Boston & Maine domination, and 
adopted the initiative and referendum cannot 
easily be convicted of reaction. Maine has 
given prohibition its longest test. If it 
changes its mind, it does so from conviction 
that local option, letting each community deal 
with the question as its own peculiar problems 
dictate, is preferable to trying to impose the 
will of one community upon another which is 
of opposite mind. 





A Remepy For OvercrRowDING 





A committee of New York citizens, which 
has for several years been making an investi- 
gation into the congestion of population in 
the metropolis with the purpose of ascertain- 
ing its causes and proposing remedies, has be- 
come convinced that the causes of overcrowd- 
ing are chiefly economic, and it therefore 
offers an economic remedy. Its bill, recently 
introduced into the legislature, proposes grad- 
ually to reduce the rate of taxation on all 
buildings and personal property until it is one- 
half the rate of taxation on land. Organizations 
representing over half a million people have 
endorsed this proposal, which, however, the 
real estate interests are opposing vigorously. 
Meanwhile, the Committee on Congestion of 
Population has lost a lot of financial support 
because of its suggestion. 

No one who has seen great numbers of 
vacant lots in the outskirts of our large cities 
can doubt that this proposal, if enacted into 
law, would help greatly to minimize the 
crowding evil. Vacant lots are held as a 
speculation, while houses are scarce and rents 
soar constantly. The proposed law would put 
a premium upon the building of houses and 
would undoubtedly bring relief to the city flat- 
dwellers. A similar program carried out in 
Vancouver has resulted to the benefit, not only 
of rent payers, but of tax payers as well. 





OreEGON’s “* FickLE Mop” 


a siecle mabe 


Opponents of the recall of judges recently 
pointed with horror to Oregon, which they said 
was preparing to remove Judge Coke from 
fice because his decisions were unpopular. 
It was at once assumed that Judge Coke was 
a great and good man and that his removal 
from office would be a public disaster. The 
opponents of the recall, having made this 
point, washed their hands of any further re- 
sponsibility as to developments. As a matter 
of fact, what happened was that, not only was 
Judge Coke not recalled, but his opponents 
were unable to secure anything like the neces- 
sary twenty-five per cent. of signers to compel 


We have no special information as to Judge 
Coke’s fitness for the position he occupies, ‘but 
apparently the people of Oregon acted with 
calmness and discrimination. There is, of 
course, room for honest difference of opinion 
among people of progressive mind as_ to 
whether the recall principle should be applied 
to judges. For our part, we believe that the 
Oregon example represents the temper of all 
our people fairly well and is the best possible 
answer to those who, like President Farrar of 
the American Bar Association, fear “ the pas- 
sions of the fickle and changeable mob.” 





Cuarites Battett Loomis 


We here deviate from our custom to speak 
a word of appreciation of a good man who 
has passed. In the death of Charles Battell 
Loomis the magazine world loses a rare and 
genial spirit, the lecture platform a most at- 
tractive personality. Friends all over America 
have sustained an intimate, personal loss. 

As a writer Mr. Loomis was a faithful in- 
terpreter of the world as he saw it, and he saw 
it with the kindliest and humanest of eyes. 
His fun was without malice; he never steoped 
to dip his pen in vitriol. THis spirit was what 
men are not ashamed to call sweet. The read- 
ers of this magazine who so often shared in 
Mr. Loomis’s genial mood will, we are sure, 
second us in this word of appreciation. 





Revigion By Business Metuops 


A notable effort to give an impetus to the 
cause of religion is the “ Men and Religion 
Forward Movement,” recently launched in 
New York City. The aim of the organization 
is “to convert men to the course of Christian- 
ity and to enlist them in active church work.” 
The plan is to organize committees in seventy- 
six principal cities and sub-committees in fif- 
teen hundred minor cities of the United 
States and Canada, and to make a scientific 
study of the religious condition of the people. 
It is hoped that by this system the movement 
will reach something like twenty-three million 
churehgoing people. Its organizers believe 
that they can accomplish something like a 
wide-spread religious revival without the over- 
emotionalism that sometimes accompanies re- 
vival movements. 

The keynote of the “ Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement” is system, and to this end 
its founders have enlisted the support of some 
of America’s most prominent business men, 
notable among whom are J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, James G. Cannon, James 
H. Post, and Cyrus H. MeCormick. The ef- 
fort to introduce “ big business” methods into 
organized religion will be watched with keen 
interest. Cynical comment reflects the hope 
that the rule will be found to work both ways 
and that the movement may in turn result in 
introducing more religion into big business. 





Eycatyptus AND ’PossuMs 


Some one who had little else to occupy his 
time has figured out that the most profitable 
thing a farmer can do is to grow a patch of 
eucalyptus trees, and raise a crop of opossums 
in them. Eucalyptus grows fast and soon 
the farmer can install his pair of opossums, 
which thrive on the eucalyptus leaf. . The 
animal is not only a food fit for a President 
but bears valuable fur. After the opossum 
crop gets a good start all the fortunate farm- 
er will have to do is to keep it from eating 
up the rest of the produce. 

Telling the farmer what to do with his 
spare time has become one of our leading, if 
not most gainful occupations. Mushrooms, 
squabs and violets have long been the stand- 
bys of this unofficial farmers’ advisory board; 
opossum farming will constitute a welcome 
change and, as no real tiller of the soil is 














Living by 
Knowledge 


A little thought will make clear the 
value of skillful selection of food. 


High pressure days (and there are 
many now) tell on human body and 
brain. 


Knowledge and facts help when 





ignorance would ruin. 


Grape-Nuts 


is made by knowledge; not by chance. 


Wheat and Barley properly com- 
bined and cooked (as in Grape-Nuts) 
are rich in the elements required for 
human nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts contains (in addition to 
the natural albumins, starches and 
sugars of these cereals) Phosphate of 
Potash (grown in the grain) and de- 
manded by Nature in rebuilding brain 
and nerve tissue. 


Grape-Nuts is fully cooked at the 
factory. When served with cream 
or rich milk, it is an appetizing food, 
and affords ideal nourishment for all 
stages of Human Life from infancy to 
old age. 


“There’s a Reason” 


You can find it in the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 


in packages of 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 











an election, and are reported to have aban- likely to take this fad seriously, a harmless Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
doned the movement. one. y, 
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“YOUR FACE Is 
YOUR FORTUN 


In the life of every man and woman a 
preme happiness is won or lost by personal 
urance. A complexion that is clearer, 
iner and more wholesome than the average 
irely—sometime, somewhere, somehow— 
going to reward you with something dear to 
mind or heart. 


your 
Likewise, a neglected complexion 
will just so surely work against you 
In a million families, men and women are happier 
to-day because Pompeian has added to the value of their 


onal appearance. Sometime, somewhere, somehow 
ill come the wish that you had used 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


But you can’t ‘‘ wish on” a good complexion. Now 
time to begin. Discover how Pompeian cleanses, 
hes, improves and invigorates the skin, how it 


exercises the muscles of the face, stimulates the circula- 
tion and creates a fine skin-health. A short use of 
jan will surprise you and your friends. A test 


ve this. Make the test. Sometime, somewhere, 

w you will be glad that your face is really your 
ne Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian 
have one.”’ Sold by all dealers; but you can try 
you buy. 


1912 Art Calendar 


Pompeian Beauty” sent with each 
32 in. by 8 in.; an ideal panel for framing 
at bottom can be cut off without injuring 
picture). Reproduced in exquisite colors 
(dark red and gold) from original $1coo 
painting by Carle Blenner, painter of 
beautiful women. 

Trial Jar and 1912 Art Calendar both 
sent for roc. (stamps or coin). This is a 
rare chance to get a trial jar of the most 
popular face cream and also a copy of the 
most popular Art Calendar. Clip coupon 
before you forget it. 


f charming ‘ 


ir >1ze 





Magazines and Books for Library Slips 


All Dealers 


SUCCESS 


WoMEN EVERYWHERE 





Tue PRESIDENT ON Divorce 





However admirable the President’s inten- 
tions may have been, one cannot feel that the 
divorce problem has been greatly illuminated 
by his remarks in Humboldt, Kansas. After 
weakly characterizing it as “awkward” that 
a man may be married on one side of the state 
line and not on the other, he gives expression 
to this opinion: 

“You say we ought not to keep unhappy 
people together. Who brought them together ? 
We did not. If they got together under a 
contract, why shouldn’t they be bound to the 
contract unless one or the other does some- 
thing which in the eyes of-all men ought to 
permit or require at least separation if not a 
divorce?” 

In the eyes of New York men, if we may 
judge by its state law, there is only one 
ground for divorce, in the eyes of South Caro- 
linians there is none at all. In the eyes of 
the legislators, at least, in forty-two states cru- 
elty in various degrees is sufficient cause for 
the action. Obviously “all men” cannot 
agree upon this question. 

Perhaps before his tour is ended the Presi- 
dent will give more adequate expression to his 
views upon the divorce question. Uniformity 
is of course desirable if the result is not a law 
that is uniformly bad; the permanence of the 
family should be striven for in so far as it is 
consonant with justice to those who are suf- 
fering the consequences of a serious mistake. 
To say, however, that we must have a law 
“that stiffens up and makes sacred the mar- 
riage tie” is to express a confidence in legis- 
lation that most of us do not possess. 








Hicu- Sc HOOL 


Hovsexrere RS 

Recent Sindiieiiaite show that hanaed ate 
ing is becoming more and more a subject for 
serious and systematic thought in educational 
circles. Chicago has just established the Lucey 
Flower Technical High School for Girls, the 
primary object of which is to teach girls how 
to manage a home. As a secondary feature of 
the school is instruction along the lines that 
will enable girls to make a comfortable living 
until they are entrusted with the management 
of a home. The curriculur: includes cooking, 
management of the fami'y budget, care of the 
household furnishings and laundry, household 
design and decoration, dressmaking and mil- 
linery. By making a separate high school for 
such practical purposes Chicago is not unjust 
to those girls who desire a more cultural 
course, as that may still be obtained elsewhere. 

Cincinnati’s recent contribution to domes- 
tic education is a model flat in charge of 
specialist, where household art and science is 
taught in a most practical way. 

Nor is progress confined to the large cities. 
Carbondale, Illinois, has two hundred and fifty 
girls taking a lively interest in wifely mat- 
ters in the public sehools. A recent inquiry 
showed that most of the girls were ambitious 
to be housewives and that they had already 
become of greatly increased assistance in their 
homes. 

The idea that women are fitted to become 
good housekeepers spontaneously by reason of 
their women’s intuition will not long survive 
in an age of high-school household economies. 

















(one in each package) 
50c., 75c., $1 Cut along this line, fill in and mail to-day 
THE POMPEIAN _ CO., 40 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Enclosed find roc. (stamps or coin), for which please 
r Pompeian Massage Cream and a 1912 “Pompeian 

















E DISON ON Women’ s ; Dass 





Thomas A. ‘Edison is wattle not only for 
his genius for invention, but also for his 
temerity. Not long ago he dipped into reli- 
gious discussion with disastrous effect upon 
the public peace of mind, and now he has 
expressed himself on the ticklish subject of 
women’s dress. Here are some of his opin- 
ions: 

“Primary colors in a toilet are a sign of an 
undeveloped sense.” 

“The straight lines in the feminine dress 
worn to-day are contrary to all acknowledged 
esthetic laws.” 





—_—., 





“Tt is a cardinal law that the materi. | of g 
woman’s costume must not reflect light 

Mr. Edison further recommends black for 
blondes and white for brunettes, and he comes 
out unreservedly in favor of curves. 

Dressmakers generally seem to agre: with 
the minister’s of last year’s controversy that 
Edison is a wonderful inventor and the world’s 
greatest authority on electricity. 








Jury Duty In WASHINGTON 





—.J 
— 
————ay 


The women of the State of Washington have 
had their first experience as jurors—or would 
you say “juresses”? Whatever they are « alled, 
four of them served on the panel of the Sep- 
tembef session of the Supreme Court. The 
four women range in age from twenty-one to 
sixty-two years, and only one of them is un- 
married. The first case coming before them 
was one in which city officials were charged 
with graft, a job of housecleaning for which 
women should be peculiarly fitted. 

Even more interesting than the women serv- 
ing on this jury are those who were excused, 
twenty-three out of twenty-seven called _pre- 
ferring not to act. Most of those who begged 
to be excused gave husbands and children as 
reasons why they did not serve, while one 
young woman was let off because she had to 
make preparations for her approaching wed- 
ding. As a matter of fact, it was not necessary 
to give excuses, as women in Washington may 
be relieved from jury duty for the asking. 











Is Hosprrauity Growina Extinct? 





Not long ago we recorded the pitiful fact 
that the mother-in-law joke had been barred 
from a Boston theater. A New York judge has 
gone farther and taken steps toward the elim- 
ination of the lady herself from the homes of 
her married children. A late judicial opinion 
fixes ten days as the proper limit for a mother- 
in-law’s visit. Henceforth in the metropolis 
mothers-in-law overstaying the ten-days’ limit 
do so at their own risk. 

Hospitality is achieving new low records 
almost every day. One paper is bewailing the 
passing of the spare room, the time-honored 
symbol of hospitality. The stingy city flat has 
rung the death knell of the guest room; the 
flat-dweller finds it hard enough to find room 
for the family. Some one has discovered that 
the old sociable Saturday night has passed 
away. <A society-column conductor sheds a 
tear over the passing of the formal call; auto- 
mobiles and bridge whist have wrought its 


downfall. And now the ban on mothers-in- 
law! Is social intercourse of the future to be 


limited to the telephone and the picture post- 
card ? 





WomeN as OrFiceE EMPLOYEES 








A Western railroad has announced that 
hereafter it will employ no women as sten- 
ographers or clerks. The ground for its ac- 
tion is the experience that women, because 
of their liability to marry at the very time 
when their services have become most valu- 
able, are not an economical and _ profitable 
class of employees. This revolt against the 
employment of women for clerical positions 
is not a new thing, as such decisions are made 
periodically. 

At the same time, there is little doubt that 
the tendency is the other way. The president 
of the New England Telephone Company is 
reported as declaring that women are neater, 
steadier and more dependable as employees 
than men, and that although they may leave 
to be married, they do not change positions 
as often as men do. This seems to be a more 
common experience than that of the railroad. 
The truth is that ‘most employers are in- 
clined to fix women’s wages on the basis 0 
temporary employment and then to be disap- 
pointed when they leave. 

[Continued on page 65.] 
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MAGAZINE 


Editorial Chat 


By Ortson Swett MARDEN 








| 





N an address to his em- 
ployees John Wanamaker 
once said, “ When a cus- 
tomer enters my store he 
is king; forget me.” 

What a great thing it 
would be if every store 
had a similar motto in- 
stilled into the minds of 
every employee. Thousands of clerks make 
their employers’ customers feel that they are 
intruders, that a favor is being conferred 
upon them in letting them have what they 
wish to buy, instead of making them feel that 
it is a real pleasure to serve them, to accom- 
modate them. 

Mr. Wanamaker has always insisted upon 
extremely courteous treatment of customers, 
whether they are merely looking at goods or 
purchasing. There is in his stores a certain 
cordiality and helpfulness which is in sharp 
contrast with the cold, repelling, indifferent 
atmosphere in many stores and there is a psy- 
chological reason for all this. We radiate 
our mental attitude, our feelings. If we feel 
kindly, obliging, accommodating, if there is 
good cheer in our hearts, if we feel kindly 
toward everybody, we radiate these qualities 
and others feel as we feel. This makes the 
store atmosphere uplifting. But where hun- 
dreds of clerks and employees are radiating 
indifference and snobbish mental attitudes 
everybody who enters the store feels the qual- 
ity oi this radiation. 

People go where they feel the most com- 
fortable, where they get the most kindly 
and courteous treatment, just as we try to 
get into the most comfortable positions and 
the most attractive situations in life. We 
gravitate toward comfort, kindliness, and good 
cheer, away from the disagreeable, the re- 
pugnant, away from hostile mental attitudes, 
away from selfishness. 

A shrewd business man in the West says 
that he loves all his customers because they 
are his friends. It is the aim of his estab- 
lishment to make a friend of every customer. 
He says that if you buy an article in his 
store, and even months afterward find that 
it is not what it was represented, unless there 
is evidence of an intention to take an unfair 
advantage of the house, the article is taken 
back and its price refunded. 

He says his house cannot afford to lose 
a customer’s good-will. Even if he must lose 
a customer, he cannot afford to have him 
leave as an enemy. He wants him to feel 
that he has been fairly dealt with. 

He believes that there is no advertisement 
like a satisfied customer, and tries to make all 
who trade with him feel a real friendship for 
his house and his methods of doing business. 
He says that it is very important to make 
every customer feel, when he leaves the store, 
that he has got his money’s worth; that he 
has been treated politely and kindly. Mak- 
ing friends of customers is one of the great 
secrets of mercantile success. 

This merchant has made, as have the 
Straus Brothers, owners of the store of R. H. 
Macy & Company, New York, a study of 
the man at the other end of the bargain. 

One of Marshall Field’s methods was to 
consider the customer as always right in any 
question under dispute; that is, he could not 
afford to allow a customer to feel that he was 
wrong unless it involved principle. In other 
words, Mr. Field found that it always paid 
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Making Friends of Customers 


to make things right with dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Whatever your business, whatever your vo- 
cation, try to stamp it with your individual- 
ity. Make it a part of your real self, an 
outward expression, an enlargement of your- 
self. Encourage your employees to carry out 
and magnify your individuality in your es- 
tablishment, so far as it can be done without 
interfering with their own individuality. 


A POINTER ON BOYS 


A teacher in a country school said to one 
of the boys who had agreed with the other 
boys not to bring wood to the schoolroom: 
“T know that John will be glad to go and 
bring in some wood for the fire.’ Although 
John had made up his mind not to do this, 
he could not resist when the teacher spoke as 
though she could depend upon him. If she 
had said, “John, I want you to go out and 
bring in some wood immediately,” her words 
would have hardened instead of softened his 
heart. He would have resisted; but he could 
not resist gentleness and kindness. 

“Robert is such a lawless boy. He is so 
wild that I cannot do anything with him,” 
said a mother in his hearing. 

Of course she could not do anything with 
him or get spontaneous service from him 
while she did not even expect it. While she 
was looking for the bad, and expecting it, she 
could not get the best. 

There is everything in the teacher’s and 
the parent’s expecting the best thing from 
boys. What a common thing it is to hear 
parents say before their children that they are 
good for nothing, that they are lazy and im- 
pudent. Like produces like, and reproof en- 
genders antagonism. The child naturally re- 
bels at such reproof, and it calls out the worst 
elements in him. 


I CAN’T 
Did you ever know a person who has a great 
many “I ean’ts” in his vocabulary to accom- 
much ? 


plish very Some people are always 
using the words, “Oh, I can’t do that;” “I 
ean’t afford this;” “I ean’t afford to go 


there; ” “I can’t undertake such a hard task, 
let somebody else do that.” 

It is said that Napoleon hated the word 
“can’t,” and would never use it if he could 
help it. 

Did you ever think that every time you say 
“T can’t” you weaken your confidence in 
yourself and your power to do things? Con- 
fidence is the greatest factor in achievement. 
Self-faith is a powerful asset, better than 
money capital without it. Nobody believes in 
the youth who thinks he cannot do things, 
who has no confidence in himself, no faith in 
his ability, because everybody knows that he 
cannot do a thing until he thinks he can. 
He must first believe in himself, must be 
convinced that he can accomplish it. 

I know a young man who seems very am- 
bitious in a general sort of way, but when the 
opportunity which, perhaps, he has been work- 
ing a long time for, comes, he wilts, his 
stamina seems to ooze out, his ambition wav- 
ers, and he does not feel equal to it. He can 
see how somebody else can do it, but he does 
not feel equal to it himself. When the object 
of his ambition is a good way off he believes 
he can do it; but when he gets close to it he 
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Why Not Be a 


Money-Maker 


We Show the Way 


Take a mental inventory of your prospects. 
you satisfied with the outlook ? 

Are you content to plod for axother year in a Fath 
that runs in a circle ? 

Don’t you long for a great big opportunity—one 
that will ¢ry your steel? 

—One that offers full scope for your powers and 
splendid rewards for your efforts ? 

Here’s some good news for several hundred men 
whose character and caliber are right. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company is going to estab- 
lish a large number of new Local Agencies’ in cities 
towns and villages throughout the United States 
where it is not now represented. 


Are 


Amazing Success of 
“Printype” 


The introduction of the new ‘‘ Printype” Oliver 
Typewriter has resulted in an enormous expansion 
of our business. 

Far-reaching plans for the extension of our agency 
system have been set in motion to take care of the 
vast volume of new business which ‘‘ Printype” has 
created. 

Printype is virtually Book Type—the type which 
the eve has been trained to grasp quickly. 

The same type in all essentials as that used on 
the world’s printing presses ! 


Printype —_. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visibie Writer 


The advent of ‘‘ Printype” has created as great a 
sensation as resulted when zwistble writing was first 
successfully introduced by The Oliver ‘Typewriter 
over a decade ago. 

Think what it means to Oliver Local Agents to 
represent the only writing machine in the world that 
successfully typewrites print! And remember that 
you can sell The Printype Oliver on the famous 
** 17-Cents-a-Day Plan.” 


Agencies Control Sales 


The Local Agent has exclusive control of all sales 
of new Oliver Typewriters in his territory. He can 
buiid up as substantial and profitable a business as 
any merchant in the same community, w¢thout the 
heavy investment of capital which the merchant must 
necessarily make. 

We are exceedingly careful in the selection of Local 
Agents for The Oliver Typewriter. The qualities we 
require are ability, energy, character. We train our 
men in salesmanship. We place a premium on inifia- 
tive. Whether the Local Agent gives all or part of 
his time to the work is left to his own decision, 

Each man is judged by resz/ts. 


Are You the Right Man? 


Measure yourself by the standards briefly outlined above. 
If you éelieve in yourself, if you are willing to accept respon- 
sibilities and not afraid of hard work, write a letter of apoli- 
cation at once. There may be an opening right in your home 
town. Ask for the * Opportunity Book,” which tells all about 
our wonderful Sales Organization and the money-making pos- 
sibilities of the typewriter business. 


Address Agency Department 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
337 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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s Fashionable Clothes 
Made to Order 


R LATEST NEW YORK DESIGNS 
trust any honest man anywhere. We 
a perfect fit. Send for our samples and 


latest New York fashions free. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING co., (Inc. ) 
“DEPARTMENT 8 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. Est. 1885 


Place, through to Murray St., N. Y. City 
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= SMOKE-SHOP SPECIALTIES CO, 





The Blend That 


. Md Mellow, richly 
Satisfies flavored, de- 
htful—blended by an expert from 


the best pipe tobacco grown. 


SMOKE-SHOP MIXTURE 


all the ‘ 


‘sting '’ has been scientifically 


It will give you a cool, sweet smoke, 


down to the last grain. 
ew Vacuum Humidor Can, it reach- 
ragrant. 

Send 50c, fora trial can to-day, delivered 
ree. Three cans supplied for ti. 25. "s 
OUND TO SATISFY—we will gladly refund 

ur money if it doesn’t 


“Everything for the Smoker” 


61 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 








If subscribers 


REAL WINTER 


does not give you an unwelcome chill if you 
wear the genuine and only original Cooper’s 
“ Spring-Needle ” 
winter weight worsteds. 
have the horror of the usual wool underwear 
—that itchy, exasperating uncomfortableness. _ 
For Cooper's absolutely gives the greatest human | 
underwear comfort—something impossible in 
other makes. 
by Cooper’s. 
—but “Cooper’s or nothing” 
slogan. 
clusive class and wear Cooper's just so long as 
you can buy Cooper’s. 
it. For there are no known exceptions. 
Cooper employs nothing but the finest stock, knitted on 
the “ Spring-Needle ” machines invented, patented, made and controlled by 





€ These machines make an elastic, smooth, non-irritating, most comfortable feeling fabric that fits 
skin close all over the body, keeping out the chill—keeping in the heat, yet yields on slightest 
pressure and returns so soon as pressure ceases. 
the buttons won't come off and the finish and workmanship are in entire keeping with the 
Just say ““ Cooper's or nothing—Cooper’s of Bennington, Vt.” 
be satisfied! Cooper's comes in Union and two-piece suits in Fine Worsteds, Silk Lisle 
Union Suits, $1.50 to $5.00; Shirts and Drawers, 
$1.00 to $2.50 each. Send to us for free samples of Spring- 
Needle Fabric and booklet of styles and prices. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BENNINGTON, — 
ALWAYS INSIST ON THIS TRADE-MARK : 





















Underwear, in fine 
Nor do you } 








All who use Cooper’s swear 
They have tried other makes 
is now their 
Try Cooper’s and you'll join the ex- 















There is no doubt about 
You see 


BENNINGTON 
VERMONT 
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Each point of strain is reinforced with silk 


You'll 


It’s worth while. 












DERBY RIBBED 


LEARN TO WRITE re tty 
ADVERTISEMENTS E A RNa ow you _ — 
HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. Book mailed free. Page-Davis 
Co.. 1121 Page Bldg., Chicago, lil. ana 50 Nassau St.,.New York 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high-salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We 
will teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid 
apprenticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for 
ourcatalog. The Engraving School, 21 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chieago, II. 


oO CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. 
thoroughly under our perfect method: 
stories before completing the course. 
sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short Story Writing Dept. 21 


We help those who want to 


Page Building, Chicago 










BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn to draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for magazines 
and newspapers. Send for catalog 


School of Illustration. 
21 Page Bidg. 
Chicago, Il 














Our Free Magazine 


“THE METROPOLIS” 


IS AN INTENSELY INTERESTING ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL FILLED 
WITTE FASCINATING FACTS ABOUT THE MARVELOUS GROWTH OF THE 
WONDERFUL CITY OF NEW YORK. TT ALSO TELLS HOW THE AMAZING 
GROWTH OF THE METROPOLIS IS MAKI ILLIONS OF DOLL ARS FOR 
WISE INVESTORS IN LAND, AND HOW RING WITH AS L 
$10, YOU CAN SHARE IN THESE GREAT PROFITS. YOU CAN SECTR 
THIS MAGAZINE FREE FOR SIX MONTHS BY SIMPLY SENDING US YOU R 
NAME, ADDRESS AND OCCUPATION ON A POST-CARD, BUT DO IT NOW, 


THE METROPOLIS MAGAZINE 
Dept. S, World Building, New York 











MUSHROOM GROWING 
WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


etc. Crop easy to raise and sells fox soc. to 
$1.50 a lb. Start now. Write for big illus- 
trated booklet telling how to do it, FREE. 
Visitors welcome at our farm. 
NATIONAL MUSHROOM CO. 
Dept. 28 HYDE PARK, MASS, 





Beginners learn | 
many sell their | 
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Men and Women can raise them in large 
quantities in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, | 
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| -thought into the innocent, 
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SUCCESS 


wavers. His courage fails him. THe docs not 
have faith in himself equal to his am)ition, 
Of course his life is a disappointment. 

This is why men have been able to do great 
things which seemed impossible to other-—he. 
cause of their colossal faith in themselves, 
their undaunted confidence that they 


( were 
equal to the thing they attempted. 


PUTTING ENERGY 


WORK 


In passing through stores, offices, 
one 


INTO ONE'S 


fac tories, 
is impressed by the sight of great num- 
bers of employees who go through their days 


in a half-hearted and feeble manner, dawd- 


ling, moping about as though they had little 
ambition or little care as to whether the busi- 


ness they represented succeeded or failed. 

It is vital energy that counts. In going 
through a great establishment, one can easily 
tell those who will never get away from the 
yardstick, the ledger or the counter. It takes 
ambition, energy, push, and determination to 
rise. It is a sorry sight to see young people 
doing their work in a half-hearted, ambition- 
less manner, looking upon it as drudgery, be- 
cause these are symptoms, indications of 
their characters, earmarks of their future me- 
diocrity. 





Continued from page 29 


THE Power OF Succes TION 


A thousand listeners respond to whatever he 
suggests. 

Some natures are powerfully affected by 
certain musical strains; they are immediate- 
ly lifted out of the deepest depression and de- 
spondency into ecstasy. Nothing has touched 
them; they have just merely felt a sensation 
through the auditory nerve which aroused 
and awakened into activity certain brain cells 
and changed their whole mental attitude. 

George Eliot, in “The Mill on the Floss,” 
gives voice to what some of us have often, 


doubtless, felt when under its magic spell. 
“ Certain strains of music,” she says, “ affect 


me so strangely that I can never hear them 
without changing my whole attitude of mind 
for a time, and if the effect would last, I 
might be capable of heroism.” 

A tight-rope walker was so ill with lum- 
bago that he could searcely move. But when 
he was advertised to appear, he summoned 
all his will-power, and traversed the rope sev- 
eral times with a wheelbarrow, according to 
the program. When through he doubled up 
and had to be carried to his bed, “as stiff as 
a frozen frog.” 

There is no one principle that is abused 
to-day in the business world more than the 
law of suggestion. Everywhere in this ecoun- 
try we see the pathetic victims of those who 
make a business of overpowering and con- 
trolling weaker minds. Thus is suggestion 
carried even to the point of hypnotism as is 
illustrated by unscrupulous salesmen and pro- 
moters. 

If a person steals the property of another 
he is imprisoned, but if he hypnotizes his vic- 
tim by projecting his own strong trained 
untrained, unsus- 
pecting victim’s mind, overcomes his objec- 
tions, and induces him voluntarily to buy the 
thing he does not want and cannot afford to 
buy, perhaps impoverishing himself for years 
so that he and his family suffer for the ne- 
cessities of life, no law ean stop him. It 
would be better and should be considered less 
criminal for a man to go into a home and 
steal articles of valye than to overpower the 
minds of the heads of poor families and hyp- 
notize them into signing contracts for what 
they have really no right and are not able to 
buy. 

Solicitors often command big salaries be- 
cause of their wonderful personal magnetism 


and great powers of persuasion. The time 
will come when many of these “ marvelous 
persuaders,” with long heads cunningly 


trained, traveling about the country, hypno- 
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tizing their subjects and robbing them of their 


See page 3 
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‘S Not hard-carned money, will be regarded as crimi- bi 
ition, nals. 
On the other hand, suggestion is used for 
great practical good in business life. 
—he- It is now a common practise in many con- 


elves, ff} eerns to put into the hands of their em- , 
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fect innocent, his appearance and manner gave 
hem every evidence of the treason he was accused 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


The beautiful piano shown above repre- 


sents the latest tendencies in fine case 
designing. It is proving one of the most 
successful models we have ever built. If 


you are interested in pianos, let us send 
you our new catalogue describing this and 


other tasteful uprights and grands. 


Ivers & Pond pianos are of but one quality— 
best. Their distinguished reputation for 
and durability has been earned bv actual 

rvice in nearly goo leading Educational Institu- 
ons and 50,000 homes. 

How to Buy Seva ate his bee Pa eee 
approval,” the piano to return at our expense fo, 


Liberal allow 
Attractive easy payment plans 


th railroad freights if it fails to please. 
for old pianos 
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is Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
147 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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a A Piedmont Red Coder Chest 


An Ideal 
Christmas, 
Birthday 
or Bridal 
Gift 








n nd woolens come froni the 
‘ f a Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest fresh with the 
a rf eof Na re’ reat preserver and as perfect as the day they 
were laid away. Absolute pro on from moths, mice, dust and dampness. 
A very decorative pieceof furniture, and makes an original and most aceept- 
able Christmas or Bridal gift. Shipped direct from factory, at factory prices, 
freight prone’ cy ya Mabey 9 Sen for our interesting booklet, “The 
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oy showing all our Chests, 
WIDE PRICE RANGE, 
Statesville, N. C. 


Rapid, 
Satisfaction guarauteed 


or no charge. Saves FIRELESS 


80 per cent on fuel, 

t “_ and work. sles COOKER 

for itself in a month 

or two. No experi- On 30 Days’ Trial 
ence needed. Boils, Steams, Stews, 
Roasts, Bakes, Fries. GENUINE 

ALUMINUM COOKING UTEN. 

SILS FREE. Also metal compo- 
sition Heat Radiators; can’t break 
or crack. Send for free book and 

a 125 splendid recipes to-day. 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY. 


Dept. 56 Derrorr, Mich 


r Petites dnp ited cats 
1 Ch ffo re cae: 


MONT RED ‘CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 98, 


actory Price. 














5, 000 Xmas Agents 


Wanted at once to take orders in home 
towns, Our big 1912 money-making 
catalog is the most complete, most ex- 
ensive and most beautiful catalog ever 
made for agent's use. It magnificently pic- 
tures 5000 cles all sold on m 
back-guarantee. “>: all or part of your 
time, earningbig cash profits. Wm. no 
sales in three weeks. $310. Mrs. T.E 
age, Pa., made $20 in five afternoons 
No experience necessary. All expres on 
goods prepaid. Sample outfit furnis! 






















Extra premium: jams toeverybody. 
$1000.00 worth of diamond rings and 
magnificent prizes to be distributed among 
100 leading agents in our prize contest, Write 

to-day for territory, free catalog and sample. 


A. W. Holmes & Co., Dept. C22, Provideace, RL 
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Mas Curtis's 


Home Corner 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


SUCCESs 








The Man 


in 


ID you ever hear of John 
Grumley? My knowledge 
of him begins and ends 
with a story that is told in 
ballad form. It is not a 
very well-known ballad, i 
is long and full of inci- 
dent, but the first verse is 
the essential part of it. 





John Grumley he swore by the light of 
the moon, 
And the green Jeaves that grew on the 
tree, 
That he could do more work in a day, 
Than his wife could do in three. 


That “swear” of 
trouble. 


John’s got him into 
His wife took the declaration seri- 
ously. She went into the fields to plow, to 
plant, and gather the harvest, leaving John 
at home to play hired girl. John’s misfor- 
tunes, according to the ballad, came thick 
and fast. He burned the meat, the porridge 
boiled over, hours of churning brought no 
butter, the children played hob with every- 
thing about the place, including John’s dis- 
position, the cow refused to let down her 
milk—I believe John set fire to the house be- 
fore his stunt was finished. 

I am not, you understand, casting clods at 
the man who during some domestic upheaval 
helps out to the best of his ability. He ought 
to be canonized, no matter how clumsy his 
efforts may be. It is the “John Grumleys ” 
who ought to be made to see the error of their 
ways. I pity from the bottom of my heart any 
woman who has married one. 

During my girlhood, I visited onee in a 
“ John Grumley ” household and I came away 
with a noble determination to live my life as 
an old maid. This John Grumley said his 
love for order and cleanliness was a passion. 
When he built his home, he planned a pot 
closet with rows of hooks and painted below 
each was the outline of the utensil to be hung 
there. When “John” found a pot on the 
wrong hook it was up to somebody to explain. 
He kept the household accounts, he did the 
marketing, decided on each day’s menu, poked 
into every hole and corner about the house, 
opened an oven door to see how the dinner 
was progressing, kept his eye on the silver and 
linen, and during his vacation put up pre- 
serves. 

“T wish I had husband like that,” said 
a woman to whom I told the story, “it would 
settle the hired girl question; either he would 
make her toe the mark or he would do the 
work himself.” This, however, is far from 
true; there is not a hired girl in existence 
with the smallest degree of self-respect, who 
would stay ten days in a “John Grumley ” 
household. For my part, commend me to the 
man with no more domestic ability than mow- 
ing a lawn, sozzling the yard and shoveling 
snow. It is a man’s place simply to come 
home to eat, sleep, luxuriate in the comforts 
of home, and pay the bills. I should prefer 
that brand, if he had not the ability to tack 
down a strip of matting, to a “John Grum- 


ley.” 


“Some years ago,” said a clubwoman of 
my acquaintance, “I was chosen as delegate 
to represent our club at the Federation meet- 
ing in a Western city. The question arose, 
who was to keep house in my absence. 

“<T have always thought,’ he said, ‘ you did 





the 








——. 


not get as 
you might. 
getting up 


much work out of the servants as 

You are too easy with them. By 
an hour earlier, I can do the. mar- 
keting on my way down-town. The children 
mind me as well as they do you. Why 
shouldn’t I keep house?’ 

“*T really don’t know why,’ I confessed, but 
I felt as if all the wind had gone out of my 
sails. I wanted to tell him a few things about 
running the house before I left, but he was 
quite disdainful. 

* My dear,’ he said, ‘you simply don’t give 
a man credit for having any common sense’ 

“T started for the West. My husband's let- 
ters were so ecstatic over the way things were 
going that I quit worrying. Everything 
moved like clockwork, he assured me. He had 
cut the table bills down considerably, still 
they were having as much to eat as when I 
was home. He had begun by laying the law 
down to the servants; there were no beaus in 
the kitehen now at night. The garbage cat 
was kept hygienically clean. The alee 
were in bed and asleep before nine o'clock. 
He had discovered some wonderful new poul- 
try food and our hens were laying thirty eggs 
a day. The second girl was mending and 
darning quite nicely. The children had _ not 
been late for school one day since I left. The 
house was as neat as wax, and they were econ- 
omizing on ice because the cook was doing 
what he had always advised—wrapping the 
ice in newspaper. 

‘The letters began to grow shorter and were 
burdened with less detail. My husband con- 
fessed it kept him pretty busy to attend to the 
oftice as well as the home. Before I had fin- 
ished my visit, however, I received a letter 
from an Irish woman who was helping out 
at home, telling me that the two servants had 
left and that things were pretty bad. 

‘That train home fairly crawled. It was 
nine o'clock when I got to the house. [I left 
the carriage at the corner and crept up to the 
piazza where I could peek into the dining- 
room window. I stood there for several min- 
utes, half laughing, half erying. My husband 
had a red table-cloth pinned about him. He 
looked old and pale and worried, the children 
were as forlorn and dirty as little tramps. 
Such dust and confusion were never seen in 
that dining-room before. The children were 
eating crackers and milk. He stood over the 
chafing dish stirring a Welsh rarebit! 

“T stole in quietly at the back door and 
was right among them before they heard me. 
What a shout went up! The youngsters 
climbed all over me. As for him, he gripped 
me tight in his arms, I put my head on his 
shoulder and cried all over that old, red table- 
cloth. He followed me about the house while 
I made beds and tidied things, but he 
never once offered to help. After I had kissed 
the last freshly scrubbed little face and tucked 
it away on a clean pillow and kissed it good 
night, I went down-stairs with him and fol- 
lowed him out to the dark piazza. He did 
not speak for a long time. 

“ Things got in a snarl toward the end, 
didn’t they?” I suggested in a choking voice. 

“*My dear, he answered, slowly, ‘so long 
as I live I will never again say that a man 
can run a house or that a woman has nothing 
to do at home. I would not put in another 
two such weeks for ten thousand dollars.’ 

I pray of you mothers, don’t raise a “ John 
Grumley ” to make life a misery for some 
woman of the future! 


See page & 
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Good Security 
Stability of Earnings 
5 Per Cent Income 


HESE are some of the important features 
that make sound investment bonds excep- 


When you invest in bonds secured upon prop- 
erties of established value and demonstrated earning 
power, you may be sure that you are well within 
the limits of conservatism, and that you are there- 
fore surrounding your money with every reasonable 
safeguard. The experience, knowledge and facili- 
ties of our organization are at your disposal in the 
election of bonds of this character, and we should 
be glad to make you specific offerings. 


Write for Our Bond Circular No. 944 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY 


attractive to discriminating investors. 


“* Investment Securities" 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 
nbers New York Stock Exchange 
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HE bonds that you put your 
surplus funds in should 
possess every investment 

feature necessary to meet your 
individual requirements. 


dom to avail yourself of the 


Free Booklet 


jonds and How to Buy Them,’ 
of the high-class bonds that we have for sale. 


We own outright every bond that we offer for sale 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 





this in mind, isn’t it wis- 
of an established bond 
Write for Our 


and our list 


CUYAHOGA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





































John Muir &(0. 
Odd Lots 


We issue 
LOTS.” 
of trading 


tells how to buy and sell them. 
Send for Circular 222—‘* Odd Lots”’ 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

71 BROADWAY 


1898-1911 


SPECIALISTS IN 


of Stock 


a booklet entitled ‘*«ODD 
It outlines the advantages 
in Odd Lots of stock, and 


NEW YORK 

















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 9g, 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors, 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kans 














0 1 Mon 
y loe 
0 dends paid in New York Exchange. 


SECURITY SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
IXON., Pre lent 







ithly Stock, 6% on Savings and Time Certificates, 
al Building and Loan. Assets, $250.000. Divi- 
If you are getting 
erest, write for literature. 


221 N. 21st Street, Birmingham 
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Stocks V e 
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who invests 





every man 
his surplus income there 
comes a time when he 
asks himself whether it is 
quite necessary for him al- 
ways to stick to bonds. 
Probably nine out of ten 
investment bankers in the 
United States have been 
asked a dozen times the past month some such 
question as, “ Don’t you think stocks are be- 
ginning to look pretty cheap?” or “ Why isn’t 
X. Y. and Z common good enough for me to 
lay a few shares of it away at this price?” It 
must be confessed that the question is a hard 
one to answer, matter how strong the 
banker’s personal convictions on the subject 
may be. It is even harder to explain convine- 
ingly that the same answer won't do for all 
inquirers, though that is the fact. 

There are circumstances under which it is 
safe to recommend the purchase of a few 
shares of well-seasoned industrial or railroad 
common stocks to the average investor. The 
most important of these requirements is that 
the man or woman who thinks of making the 
purchase shall not be a beginner in the in- 
vestment field. To lay the foundation of your 
investment estate in no matter how 
wisely these might be selected, would be poor 
policy. It is true that many men have done 
that very thing and have become wealthy, but 
that does not alter the general rule. It must 
always be borne in mind that the primary 
quality of a foundation is stability, and that 
stability in the highest degree is to be found 
only in the better classes of bonds. Granted 
that Pennsylvania Railroad stock, for in- 
stance, is in point of dividend returns an ex- 
ceedingly stable security, it still remains true 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad has outstand- 
ing several hundred million dollars’ worth of 
bonds that are far more stable than that com- 
pany’s stock, if for no other reason than that 
the stockholders must always come after the 
bondholders in the line at the treasurer’s win- 
dow and must always stand ready to do with- 
out part or all of their income, if need be, to 
protect the bondholders, their creditors, from 
the possible effects of a prolonged depression 
in trade, a sharp rise in the cost of labor or 
materials, an enforced general reduction in 
freight rates or any other contingency. The 
foundation of your investment holdings you 
depend upon to give the whole substance, not 
only for yourself, but for your children. As 
to that part of your modest fortune, you want 
to be assured beyond all question not only 
that the principal is safe and readily con- 
vertible without loss into ready money, but 
also that it will continue to pay a known re- 
turn until the principal itself is repaid to you. 
Such assurance may not seem to be of such 
supreme importance just now or for the next 
few years, but who will attempt to say just 
what investment conditions in this country 
are to be twenty or even ten years hence? 
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stocks, 


Stocks Must BE Bovcut CrHeariy 


The next requisite is that stocks should be 
bought when they are selling below what you 
determine to be their intrinsie value. I say 
below, and insist upon this condition for 
stocks and not for bonds, because the pros- 
pect of returns should be sufficiently better in 
the one case than in the other to compensate 
for the greater risk. Another reason is that 
the intrinsic value of stocks is far more dif- 
ficult to judge, even for the experts, than that 








of bonds, and the man who thinks he is get- 
ting stocks cheap is not unlikely to find after- 


ward that he paid all they were worth. This 
is, indeed, only another way of saying again 
that there should be a very decided prepon- 
derance of evidence on the side of cheapness 
to offset the inevitably greater risk. 

As to whether stocks are or are not cheap 
at any given time, the investor will probably 
experience some difficulty in obtaining: trust- 
worthy advice. His banker will in most cases 
be ready enough to give his individual opin- 
ion for what it may be worth and without as- 
suming any responsibility for its correctness; 
he will rarely be willing to advise the pur- 
chase of stocks and to assume the same moral 
responsibility that attaches to advice respect- 
ing bonds. The difficulty of determining the 
investment value of stocks is bad enough, but 
there is always the possibility that a pur. 
chaser who has got them at reasonable prices 
may them go lower soon after he has 
bought them. Whenever that happens, though 
it may not constitute any real reflection upon 
the value of his shares, the investor is prac- 
tically sure to feel dissatisfied, and he may 
remind his banker that he could have saved 
money by waiting. 

At the time of this writing a few standard 
railroad investment stocks are to be had on a 
five-per-cent. basis, some good ones on a five- 
and-one-half-per-cent. basis, and some fair in- 
vestments of this class on a six-per-cent. basis, 
or close to it. It must be confessed that cer- 
tain stocks whose names are almost household 
words the countty over, stocks which are as- 
sociated with some of the country’s great for- 
tunes, are selling at prices which, if the com- 
panies concerned can continue to pay their 
present rates of dividend, mean a return of 
six per cent. on the purchase price. But as to 
some of these there is grave doubt as to the 
permanence of their dividend rates, yet it 
cannot be said with any degree of assurance 
that they have “ discounted” impending: re- 
ductions. About all that can be said is that 
on account of the doubt felt in financial cir- 
cles over this point they are selling somewhat 
lower than they would otherwise be selling. 


see 


Facing THE Furure 

The fact is that the stockholders of our rail- 
roads are passing through what is for them a 
period of unsettlement. The past ten years 
have been a period of wonderful profits and 
enrichment for them. It is the writer's opin- 
ion that that phase of the country’s develop- 
ment is definitely past. If this opinion is 
correct the pendulum will tend to swing in the 
opposite direction. The question arises, then, 
how far it is going to swing against profits 
in transportation and the value of railroad 
common stocks. No one, not even the most 
“advanced” advocate of corporation repres- 
sion, seriously desires to see the owners of 
stock in honestly capitalized and ably man- 
aged railroads, such as most of them are, de- 
prived of a fair return on their money, but 
opinions differ as to what such a return is. 
Various agencies are at work regulating, in- 
dependently of each other, the use of the same 
-apital, while the strictly economie conditions 
under which it is used are constantly shifting 
and changing. The brunt of all this and 
whatever risk it may contain comes upon the 
common shares of the transportation com- 
panies. 

Much the same thing applies to the indus 
trial common stocks. They are as yet free 


See page 3 
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MAGAZINE 


from governmental regulation of their selling 
prices, but to counterbalance this, they are 
far more exposed to the hazards of tariff legis- 
jation than are the railroads. From the stand- 

int of the small investor the junior indus- 
trial stocks have the further disadvantage 
that few of the companies issuing them make 
public anything like as much information re- 
gpecting their affairs as the railroads are com- 
pelled to give out. 

Yet it cannot be denied that a limited num- 
ber of railroad common stocks and a still 
more limited number of industrial common 
stocks are regarded by hard-headed bankers 
as belonging to the conservative investment 
class. When you say this of stocks it does 
not mean that the risk of loss, the specula- 
tive element, has been eliminated, as it prac- 
tically does when one says the same thing of 
ponds. It means rather that the purchase 
price fairly represents the equity of the 
stockholders in the property, that the cur- 
rent rate of dividends promises to be main- 
tained indefinitely and that there is at least 
some prospect of an increase in the rate of 
dividend or of occasional offers of stockhold- 
ers’ “ rights,” or both, as an offset to whatever 
degree of risk the investment presents. 


STOCKHOLDER IS PARTNER, NOT CREDITOR 


It must always be borne in mind that no 
investment offers the chance of increased 
principal or income without coupling with it 
the chance of loss, and that the fundamental 
difference between bonds and stock is that the 
claim of the former on the company’s pros- 
perity, though limited in advance, comes first, 
while that of the latter, though not restricted 
otherwise than by prudence and enlightened 
self-interest, must always yield first place to 
the claim of the bonds. The stockholder 
rightly expects a somewhet higher return on 
his investment than the bondholder, because 
he has undertaken to insure the bondholder 
against the usual hazards of business, and 
often his prospects for an increased rate of 
distribution in good years may mean only the 
prospect of a sustained average return through 
good years and bad. The old and common- 
place distinction, which can hardly be im- 
proved upon, is that the bondholder is a 
creditor, while the stockholder is a partner in 
the business. 

Undoubtedly, there are stocks which, at 
prices around those now prevailing, the or- 
dinary investor ean afford to consider for the 
disposition of a part of his savings. Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad is one. It now sells to yield 
almost or quite five per cent. and can reason- 
ably be counted upon to add to this yield in 
the longer future either through extra divi- 
dends or the offer of new stock to the stock- 
holders for subscription at par, or some other 
price under the then prevailing market fig- 
ure. New York Central, for no better reasons 
than that a large proportion of the existing 
issue is permanently held by the Vanderbilt 
family and that it always has commanded a 
high price, generally sells to yield less, but it 
is also close to a five-per-cent. basis at the 
present time and is a stock investment of no 
mean order. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
yields substantially more than either of the 
foregoing and represents one of the best man- 
aged and most fundamentally sound trans- 
portation systems in the country. For South- 
ern Pacific almost as much can be said; 
indeed, some judges rank it ahead of Atchison. 
The northwestern roads, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Chicago & Northwestern, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, have for two 
years seriously felt the combined effect of 
the higher cost of labor and the loss of earn- 
ings due to short crops. Like a good many 
other railroads all of these have been com- 
pelled by the necessity of occupying their 
natural territory to continue the expenditure 
of a great deal of capital on extensions and 
additional. facilities, raising the money for 
the most part through bond issues and thus 
Increasing their interest charges in the face 
of shrinking net earnings. Doubtless this is 
a phase through which the railroads will in a 
reasonable time pass into an era of renewed 
prosperity, but it accounts in considerable 
measure for the low level at which these is- 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEM 


Essential factors to be considered when making investments are 


SECURITY AND INCOME 


during that time there has never been 
one day’s delay in the payment of prin- 
cipal or interest on any bonds that it 
has brought out. It deals in high 


grade investments only. 


The question of income should never 
be considered apart from the security of 
the investment. The object of the con- 
servative investor should be to place his 
funds where they will obtain the largest 
interest yield consistent with safety. 

High grade public utility bonds, such 
as are offered by reputable bond houses, 
form a class of securities combining at- 
tractive income yield with exceptionally 
strong security. They are secured by 
mortgages on tangible property, with 
large equities over and above the bonded 
indebtedness, which equities steadily 
increase with the growth of the proper- 
ties. It has always been the policy of 
this house to establish thoroughly the 
value of the security back of each issue 
before it purchases the bonds for its 
own account, or offers them to the 
public. 

For many years this house has rec- 
ommended and sold securities, and 


to yield from 5% to 6% 


We shall be pleased to consult or correspond with you regarding these 
or any other securities in which you may be interested. 


This house has constantly applied, 
to the full protection of its clients as 
well as of itself, the wide experience 
and judgment of its officers, not only 
in the purchase and sale of the bonds 
it offers, but in the consideration of 
other securities upon which its clients 
may desire advice. 


This special knowledge is at your 
service. It will aid you in the profita- 
ble investment of your surplus funds. 
Write to Department A for our cir- 
cular giving brief descriptions of well 
secured water works, hydro-electric, 
traction, and general public utility 
bonds which we are now offering for 
conservative investment. 


We are offering at this time a large and attractive list of municipal 
bonds, many of which conform to the requirements of the United States 
Government to secure deposits under the Postal Savings Bank Law. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Real Est. Trust Bldg. 37 Wall Street. 


BOSTON 
Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 
First National Bank Bldg. 
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First mortgage gold bonds 
Safe asa savings bank of an investment. First: Is it abso- 


lutely safe? Second: Is the revenue attractive? Third: Can it be cashed quickly? It is 
more important to you, as an investor, to be sure of these factors than it is to decide in 
which particular issue you are interested. It is just as important to choose the firm from 
whom you intend to purchase as it is in placing the security itself. 

We offer first mortgage gold bonds on improved, income-producing, 
selected Chicago real estate, with a margin of security in no case less than twice 
the value of the bonds. Every investment offered by us is covered by this rule of three. We 
have had experience covering a period of 29 years as investment bankers. During these 29 
years no investor has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest on securities purchased of us. 

Your savings bank only pays you 3% or 4% —the securities we offer earn 


5%% to 6%, with equal safety and convertibility, Thousands of dollars of bank and trust 
funds are invested in these securities—millions of dollars more are held by investors, large and small. 


The bonds are quickly convertible— our repurchase proposition is good 
at anytime. Bonds issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


(S5) Write for descriptive literature and The Investors Magazine 


coum oy» Se W. STRAUS & CO. 


352 STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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surest way to test the desirability 
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DIVERSIFY YOUR INVESTMENTS 


% OUT 
WEST 


[ OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA | 


No where elsein the U.S. can you obtain higher rates of interest 
with less risk than in this great, prosperous western country. 











sy | REALTY SYNDICATE | Sita 
tome | 690 Gerivicates 6% | tains 








For 1, 2, 3, 5 0r10 years. Interest 

payable quarterly or semi-annually 
Principal and interest secured by the total 
assets of the corporation, amounting to 
over fourteen million dollars. 
By becoming aclient of The Realty Syndi- ~ 
ate, you not only get in touch with the ; 
Pacific Coast at the beginning of a quik] 
of great prosperity, but also have the ad- / 
vantages of our organization as head- g 
quarters during the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition = 


Now is the Time to Begin 


Send ety 6% in the West” s Sy Raina owned 


by The Realty Syndicate 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


Paid up Capital and Surplus over $5.750.000 


1228 Broadway Oakland, California 




















Seesien 
Team-Work 


A ANY persons fail to improve their financial 


position through lack of team-work. They 
discriminate only between the extremes of 
investment, either accepting from 2% to 47 or hazarding 
their entire principal by speculation. 
@ If you have $100, or $1,000, or more, it is impera- 
tive to find for it the best possible employment con- 
istent with safety. If you desire to create capital from 
rplus income you must invest systematically and safely. 
@ You then have an efficient partner to aid you in 
accumulating. This is TEAM-WORK, the very 
foundation stone of efficiency in accumulating money. 
€ A-R-E 6s make investment team-work possible. 
| 
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BONDS 








They are based on select New York real estate, and 
ued in two forms: Coupon Bonds, i in denomina- 
tions of $100 and upward, earning 6%, payable semi- 
annually; and Accumulative Bonds, purchasable by 
instalments of $25 or more a year, earning 6% interest 

mpounded, maturing $1,000 and upward. @ Map 
of Ne w York and descriptive booklet sent on request, 


Ameriran Heal (state Gompany 


Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 
Founded 1888 Assets, $23,026,889.67 


Room 518, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 























INTEREST 


Reinvest Your DIVIDENDS 
ROFITS 


N. Y. Real Estate Bonds 


| 100% SAFETY 
COMBINING | '"C°: INTEREST 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for Booklet S 














How lo Accumulates|, 000.00 


for our free booklet telling all 
yur $500, $1,000, $2,500 and $5,000 
Ten B N D On Easy 
4 r. Trust Payments 


Profit sharing. Interest payable semi-annually 
GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bond Department Established 1899 
CAPITAL $500,000.00 











O Invest your money in Oklahoma City first mortgages 

on improved properties. Legal rate of interest, 8%, 

O For particulars address EDWARD G. NOONAN & BRO., 
Suite 236, Lee Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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sues are selling, compared with the prices of | 


former years, and for some feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to the permanence of their dividend 
rates. 
THe New Encianp Roaps 

A long, unbroken dividend record is a strong 
recommendation of any stock as an invest- 
ment, yet the present status of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and of the Boston 
& Maine is an instance of the fact that such 
a record is no guarantee against shrinkage of 
market value and a reduction of income. No 
railroad in the country can show so long a 
dividend record combined with so high an 
average rate of distribution as the New Ha- 
ven, but for several years past the company 
has paid its eight per cent. only by resorting 
to accumulated surplus earnings of the past, 
and there is solid ground for doubt that the 
present rate can much longer be maintained, 
notwithstanding President Mellen’s recent as- 
sertion that nothing has occurred to raise 
the question. In the past half dozen years 
the company has been buying up steam and 
electric railroads and steamship lines on an 
enormous scale. Some of these are natural 
competitors of the New Haven, while others, 
notably the Boston & Maine and the nearly 
completed suburban electric railroad from the 
Bronx Borough, of New York City, to Mount 
Vernon and White Plains, have been acquired 
primarily as members of a bigger and better 
New Haven system. The New Haven man- 
agement, under President Mellen’s leadership, 
has regarded the purchase of these properties 
as essential to the future welfare of the com- 
oe. Assuming the correctness of their view. 
the fact remains that the larger part of the 
capital so invested has not yet begun to re- 
turn to the New Haven what it is costing 
every year in interest on bonds and notes and 
dividends on stock. It is probable that most 
of it will vield larger returns within the next 
two or three years and in that case the stock- 
holders will be reestablished in their former 


favorable position, but meanwhile they run 
the risk of a lower dividend than was paid 
when most of them obtained their stock, and 


in any case they are not free from anxiety. 
Boston & Maine stockholders, who had come 
to believe their six-per-cent. dividends as cer- 
tain of payment as interest on a gilt-edged 
bond, have within the past year been rudely 
awakened by the discovery that their stock 
has at present an earning power of less than 
two per cent. and have seen the rate cut to 
four per cent. paid partly out of accumulated 
surplus. 

Neither case can rightly be regarded as a 
disaster and it is entirely possible that in 
the longer future the stockholders will be 
compensated for their present anxiety and 
With the Boston & Maine the root of 
the trouble, as many believe, was the failure 
of the old management to recognize the prog- 
ress of the world about it, and its own stag- 
nation; with the New Haven the blame is 
laid upon a somewhat too ardent progressive- 
ness. Whatever the causes, the point to be 
made here is that the common stockholders of 
even the most strongly entrenched and ably 
conducted corporations are exposed to uncer- 
tainties, not to say dangers, of which careful 
bond buyers as a class know nothing. 

Those who are accustomed to give their in- 
vestments close personal attention and who 
are not in need of a constant full return upon 
all of their security holdings may safely ap- 
propriate a part of their capital to the pur- 
chase of a few common stocks, ‘choosing them 
with the help of competent bankers. The av- 
erage small investor, if he values the safety 
of his funds and his peace of mind, should 
confine his stock investments to a fourth of 
his total estate, or less. 


le SS. 
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“CHRISTMAS IN THE CITY,” a series 
of drawings by MISS HARRIET ALCOTT, 
carrying a human Message, will add to the 
attractiveness of the DECEMBER number 
of SUCCESS MAGAZINE and THE NA- 
TIONAL POST. 





THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE\ 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Pen Point is Always Moist. 


For that reason you can depend on i] 
Moore’s to write the instant you want | 





it to without coaxing. If you have had 
experience with a leaky fountain pen, you @} 
are just the one who will best appreciate J] 
Moore’s because the construction of this 
pen makes leaking impossible, regard- B} 
less of the position in which it is carried. @j] 
Moore’s is by far the easiest pen to fill— J 

simply remove the cap,—drop i in theink. It 
writes freely and evenly day in and day out. § 
It is the most satisfactory pen made, 

| 


Every Moore’s Non-Leakable carries the! 
most unconditional guarantee. 


Choose Moore’s for its Quality. © 
for Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN C0 

Udams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO.. TORONTO, CAN SSS 












Success 
Shorthand 


Instruction by mail conducted by Expert 
Court Reporters. 


Highest Trophy for Speed and Accuracy 
awarded graduate of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion in Success Shorthand in International 
Speed Contest, conducted by National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association, 1910. 

Seven graduates of Success Shorthand 
awarded Speed Certificates at Speeds of 200 
words a minute and upward in National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Speed Contest, 1911. 

Hundreds have qualified for Court Report- 
ing, thousands have become high-class, well- 
paid commercial stenographers and private 
secretaries through Success Instruction. 

We enroll beginners and stenographers, 
writers of all systems. 

Write for Catalogue—sent free on request. 
If a stenographer, state system. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


W. L. JAMES, Chief Instructor 
Suite 311, Schiller Building Chicago, Ill. 
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TYPEWRITING Pav- 


Study the Tulloss Touch System. Will quickly fit you for the 
expert’s place—the expert’s pay. Change from sight to touch, 
from mediocre to expert. Spare-time study, no interference with 
regular ~~ be 4 beginners or experienced operators. 


rox our 22°Page Free Book 


which describes the course in detail, gives full infor- j 
® mation, new ideas and valuable suggestions. Not an 
instruction book, but of greater value—a comprehen- 
sive treatise on fast touch typewriting. Tells how 
high speed is gained, discusses accuracy, ease of 
operation, every vital detail. 72pages of helpful facts. 
Every stenographer should have this book. It'sasure 
road to greater If you want more speed—more ac- 
curacy —more ease in writing—a high 
class position and the expert's 
pay, send for this book to-day 
—at once. 

The Tulloss School of 
Touch Typewriting 
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SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


“INDEPENDENT” 





The * Independent" 
capacity on the market. 
of the — 


has the simplest device and largest Ink 

Filled and cleaned by a simple push 

Locking device makes Pen absolutely safe. 

No. 62, No. 2 Gold Pen, $2.00. No. 64, No. 4 Gold Pen, $2.50 
AGENTS WANTED. FREE CATALOG 

J.U. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames Street, NEW YORK 
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Point and 


Pleasantry 


WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE 
that have not been printed in other publications. 


seem nec sary. 
If we 


jtfor another department at our current rates. 


crisp, amusing stories 
If we judge a composition to be 
good eno igh for our ‘* Point and Pleasantry’’ column we will pay ten cents a 
word for each story as published, reserving the right to change the wording as may 


consider a contribution to be not quite up to the standard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 


: Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.”’ 


Addr 





— 
SoS 


No Excuss. 


gees sss the diplomatic circles is 
a delightful woman whose 








English is still French. 
) She was urging an officer 
( of the Navy to attend a 
ball the invitation to which 

he had already declined. 
‘I can’t,” he protested, 
; ‘T have burned my 

bridges behind me.” _ 

“Oh,” she replied, “I will lend you some 
of Henri’s.” 


—Auice J. MILLER. 


Dipn’t Brame Him. 


The professor had just stated a hypothet- 
ical case. 

“Our patient,” he concluded, “ suffering 
from disease of the hip-joint, walks lame. 
Now, young man, what would you do in such 
a case 4” 

“ Why—er—why, sir, I’d walk lame, too,” re- 
plied the somewhat mystified medical student. 

—Irvinc Etsnrr. 


Economy To THE ENp. 


The candidate for the position of locomo- 
tive fireman had studied the impressive fig- 
ures showing the aggregate loss to the com- 
pany each year resulting from careless firing 
and waste of coal and oil. The first question 
put to him in the verbal examination was 
what he would do if he found his freight train 
confronted by an on-coming passenger. 

He hesitated only a moment, then replied: 

“Td grab a lump of coal in one hand, the 
dil-can in the other and jump for my life.” 

—H. F. Lane. 


A Fatat Error 


The proof-reader is blamed too much, but 
the one who overlooked this substitution of a 
“e” for an “o” deserved all he got. 

This item is the reason why the newspaper 
lost a friend. 

“Mrs. Brown, who underwent an operation 
for appendicitis several days ago, is progress- 
ing rapidly toward recovery. -This will be 
good news to her many friends who hope to 
see her cut again soon.” 


" el 


SHERARD. 


Goop Pornts. 


When Mark Twain was touring the Hawai- 
lan Islands in 1866, he was hospitably re- 
ceived, after a day of hard riding, at Judge 
morning the 
Judge looked his guest’s horse over. 

“You can’t ride that poor creature to 
Waipeo Valley,” he said. “ Take one of my 
orses, 

“You must not think too poorly of my old 
horse,” replied Mark Twain. “He has some 
good points; I hung my hat on one of them 
yesterday.” 


—Ii. A. T. 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 
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EDUCATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Educators in the Philippines frequently ex- 
perience difficulty in carrying out suitable 
dress reforms. Pedro is a dusky little Igor- 
rote whose absence was explained by this note: 

Dear Tracuer: A thief stole father’s clothes 
yesterday, while father the siesta took. Fa- 
ther put on all of mother’s garments so he 


could go forth and chase the robber, and 
mother is wearing everything else in the 


house except my hat. I will come back to 
school as soon as father catches the thief.— 
Prepro REFErpDO. 


—G. B. Bucwanay. 


AN ImMportTantT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Good, absent-minded old Dr. Wilder 


Was 
greatly dependent upon his practical wife. 
One morning Mrs. Wilder sent up an an- 


nouncement after he had entered the pulpit 
with a foot-note intended to be private. 
“The Women’s Missionary Society,” he 
read aloud, “ will meet Wednesday afternoon 
at three sharp. Your necktie is 
crooked, please straighten toward the right.” 
—Marion Moore. 


o'clock 


Out or CoMMISSION. 


Many visitors to Nantucket will remember 
its genial and witty collector of the port, 
formerly a sea captain, whose conversation is 
always full of the terminology of steamboats. 

On one occasion a member of his family 
had planned to leave the island, but the ap- 
pointed day brought a howling no’theaster. 

Being asked by a neighbor whether his 
aunt was going away that morning he replied 
cheerily : 

“No weather for aunt to-day. She’s got 
something the matter with her upper boxes 
and can’t reverse pumps.” 


—Mary STarsuck. 


A WorpswortTitAn REMINISCENCE. 


I walked and came upon a picket fence, 

And every picket went straight up and down, 

And all at even intervals were placed, 

All painted green, all pointed at the top, 

And every one inextricably nailed 

Unto two several cross-beams, which did go 

Not as the pickets, but quite otherwise ; 

And they two crossed, but back of all were 
posts. 


Can I not draw 
Yea, for thou dost 


O, beauteous picket fence. 

Instruction from thee? 
teach, 

That even as the pickets are made fast 

To that which seems all at cross purposes, 

So are our human lives, to the Divine— 

3ut oh, not purposeless, for even as they 

Do keep stray cows from trespass, we no 
doubt 

Together guard some plan of Deity. 


Thus did I moralize and from the beams 

And pickets drew a lesson to myself, 

But where the posts come in, I could not tell. 
—Joun Epwarp Co.surn. 








LUE |ABEL 
p KETCHUP 


A zestful, appeti- 
zing relish with the 
true tomato flavor 





Keeps After It Is Opened 


Made with scrupulous care by 
skillful chefs, in spotless kitch- 
ens from the solid meat of 
juicy, red ripe tomatoes picked 
at the moment of their per- 
fection, combined with just 
the right proportion of rich, 
pure spices. No | artificial 
flavoring or coloring. 
Contains only those ingredients 


recognized and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 


All products bearing our name are 
equally wholesome and delicious. In- 
sist on our label when you buy Soups, 
Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats. 


**Original Menus”’ 
is a handsomely il- 
lustrated little book 

hints for quick, 
easy, delightful 
Write for 
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If You Like 
to Hunt, 
Fish or Camp 


You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 


Every month the National 
Sportsman contains 160 pages 
or more, crammed from cover 
to cover with photos from life, 
stories of hunting, fishing, 
camping and tramping, which 
will thrill and interest you. 
This monthly visitor will lure 
you pleasantly away from the 
monotonous grind of your 
every-day work to the healthful 
atmosphere of the woods and 
fields. Single copies 15 cents; 
yearly subscription, with watch 
fob, $1.00. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us 25 cents, stamps 
or coin, and we will send 
youa copy of the Na- 
tional Sportsman, also 
one of our heavy bur- 
nished Ormolu Gold 
Watch Fobs (regular 
price 50 cents) as here 
shown, with russet 
leather strap and gold- 

plated buckle. Can you 

beat this? 


Watch Fob, 


regular price 


50e ) ALL 
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Fred Fred Harvey dining car meals. 
On the way visit that world-wonder 
ran anyon of Arizona 
For art booklets of both trains address 
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TRIPOLI WASHINGTON ITALY 
AZORES CALIFORNIA CRETE 
ARIZONA THE NILE HOLLAND 


Travel leisurely in the luxury of your own home. Join 
our very select and personally conducted party. 

You do not leave the comfort of your own fireside. You 
do not have to catch steamers or trains. You do not have 
to make all the tiresome preparations of along journey. 
You have all of the pleasures and educational advantages 
of travel yet none of the inconveniences. You become 
familiar with the worlu by close contact, you are at home 
everywhere and know people in every land. 

The itinerary given above includes only the more interest- 
ing places visited by the November number of TRAVEL. 
TRAVEL With its striking illustration and gripping descrip- 
tion transports you to these very places and makes them 
live for you. 

It is said that our education is never complete until we 
have traveled. For the man or woman who has not the 
time to journey over the world TRAVEL, with its broaden- 
ing and educational influences, is as necessary as anything 
tending toward culture and refinement. 

On receipt of 25e., (regular price) and the mention of 
Success MAGAZINE, we will send you this November 
issue of TRAVEL and include October free. 

Two current issues for the price of one. 
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The Voodoo Man 
Then it had ss again, and a shy, | nocent 
coquetry had taken its place. For a noment 
he had thought she wanted him to i, then 
she seemed only anxious that he shold not 
And he would not go. He knew that os 
he rode back to the house, for the gir! Unseen 
until that day, had suddenly become t/\e Most 


important thing in his life. His he irt was 
leaping with an irrational happiness, for had 
not she, Palmyre Mariniéres—she ; ‘knowl. 
edged the name, even to the significant ah. 
sence of the distinguishing “ de ”—promised 
to meet him again ? 

Day after day they went together, <he rid. 

ing his horse, he walking at her side, Up 
they would go through the rosy gloom of the 
cocoa, to the edge of the matted High Woods, 
or down to the beach where the breakers 
flashed in the sun and cast up strange spoils 
torn from the coffers of the Caribbean. 
He loved her, and he knew that she loved 
him. Their days together were a sort of de- 
licious torment to Allister. His arms ached 
to hold her, his lips pined for her kiss, but his 
arms were chained and his lips sealed, as much 
by his very love for her as by his honor. 

That tiny stain of black blood stood be: 
tween them like an invisible barrier, impos- 
sible to be .crossed with honor, and the domi- 
nant quality of her white blood forbade any- 
thing else. 

They never spoke of it, but snatched what 
joy they could and put aside all thought of 
the future. Palmyre seemed to accept her 
situation without rebellion, bowing her head 
to it with a sort of proud humility, without 
bitterness. She loved her half-brother, too, 
Allister could see that. He was even some- 
times jealous of her devotion to de Mariniéres, 
She never approached him, but when she 
spoke of him it was with a yearning tender- 
ness that made Allister sometimes wonder if, 
indeed, it were not her brother who was first 
in her heart, after all, whether he himself 
was not merely a means to some end. 

She seemed to expect something him, 
that he would be, in some way as e un- 
known to himself, of service to the Creole. 

With the negroes she never mixed, but kept 
as proudly aloof as though she were in truth 
of no kindred to them, and they drew silently 
aside when they met her, saluting her with 
respectful looks. 

Once they had met Cudjoe, beaming at 
them with a grandfatherly delight, hat in 
hand, his kind old eyes smiling as he nodded 
and bowed in his half comic, pantaloon fash- 
ion, but Palmyre had been a different creature 
after seeing him. 

The flower and humming-bird girl was gone, 
and in her place was a tempestuous woman of 
strange moods, a woman in whom an over: 
mastering fear fought with a despairing faith 
in Allister, a faith that in itself fought with 
a fear of his failing her. 

“What is it—tell me?” he had cried, swept 
out of his self-control by her emotion. He 
crushed her in his arms in sudden passion as 
he implored her to speak, but she only clung 
to him, kissing his lips, the first time she had 
done so, and then flung herself sobbing on 
the ground. 

He raised her up and kissed away her tears. 
“What is it, Palmyre—what would you tell 
me—that you love me—no?’ 

“An. yes—yes—I love you,” she cried. “Ah 
—if you only loved me as I love you!” 

“But I do, Palmyre, I do,” he had said, 
intoxicated with the scent of her hair, kissing 
the purple shadows on her creamy throat. 

She drew away from him, shaking her head 








sadly. ‘“ You love me—yes, but not as I love, 
you. I am young, and it is pleasant to love 
me, and you like pleasant things. It is the 
easiest thing to do, so you love me. But if 


you loved me as I love you—then | could 
speak.” 

She broke away from him in sudden gaiety, 
humming a little chansonette, laughing lightly 
as she teased a mimosa bush to see its sensi- 
tive leaves curl and droop at her lightest 


See page 3 
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touch. Allister, glancing round to see the 
eause her sudden change of manner, saw 
old Cuc.joe riding toward them down the track 
betwee) the high cane. He passed them, nod- 
ding 2:1 smiling, a bent, half-pathetic figure 
as he -at huddled up on the back of the 
shamb!ing mule, hat in hand, the picture of 
eager -crvility, but Allister knew that it was 
the 1 master of Tacarigua who passed 
them |}. 

Allister felt a depression settle down on 
him, a brooding sense of waiting for some- 
thing to happen. That which had brought 
him to Tacarigua was surely soon to culmi- 
nate, and Palmyre knew what it was and 
would ot tell. 

“What is it, Palmyre?” he cried. ‘“ What 
is this shadow that is all about us here? 


What is it that you fear so much—for your 


brother—for me? Tell me.” 
But Palmyre merely shook her head again. 
“No—you do not love me enough. You 
may, when it is over—or you may—ah, Mére 


de Jésu—why do you not love me enough? If 
you did, then I could speak; as it is, I must 
do the best with what love you have for me. 


“ Miché—Miché.” 

It was Cudjoe who called, 
suddenly, peering into the 
negro was standing at his bedside 
him was de Mariniéres. 

“ Miché—we go for lagoon to spear 
you want come?” 

Allister sprang out of bed. He 
fsh spearing in the mazes of the 
There was a wildness and weirdness about the 
sport that fascinated him. 

It was the dark of the 
night hung over the island like 
a perfect night for their purpose. Down in 
the recesses of the lagoon it was hot and 
stifling, the air reeking with the odors of un- 
seen flowers as they pushed through the 
tangles. 

From a pole in the prow hung the fire-pot, 
the red glow of which fascinated the fish. 
They came up out of the mysterious deeps, 
their pale goggling eyes held by the lure of 
the flames. Then there was a sudden swish 
as the poised spear fell and the flopping, glit- 
tering creature joined the heap in the bottom 
of the boat. 

Cudjoe was spearing, standing tensely in 
the bow, bending over the water. He was 
naked to the waist and, seen thus stripped, 
he was a different creature from the cringing, 
senile old man he appeared when clothed. 
His body was smooth and muscular, an enor- 
mous strength showed latent in every motion. 
His face alone seemed to have grown old and 
it bobbed and leered above his massive trunk. 

He dripped with water and, in the glow of 
the fire-pot, the drops stood out on his black 
skin like gleaming jewels. He held aloft a 
fish impaled upon his spear and began a wild 
monotonous chant, rising and falling in a 
fierce rhythm that sounded like a license to 
all the forbidden things of men’s minds to 
rear their heads and walk abroad. 

“What is that you are singing?” 


and Allister woke 

darkness. The 
and behind 
fish— 
loved to go 


lagoon. 


moon, and the 
a purple pall, 


asked 


Allister uneasily, as the chant stirred his 
spine with a vague chill. 

“Dat de song of de Fish,” answered the 
negro. “For my country dem man sing it 


—de song of de Big White Fish what live for 
lagoon.” 

“What does he mean? Is not this his coun- 
try?” asked Allister of de Mariniéres, but the 
Creole was silent. He was gazing up at the 
hegro and trembling in some strange excite- 
ment. 

“Moin no be bawn hyar,” the negro went 
on. “Moin be bawn for Africa, my fader, 
he one priest man. Ohé—oyo—dem man too 
much foolish, massa, dem man think God be 
one Fish—one big White Fish.” 
ee Take my oar—I am ill,” gasped de Mar- 
Iniéres, the sweat dripped from his eyebrows 
and he collapsed in the stern, quivering like 
one stricken with ague. 

“Yes—dem man think God be one Fish,” 
continued the negro. “ Ebbry year dey throw 
him one man to eat, den dey get good crop, 
Plenty to eat—Ohé—oyo—God is one Fish 
—One Big White Fish—” 
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In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the telephone 
democracy of the Bell System means 
equal opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or where he is. 

Each member of this Bell democ- 
racy has the same chance of com- 
munication, limited only by the 
distance the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether in the 
adobe house on the Rio Grande, on 
the Montana sheep ranch or in the 
isolated New England farm house, 
the Bell telephone is an open door- 
way to the Universal Bell System. 


From each Bell outpost run lines 
that connect it with the central office 
—that nerve center of the local 
system. 

Long distance and toll lines con- 
nect these nerve centers and furnish 
clear tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire are the 
highways over which 20,000,000 
telephone talks are carried daily. 

The Bell System binds together 
the social and business activities of 
a people in a shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to Your Home by Express Prepaid 








Seautiful and attractive pat- 
Sizes and Prices Beau d ye eae a 
terns. Made in all colors. 


9xG6M. $3.507 Easily kept clean and war- 


Oxi, ft. 4.00 ranted to wear. Woven in 
SxOt. 4:50T ove clece,. Both sides cal 
9x 10%, ft. 5.00 be used. Seld direet at one 
9x 12 ft. 5.50 profit. Money refunded if not 
9x 15 ft. 6.50 


satisfactory. 











New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., $26 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 











WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to central draught lamp or gas jet 
(naked flame or mantle burner) 


HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2d Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
writes: ‘‘Giant Heater is a perfect success. I 
would not be without it in my home.” 

Price, Complete, Charges Prepaid 

BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL-PLATED, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free 

THE GIANT HEATER CO., 755 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


AIR GAS! LATEST INVENTION 


Standard Vecuum ¢ Gas Machine makes gas 
automatically! y 
safest, most eee for lighting. ,s = and 
cooking! All conveniences of city gas! Non- 
poisonous, non-asphy xiating. inexplosive and in- 
} odorous! Mochine always ready! be made fi An 
per 1000cu, ft,! 25 times cheaper . ee lene! ‘Chea 
_— kerosene compe electricity or city gas! Saving will ood 

r the machine in a few months! Agents wanted everywhere 
in "the United tates and abroad! hine of 25 light capac 


‘Standard-Gillette Light Co., 10G Michigan St., Chicago, U.S.A 
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One System 


Ohe Giant Heater 


Universal Service 





‘house 


¥) fifth Avc.& Chirticth 31, 
NEW YORK CITY 


FAMOUS MANY YEARS 


as the Center for the Most Exclusive 


of New York’s Visitors 


Comfortably and Luxuriously 
appointed to meet the demand of the fastidi- 
ous or democratic visitor 
Lately remodeled and refurnished at an enor- 
mous cost, with additional features which make 
the Holland House an hostlery second to none. 
Rooms Single or En Suite 
Public Dining-Room New Grill 
Private Dining-Saloon for Ladies 
After-Dinner Lounge—Buffet 
ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 


Near underground and elevated rail- 
road «tations 


BOOKLET 





See page 3 
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Our New 1912 Catalog 
Is Now Ready 


A hune ired thousand old customers of Geo. E. 

all (Inc.) have been waiting eagerly for this 

Marshall C atalog. People all over the world 

have been trading at Marshall’s by mail for 

I id years know that the Marshall Catalog 

every year ‘ ‘ffers the widest and finest selection 

! nds and other precious stones, platinum, 

ur 1 silver jewelry—the choicest goods in the 
land all at honest prices 

You,t vould want the 1912 Marshall Catalog if 

aki how much advantage it offers in the pur- 

f gems and jewelry, either for personal use or 

ts, that can mever cause you embarrassment. 

Eve rything from Marshall's is genuine, and our 

I business, our direct buying and our 

elling expense gives Marshall patrons the 

tage of Marshall’s special low and exclusive 


Gyen an Aonawnt Here 


Marshall's and buy anything— 
es, Nils *rware—at terms to suit your 
uw ill be specially interested in 
onds, the clearest, purest, 
"Ss perfectly cut—a quality 
elers, and those only the 
t ge prices much higher than 
order to take care of their excessive 
In addition to our “ F "' Grade, we are 
er special grades of diamonds, of quality 
t all just as accurately described and 
uar antee quality and weight of all 
vith all our other goods, will ship 
id, for your approval before you make 
tever on the order. 
















Hi All Marshall wares are solid. For 1912 

| we offer no plated pieces. Silver with 
us means sterling; Platinum means pure 
platinum; and Gold means solid gold, 
10-k., 14-k. or i8-k., as marked. 


day for our new 1912 catalog. 
Address GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
HII Suite 418 31 N. State St., Chicago 
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A post-card will do. 
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ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER 
A REAL WASHING MACHINE 


Saves Time, Clothes and Money 


\ cylinder laundry machine 
ted lomestic use. Cleanses 
ng and suction of hot 
evolving wooden cylinder. 
earing or tearing of clothes. 
it washes clean. 
F E ATU RES -1. Capacity 7 to 
ets or equiv alent. 2, Ga - 
l iron tub with brass faucet 
iks. 3. Wooden and zinc 
ler—rustless, 4. All gearing 
ted. 5. Cylinder easily re- 
able for cleaning. 6. Levercontrol. 7. 
licated gearing or springs. 8 Con- @ 
motion in one direction, which may be either di- 
n. 9. Wings prevent packing of clothes— patented. 
Washer and wringer may be operated by hand, water 
motor, electric motor or gas engine. 
30 days’ trial, with satisfaction positively guaranteed 
money back. Let us send you a catalogue. 


ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER CO. 
430 c utler Building ° ° . Rochester, N. Y. 


ng from cobwebs to carpets.”’—Ry a customer. 




























U ives 500 candle power. Casts noshadow, 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease, 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, Dow. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. ~ 
76 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


Or 
BA em OR DIAMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 


Stand acid test and expert examination,_ We 
evarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 

Gente ring 1 ct. $6 98. .4k Stud let $4 86. Sent 
COD. for inspection, Catalog FREE. shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10 cents. 
Baroda (o.,Dept. 51, Leland & Dover St, ,Chicage 
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boat. 
“We 


He threw his catch down in the 
“You go spear now, Miché,” he said. 
go one more place—plenty fish dere.” 

He took the oars and pushed the boat 
through a narrow passage in the towering 
roseaux reeds. It grated over a sand bar and 
slid out into a place that Allister had never 
seen before. 

It was a deep, silent pool, scarce a hundred 
feet across, ringed round with mangroves 
standing high upon twisted roots that, in the 
shifting glow of the fire-pot, seemed to come 
to life as dull red, twining serpents. There 
was no visible outlet. The passage through 
the reeds had closed again after them and the 
mangroves barred it in. 

The negro flung down the oars and took 
up his chant again. In the heavy air it rang 
out like a menace. 

“ Hssh—be quiet,” 
he bent over the bow. 

“There is something here—a regular mon- 
ster.” 

It seemed as if it were the whole bottom of 
the pool that was rising as there slowly flapped 
upward a monstrous thing. Flat, wide, up it 
‘ame; two twisted horns marked its head and 
from between them its eyes stared up at Allis- 
ter with a malignant expectancy as if coldly, 
vindictively waiting, while its loose, soft 
mouth perpetually sucked inward. 

It was one of the giant rays, the devil-fish 
of tropical waters. With a ery of terror Al- 
lister sprang backward, and the next instant 
the negro had gripped him from behind, pin- 
ioning his arms to his side, twining one leg 
about his two. 

“My god is one Fish,” he snarled, thrust- 
ing his face, distorted with a snarling rage, 
into Allister’s. “ Ebbry year I throw him 
one man, then he give me power. My god is 
one White Fish, I throw him one white man, 
the best I can get—one young man with 
plenty life. I go throw you to my god.” 

With a desperate strength Allister strug- 
gled with him till the boat rocker its gun- 
nels under, but he was powerless in that grasp; 
it seemed as though the very contact of the 
negro’s body sapped him of vitality. 

This was what Palmyre knew, this was the 
stain upon Tacarigua, this horrible Voodoo 
worship into which that limp, nerveless Cre- 
ole in the stern had been entrapped. How 
many had there been before him? He could 
see them, he could feel himself sinking down 
through the dark waters, caught in the en- 
tangling embrace of the eee ray, choking 
in its slime, beating at it with impotent 
hands, while that soft, cruel mouth sucked 
at his throat. 

Tighter pressed the negro’s limbs. 
inch and he would be over the side. With a 
last, desperate spring he caught the negro’s 
arm between his teeth and bit, till the sinews 
eracked and the blood spurted between his 
teeth. With a howl of rage and pain the 
negro loosed his hold an instant, and Allister, 
wrenching one arm free, drove the sharp fish- 
spear straight into the negro’s eye. 

For an instant the Voodoo Man stood erect, 
his hands vainly plucking at the spear; then, 
with a hoarse rattle in his throat, he fell 
slowly backward, the pliant spear-shaft quiv- 
ering as he went. 

There was a boiling of the surface of the 
waters, a giant fin swooped upward, and the 
great ray sank again with its prey. 


said Allister eagerly, as 


Another 


It was Palmyre who waited on the beach. 
Behind her crouched a band of negroes, men 
and women, whom she had driven there by 
her frenzy; but she was quiet enough now. 
Immovable she waited, tense with her purpose 
of life and death. 

She watched the glow of the dying fire-pot 
as the boat slowly approached. A white man 
was at the oars—she could see that—but that 
figure in the stern, was it white or black? 

With swift strokes the rower sent the boat 
grounding on the beach. He sprang out and 
threw a handful of twigs upon the fire. They 
blazed up and she saw it was Allister. 

He walked the sands with a firm stride, 
cool and grave. The laughter had gone from 
his eyes, but with it had also gone the eva- 
sion of which it had been a part. 











Has a most 
delicious 
flavor. 


Is pure 
ona. 3 

healthful. 

An ideal - 
food 


beverage. 
GENUINE HAS THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE 


WALTER BAKER & Cot. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








You Have Executive Ability 
es TIT RR ee ee 


Yes, you have. Every intelligent 
man has inherent within him the power 
to govern and direct the efforts of others and to 

make a success of his own business career. 


Is that power latent? Developit. Sheldon will show 
you how, Hidden within you are resources—possibilities 

powers—greater than your dreams, They need only de- 
velopment, a chance for an outlet—then success is yours. 

The business world holds its 67g jobs open for men 
who have had this development. 

Sheldon men are filling them. Over 52,000 men—em- 
ployers and employees both, are reaping the rewards of 
Sheldon teachings 7x cash. They know the joy of 
accomplishment, the satisfaction of doing big things in 
a big way. 

Get started growing. Get acquainted with the Sheldon 
Courses in Business Building, Salesmanship and Man 
Building. Write for the Sheldon book—-it's the first step. 
Take it this very minute. (62) 


The Sheldon School 
1273 Republic Building Chicago, Ill. 











$25.00 Buys the Frame of This 23-Foot Boat 


Including Full-Sized Patterns and Illustrated Instructions to Finish 


Anyone can build a 
boat by the 


BROOKS SYSTEM 


We furnish materials 
cut toshape. There is 
pleasureand training in 
home boat building 
and it saves two-thirds 
Makes profitable the dull winter evenings. 





the cost. 

Send postal for free boat catalog—all kinds and sizes. 
BROOKS MFG. CO., 2411 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Can be learned Geichty, easily and pleasantly, at spare m« 

ments, in your own home. You hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. Ina sur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send tor Booklet and Testimonials 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
S66 Metropolis Building, New York 




























OTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect'duplicates with the Daus’ IMPROVED 
Tip Top Dupiicator. No intricate mechanism. Ne 
printer's ink. Always ready. 100 copies from pen-writtes 
and 50 copies from typewritten original. Useful in a 
business. Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without Deposit 
Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 834 x 15 inches) 

‘o”* Oiled Linen Back, duplicatiog 
d over and over again. $ i) 
a =) ‘ges free on request. 5," 
+ Felix A. K. Daus Duplicator Co. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street New York 








For the real truth about 


ATENTS 


Write Mason, Fenwick & L og eo 
612 F Street, Washington, D. 
Established 50 years Booklet ae advice FREE 





See page 3 
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Palmy re came down to meet him, joyous, un- 
jurried, calm, as some barbaric queen might 


Allister awaited 


have come to meet her lord. 
She loved 


her gravely. He understood now. 
jim anc she had used him. 

~ «Many have gone,” she said. “Each year 
, white man, but only you have come back. 
[never knew it till this year, and then I had 
What was to be done had 


my brother to save. 
I would have told you 


to be done in secret. 
if I cou d—” 

Allister bent and kissed her lips. “I know 
—you would have told me had J only loved 
vou enough.” 

“Tf you had not come back I would have 
killed him,” she went on simply. “Then I 
vould have died myself.” 

She did not ask what had become of Cudjoe. 
There could be but one answer to that ques- 


tion. 

Allister held out his arms to her. “ Pal- 
myre! ” 

She crept into his embrace, laughing proud- 
ly up at him. 

“T knew you would not fail me, I knew it, 
or L would not have let you go; but to tell 
you would have been to doubt you—to doubt 
‘his you—and this is the real you.” 

“You shall come away with me,” said Al- 
ister. “ Away to some place where we can 
be married—where you can be my wife.” 

She laughed again. “I can be your wife 
here. I knew you thought I was—colored. 
It was easier for me to have you think so. 
But I am white. I am Palmyre de Mariniéres 
and that is my brother.” 

Allister looked coldly down at the limp body 
of de Mariniéres, whom the negroes had lifted 
from the boat and laid upon the sands at his 
feet. 

“He is guilty, too,” he said. “ He deserves 
to die as much as the other.” Palmyre sank 
o her knees by her brother, gathering him up 
into her arms. 

“No—no. He did not know what he was 
joing; that old man stole his mind from him 
with his drugs, his spells, his hypnotisms, call 
it what you will. If I ean forgive him for 
causing danger to you, then you can forgive 
him, too. He is my brother. I love him.” 

i De Marini¢res stirred and looked up. His 
ees blazed into Allister’s with an agony of 
attempted articulation, as if, the lips being 
fealed, the eves must speak. 

Allister’s cold rage ebbed and his heart 
turned to the man at his feet. After all he 
was not to blame. Brought up from childhood 
under the Voodoo’s hypnotic influence he had 
probably never known what it was to think a 
free thought in his life, and, even so, he had 
tried to tell whenever he half awoke from his 
dreams. 

“Then, for your 3ake, I will love him too,” 
said Allister, as he stooped and raised the 
Creole to his feet, supporting him against his 
shoulder. “ Wake up—wake up, man! ” 

De Mariniéres wearily rubbed his brows. 
‘There is something I want to tell you,” he 
sid. “Something I must tell you—but I 
have forgotten it.” 

“T know it,” Allister replied. 


“Where is Cudjoe?” asked the Creole. 
“TDead—he fell overboard -and~ was 
drowned.” 

De Mariniéres turned to the lagoon. “TI 


thought I heard him calling me, from out 
there where the water is so black.” 

“You have been dreaming,” said Allister. 
Torches flared under the palms and the 
beach swarmed with negroes. Shouting they 
tame, singing and throwing flowers at the 
feet of the man who had come back alive from 
the place of Cudjoe’s god, who had lifted from 
them the spell of the Voodoo’s evil presence. 
Allister suddenly realized the change that 
had come to him, the grasp and dominance 
that had replaced his spirit of laughing com- 
Momise, the freedom that was his because he 
ad been compelled to take it. 

Drawing Palmyre into his arms he whis- 
ered in her ear: 

_“We were both wrong, you and I. There 
8 no such thing as loving enough—or not 
tough. There is only loving—as I love you 
—as I love you.” 
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hardly afford to overlook. 


of the Panama Canal— 


Nashville. 


troubles. 


dustries, low rents. 
Universities. 


death rate. 
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. NASHVILLE 


Presents to Manufacturers 


who may be wise enough to forecast the certainties 
of the future, striking advantages which they can 


ale - ae - 


The centre of population of the Mississippi V:.J- 
ley—midway between the Great Lakes and the Gulf— 
Commanding a dominant position with reference 
to the possibilities opening up with the completion 


Ideally located in rich surrounding territory, and 
the natural distributing point for the Great Southern 
and Southeastern markets—admittedly the most pros- 
perous sections in the country. 

The Nashville Industrial Bureau was organized by the 
wide-awake Nashville Board of Trade to furnish facts and 


figures of interest to manufacturers who are not now advan- 
tageously located, in the matter of 


Cheap Fuel—Enormous coal deposits are near 


Raw Material—Practically inexhaustible sup- 
plies of high-grade iron ores, hardwood, cot- 
ton, wool, phosphates, marble, limestone, 
fluorspar, gravel and clays, farm and dairy 
products, right at the door of Nashville. 


Skilled Labor—Abundant supply—no labor 

Lowest Freight Rates—Railroad trunk lin:s 
and River transportation. 

Lowest Cost of Living—Unfailing crops, 
large truck gardening areas, livestock in- 


Magnificent Schools—Public, private and 


Climate—Equable, splendid~-therefore low 


The Industrial Bureau gives information to manufacturers, capitalists and home- 
builders in a rational, understandable manner, and deals only in FACTS. 


No matter where you may be located and no matter how large or small your 
output may be, yo will probably find it to your profit to investigate the advantages 


Nashville offers YOU. 


Ask for any information you may desire, including the ‘BOOK OF FACTS’’ 
—SENT FREE. Address 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 203 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





This Smith Premier 
Standard Typewriter—Yours for 


For more years than you probably 
can remember, the Smith Premier 
Typewriter has been made; and 
during all of that time, it has re- 
mained One of the Two Leaders 
among standard $100 typewri ers. 


The Model No. 2, shown here, 
writes 76 characters, including the 
alphabet in capitals and small letters, 
figures, punctuation marks, etc. It 
has 76 finger-keys, “A key for every 
separate character.””’ Hundreds of 
thousands of this model are in use 
throughout the world, 


Your Opportunity 


to purchase this famous typewriter 
for practically one-fourth the makers’ 
price is due to the new Visible 
Writing Smith Premiers, for which 
No. 2 Models have been taken as 
part payment. 


The dest of these returned Smith 
Premiers (many of them little used) 
have come to us for resale at this 
unprecedented low price. 


Your Guaranty 
of satisfaction in the 
typewriter you buy 
from us ts this seal 
—placed on the ma- 
chine itself — equiva- 
dent to the makers’ 
original guaranty. 






From a 
Photograph 


The Other Fellow’s Impression 


When you receive a fen- written letter from 
a business or professional man in these days, 
don’t you immediately lower your opinion of 
the sender’s importance? 

Then how can yox afford to send out scribbled 
correspondence—bills of account—estimates— 
reports—orders———(whatever your need for 
writing may be) to represent your business or 
yourself. 

Typewriting Easily Learned 

Anyone can operate a Standard Typewriter. 
You can learn all you need to know about the 
machine in one evening, and finish by writing 
a letter. 

Speed comes with use: a novice cansoon write as fast 
as a rapid pen-writer (20 to 30 words a minute), and an 


ordinary stenographer easily typewrites ‘wice as fast as 
pen-writing. 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 


$26 


mene $100.00 


You Save $74.00 


For practical use, year in and year 
out, there is no other typewriter that 
will give you better service than the 
Sm.th Premier. 


“American Factory Rebuilt” 

The Smith Premier typewriter we 
offer you has just gone through our 
Newark factory. Our expert work- 
men have dismantled the entire ma- 
chine, examined it thoroughly, and 
replaced every worn or defective 
part with a new part. 

Thoroughly reconstiucted, re- 
aligned and readjusted, this type- 
writer performs like new. Re- 
finished and renickeled it looks 
like new, We fully guarantee it 
for one year. 


Free Trial 


Sign the coupon below and mail a: once— 
no obligation, no expense to you—an 
will write you how you can e i 
this typewriter in your own 
to yoursatisfaction that it is exactly 
Promptness will be wise, for there are only 
a limited nuinber of these typewriters for sale. 











345 Broadway, New Y 
Please mail me full particulars of the 
Free Trial Offer of a Smith Premier Type- 
writer for $26.00, without any obli:ation or 
expense on my part, as advertised in 
SUCCESS. 
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ma, in that tactful way that has made her sy, | You 






\ Th Bea t a successful hostess. “Come right into the Jaid | 
ee e u y library,” she added, “and we'll talk over the} he ®@ 
ie plans.” respe 


of a Pertect 


Then I heard her pouring a regular volley Th 
of Greek phrases, Greek ornament-, Greek} and 
costumes and Greek architecture at him, de 
Mamma has a remarkably good memury, and| men 
you can pick up quite a lot of inforniation jy{ thing 
a week. He was evidently too overcome to| same 
put in more than a word here and there. §o| least, 
I hurried down to his assistance. He 

I found them sitting in the library, ang| fathe 
mamma was still talking excitedly. As I en-}| some 
tered, she was saying, “ We can lend you a] gene! 
chiton and a lovely himation while you are| seem 
here. You really ought to change at once,{ tone, 
That sack suit looks perfectly ridiculous on} if it 













or = you.” dous! 
= 1s 1N the surface—the finish — she nes him to me, he “ae ws ; 

to lose some of his embarrassment, and I no-| Gree 
—that the beauty of walls, ticed that his look had as much in it of admi- ; It ) 

, , ration as of astonishment. that 

floors and furniture lies. And you We all settled down again, and spent the} that 
cannot obtain the desired perfection rest of the morning talking things over. The) enot 
- architect proved to be very agreeable and} ding, 
. pape aoe = —~ thi clever, and chimed in enthusiastically with a 
eTrlal 1S T1g In quality. ettle this everything we suggested. [He knew his busi-} suad 
1 Eas ness, too, for he made several little drawings} Aft 
point before you begin; make sure of that were perfectly sweet. and \ 
getting the best materialsby selecting We decided to build the house of conerete,| burst 
and to make it quite large, with two square} confe 


al, 9 


courts inside. The courts were the most im- 

portant part of a Greek house, and they ap-| Fo 
pealed to mamma especially because they were} amon 
such fine places for afternoon teas, if the} to me 


weather was good. Of course there had to be} that | 
a porch around each court, and these porches} who 


were to be decorated with columns. The archi-’ the ¢ 
Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes wan pcb i the Corinthian style, theme good 


that was the most modern, but mamma} him a 


hen, under this trademark, you will find just the right product needed to give a thought that all the styles looked so pretty] Jack’ 
perfect finish, no matter what the surface may be. in the pictures that she preferred to have her} of the 
For bedroom furniture we suggest Acme Quality Enamel in white, blue or columns “ assorted.” So we finally agreed to] So ne 
one of the other dainty tints. It dries smooth and hard without lapping or brush have all three kinds, first a Doric, then an] for a 
marks, and won’t chip or crack. ‘Thus for each purpose there is an Acme Tonic and then a Corinthian. In the center off Du 
Quality Kind just fitted. each court there i : ho a fountain with a 
: eas : statue of a nymph holding up a_ spouting} of go 

The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book dolphin or a cupid blowing on a conch-shell.| back 


At lunch the architect appeared in a purple} Bef 





tells all about them, tells you which kind to use in every case 






NTS 3 ; = ; . chs 7s whie € ‘ f ixe ; im. 
WTS and how it should be applied. ‘This book is handsomely illus- agg whic h meng had fixed up “ ye saw bh 
trated in color and contains color charts. It is of value to It really was very becoming, for he had af and ¢ 
contall : . , va fine athletic figure, and beautiful arms and] tects 
every householder and painter. Write for complimentary copy. shoulders. Luckily he was fond of figs and] Greek 
Ask your dealer for Acme Quality Goods. If he can’t supply -you, please let us know. olives, so he was able to make a square meal taking 


ACME WHITE LEAD and COLGR WORKS of our Greek deipnon. So n 


In the afternoon mamma took us out to look} wrath 
ee L, Detroit, en over the ground where she intended to have} But 

SS we meee —— the Greek house built. The site was a beau-] ogizec 
tiful green terrace, overlooking the golf links,| his e 


> F | Health? Take Turkish Bath se with cool, shady groves nearby, where, as} led hi 
% H Onl 2 mamma put it, “we could raise Dryads and] I kne 
ome-- Y &C | Satyrs and other odd animals,” and surround-] it tha 
Exhaustion and many other ills | ed by fine smooth turf, which she called] she y 
means that waste matter has over- ‘“ : : elds.” 
accumulated in your body. Drugs every bit as good as the Elysian fields.”} of Ja 
do not drive them out. Exhausted | We planted some stakes and decided where the broug 
home. in @ few mements’ tine, by | front door would be, and sat down on the} gan t 
the use of : grass in each of the inner courts and pre} vanta 
ROBINSON’S TURKISH | tended that the fountain was playing, and] Helle 

> BATH CABINET = 
mamma said she only wished there was a lyre} a stu 


se lS Ey Cie ASL, | present so that we could imitate the Homer tal 
SeMetteErde Secor tccmecieatramc: | oils cosbarrasaed again, and he didn't hoe] 
eee ert See ees | Ot cae until inemama left us to. take ie. 
a | ne. Ash 


ROBINSON MEG. CO., 158 Snowflake Bldg., Toledo, O. After that he seemed to lose interest in the] mamy 
Greek house, and pretty soon we decided to} when 
play a round of golf. It seemed as if We} didn’t 

























Each issue contains items of 
; vital interest to every boy and 
Jy man interested in the boy scout 

=- movement. And boys, just 







































{ SS ) ’ > DA knew each other very well by this time, and be longe: 
sie * Md Ss t -] @ € € sl Ww Jy; » 
we i that master of story writers ent our caddie on ahead and walked 7 f sugec 
* 2 o ~_— talking between shots. The architect had} Greek 
ony Ernest Thompson Seton ENERAL dppertunity tar apg x tucked in his purple chlamys so as to give hit™}a ney 
\s ) the chief scout of all boy scouts. In addi- Be To aes poe ae self a free and easy swing, and he looked flight 
P ” * tion, The American Boy has departments of {( cae me Far superior to electricity, qa handsomer than ever. Mamma was quite} W) 
L, y ‘electricity, photography, mechanics, etc. as, acetylene or gasoline at 1-10the cost. Burner 5 Pc ' 
A / (Stories of travel, history adventure, ete. all te all lamps. Safe; clean; odorless. right about his Greek profile. Was t 
f autifu With or Without Manti : ‘ 
\\F' ‘or'boysin all the world, ‘Subscribe for It te-dagt Tested pad [pronounead b “State, of Penns Iwania After a while we sat down to rest on ont Y famil; 
$1 for a whole year jurious to eyes or health. Greatest seller known. the bunkers. We had pretty much exhauste¢| he ex 
At the news-stands 10c \ We want a few more live men in open territory the regular topics of conversation, such 4°] ful ¢¢ 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. \ ouh mie tk pots Sa. Gunde : dances, new plays and popular songs, and su} the w 
142 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. R denly he became very solemn. 
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“Alout this Greek business,” he said, @ * * e 
‘Page 24.1 abruptly, “do you really take it seriously?” Yr t 
“Well, not the way mamma does,” I admit- en O O Icia in orma ton 
nvVs ted, “ but I think it’s an interesting experi- e 
é . ” 
ment, ind they say I look well in the costume. 
ee “Look well!” he muttered. “Ye gods! an Sa tS y yourse a ou e 
er such | You re the most beautiful creature I ever 
nto the laid eves on.” I blushed very nicely. “ But,” 


* 
ver th,| he added, “do you really think it’s quite— a stal L fe | sura ce O a 
r the |e eecable 0 ] n n C mpanhy 
r volle This time I blushed in earnest. He saw it 
ae and apologized at once. ec & oe FF 
it him.| “You know,” he explained, “we American SEE WHAT p 


0 Ire 2 > 7 > > rite S ; ‘ 
‘ry, and| men are such confounded Puritans in all 


ition in| things that don’t concern ourselves. At the YOU SAVE 


its agent, and agency-extras 
would figure at least 2% mere, 
making the total agency- 


time.” he lded, “isn’t it. to say the se ane expense On your policy 
ome to} same time, 1€ ac dec ’ isn It, to Say l€ The POSTAL LIFE is not $26.03. The Pp OSTAL pays 
re, S| least, rather—silly ? a fraternal order or an assess- this sum of money, not to an 


He made me feel like such a child, with his | ment organization; it is a agent, but to you, if you 


a ply ¢ vas} " } § ‘ > sté é old-line -oal-re- : . 

ry, and| fatherly tone, that I resented it and made st andard, Id line, legal-re ‘hie dines teodiinieccidle desire to withdraw it, or will 
\s Len-| some sarcastic remarks about architects in | Serve company. P oO STA L ee ae oe 
1 you a] general attending to their own business. He It maintains standard ne up insurance. The agency 
- g 5 : serves; Ss es ¢ ita > 2 a 2 . . , . . . ay 
vou are| seemed hurt, and said, in a subdued and shaky | SCTYES: Its policies contain the (Becones company continues to pay 
‘ standard provisions and are Ist. Commission Dividends, for a period of years, this 


1t once,| tone, I wouldn’t be speaking to you so boldly officially approved by the ranging up to 50% of the an- 26.08, which the POSTAL 


lous on| if it weren't for the fact that I am tremen- | critical State Insurance De- nec ae eng on ini saves and pays to you, or 
dously interested in you, and I'd like to see | partment. In the selection of OA Benssal=Commisetia converts it, as stated, into 
seemed you a good American instead of an imitation risks it applies the high med- Dividends and Office Ex- paid-up insurance; which is 
d I no-}| Greek.” ical standard observed by pense Savings, covered by the always in addition to the 
f admi-| It was now my turn to be penitent. I knew | other conservative compahies. 1 O face of your policy. 
that he was serious, for men don’t usually talk ae - 
ent the| that way. And I was glad that he thought 2 Oo ee 
‘r, The, enough of me to risk being rude and med- The POSTAL LIFE now In common with agency 
ble and| dling. So it ended with my promising to stop | has approximately 25,000 ent Sr a O companies, the POSTAL pays 
ly with| trying to be a Greek and to join him in per- | policyholders throughout the years. : . the usual contingent dividends 
is busi-| suading mamma to drop the experiment also. | United aa ge ng my ad. The uenal contingent * —_ a premgnde 
rawings} After he had extracted this solemn promise, | T’Prescnting more aan doer Cae on teee tha ae oe ae ee ee 
*} an we had shaken hands on it, he suddenly | 000,000 of imsurance i force, (Uf Soop zaicsce the it ck Bie to "she poi bolde in 
onerete,| burst out, “ If that’s the case, 1 may as well | 990.000. The Company stands endl 3 
) square} confess. for the non-agency idea; it is The foregoing is a brief and 
iost im-} “Confess what?” I asked in astonishment. | the only legal-reserve institu- concrete illustration of the 


economies secured to policy- 
holders, whether their insur- 
ance be for $10,000, $5,000 
or $1,000. The POSTAL 


hey ap-| For answer he drew out a letter from | tion in this country that dis- 
ey were} among the folds of his chlamys and gave it | penses entirely with agents 
if the] to me. It was from my brother Jack, saying | 27d cuts out agency-expense, 
1d to bel that the bearer was his roommate at college, | thus making an immediate 





a : : | and continuous saving for pol- agent. The POSTAL paysthis LIFE is gaining, through its 
porches} who was automobiling through our part of icyholders as against all other sumofmoney to you upon your’ methods, the most thoughtful 
e archi-" the country, and that he knew we would be companies. entrance into the Company, and critical insurers. 
becausel/ good to him, and would enjoy entertaining az or will convert it into $250.00 
mamma} him a few days. Of course we knew all about of additional paid-up insurance. & 

» pretty} Jack’s famous roommate. -He was captain Let us suppose you are thirty. 50 much for the first year. Figures are supplied to appli- 

ave her] of the baseball team and all kinds of things. | five years of age and are apply a cants by mail on Whole-Life, 

rreed to] So naturally | was more or less dumbfounded | ing for a policy of $10,000. The Limited Life, Endowment, etce., 

shen ani for a minute. gross annual premium is $274.00. Out of your second year's at any age up to 60 and for any 

enter of During the discussion and explanations An agency company would pay pean an agency company amount from $1,000 to $50,000. 
: ° ; Bi ieee Es ama | $106.70 of your premium to its would pay 742% or $20.55 to The information will be official. 
with a] which followed, we forgot all about the gam« 


pouting} of golf that we had been playing, and started oe oF oe St Fs 


ch-shell.| back to the house to find mamma. 


iii Ginn an tend sume tall won, hnmneren, we In your first let- It will pay you to find out what the Company will do for you person- When you 
‘or him.saw her coming Ric x Radin in her hand, | fer Se sure to ally. Simply say: ‘‘Mail official insurance information with rates for write, the POS- 
had af and evidently furious. Of course the archi- | give: my age, as mentioned in SUCCESS for November. TAL will send 





ms and] tects had written to say that they had no | 7. Your Oc- ne dani t 


igs and Greek expert and couldn't think of under- cupation. Postal Life Insurance Company seid Sadia th 


re meal} taking such a piece of work as she suggested. 2 


So now she was all ready to pour out her ; nage The Only Non-Agency Company in America dispenses with 
- to look} wrath on the impostor, as she called him. pate 35 Nassau Street, New York _ apuis. 


to havef But I quickly introduced him, and he apol- | —— 
a beau-] ogized very neatly, saying that it was only 


eee bts : . : . PHE POPULAR tHE NEW 
lf links,} his enthusiasm for her Greek ides that had io ens ae aitnew 
ere, a8} led him to practice the deception. Of course alae FOOD ed DIEI 

ads and] I knew better. But he was so tactful about war CAMPAIGN 


rround-} it that she was soon mollified, and naturally 
- called] she was bound to be hospitable to a friend 
fields.”} of Jack’s. On the way back to the house he 
here the! brought up the Greek subject again, and be- 
on the}gan to point out very delicately the disad- 
nd pre-l vantages that might be connected with the 
ig, and} Hellenistic style of life in modern times. As 














most strengthening, healing forces in n nature. ney, promote 
the highest efficiency in brain workers. When correctly 
permanently. 

Wrongly combined foods ferment and poison the system, causing rheumatism 
appendicitis, apoplexy, ete., lack of appetite, and frequently death. The differen 
foods causing expectoration, catarrh, fevers etec., are speci- 
fied in the instructive free boooklets. sy : people have reduced one veoanil daily by a 
DIGESTIBLE brainy diet of everyday ae strength, without feasting, or 
exercises. Thin people gain flesh by the DrcEst! weight-producing f. 

' ant ; ” NO FOODS one 
Ss é ¢ ; >» 2 20 rs > @ 
a lyr : student of architecture, he said, he could nis copie write:-** My brain power and general efficiency have been nearly doubled 
omeric , —_ x > 2 . ro was is year by se lecting brainy foods ave made a fortune in real estate, and t 

‘ hardl; approve of a house in W hic h the re was credit is honestly yours.”’ . ‘The hints in booklet number 3 on foods for curing congested liver, nourishing ! 
became } no elec tricity, no tele phone, no door-bell, no the brain, etc., are worth untold dollars, although the booklets are ‘ free 







































’ “a 1) TESTS OF BRAINY DIET. 3) EFFECTS OF FOODS, Send 10 ts f ing. 
n’t have plumbing to speak of, no heating apparatus, { DIET vs. DRUGS, 3 KEY TO LONGEVITY. Send the addresses A phn OY 
| take “{ no protection against the ds amp, and so on. | G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 22, __ Washington, D. Cc. 











As he brought up one detail after another, = 
t in the} mamma became more and more serious, and | 66 DON’ , SHOUT” 
ided to} when I put in my arguments and said that I 

s if We} didn’t intend to make myself conspicuous ay 
and We} longer, she seemed quite resigned. Finally I 


Half off on watches, diamonds, silverware and 
all high class jewelry. You can buy at half price 
\ and make big money easily if was deal 






**Thear you. I can hear now gaveies 
anybody. * How?’ 


thing new—-THE MORLEY 
PHONE 






with Manufacturing Jewelers. 


slowly, sug > - . ] > ‘ve a special discount catal: e, Tremendous opportunity to 
: gested gently that we should give up the pair in “ay ears e big savings. Write for your catalogue today. 
but th ib's. I would jational Jobbing & Lamos Co., (Mfg. Jewelers 
ct had} Greek house entirely and put the money into “gicinew t ted oo in, ; sapall, only at 9 200 Sas State St. a  Ooeee ica ~ 





that I hear all rig!.t. 
The Morey Phone for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Tage y comfort- 
> le, weig 





ive hil} a new touring-car instead. To our great de- 
looked flight, she consented at once. 

s quil(? When papa came home that evening, he 

,| Was tremendously surprised to find his _ 
1 one '} family “clothed and in their right mind,” 

shauste’} he expressed it. Of course, he felt very cialis 








'. H.P Kerosene or AY Le bl 


2Gasoline Engine 


4 and 6h. p. sizes at proportionate prices. Runs 
farm machinery, pumps, separators, saws, water 
systems, electric light outfits, ete. Very 















sh a8] fyl ; : Anyone can adjust it. Over one ‘hate : rubs 
oy d ul to Jack’s roommate, after he had heard | hundred thousand sold. Write ie booklet and testimonials Vee My, pater page cthns Bogs pedantry 
sud: , . . “vy seeme , ; . or catalog anc 4 

in¢ the w halls story. In fact they seemed to get THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 760, Perry Bldg., Phila, Write for catalog and 00 ay trial offer 





1159 U §S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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AGENTS—EXCITEMENT-MONEY! 


Wonderful Labor, Time, Drudgery Saving 
ousehold Invention 


The Season’s Great Hit. A Rip-Roaring Success 


A Dollar Made Every 5 Minutes 


Experience Unnecessary. “Sold out before breakfast; 6sales 
in 30 minutes,’ writes Hoffman, N. H. “Have 50 sold. Sell in 
every house,"’ writes Cook, Mich. “Sellson sight. Womenall 

Never had such a cinch,” writes McIntyre, Canada, who 

then 100. Mellenson, Kans., closes first day with 20 

sales Profit, $27.60.) Hundreds men and women actually 

making a week’s wages every day—really 

banking money, getting independent, buying 

homes, automobiles. New invention makes 

it easy for them—should do same for you. 
Tremendous sale of the 


HOME COMFORT SCRUBBING 
AND FLOOR-DRYING MACHINE 


breaks all records. New, popular, irresisti- 
ble—double your money every sale. Every 
housewife an eager customer. Really 
world’s greatest labor-saving invention. 
Read the splendid news! No more back- 
, breaking scrubbing and floor-cleaning 
| days. New marvelous machine displaces 
; hands, old-style brushes, unsanitary rags 
and hands-disfiguring mops. Vibration 
does the work. Scrubs, dries floors, cleans, 
brightens—removes dirt, grease, stains, 
germs—works like magic. A godsend to 
women. See the 3 big features! Self-feed- 
ing, Self-drying, Self-sudsing. Turns 
scrubbing and floor-cleaning drudgery into 
neat, easy, quick, pleasant task. Child of 
12 can do it the Home Comfort way. 
Weighs 5 pounds. Sells for $2.75—lasts 
for years. Not sold in stores. 
Well-named Home Comfort. 
Truly a never-ending household 
boon. Pleases, astonishes all. Cus- 
tomers wonder how they ever 
enjoyed life without it. 

_ Mrs. Fedder, Va., writes: 
Ae “Home Comfort has been a 
godsend. It's so easy to 
scrub and clean. Really 
a, wonderful how quick it 
$2. 15 - ~ works.” Mrs. A, Johnson, 
7 Ida., writes: “Il am simply 

i Robs serubbing and floor-cleaning of all its hard 

| takes so little time. Can clean dirtiest floors with 
iny effort.” H. Pollard, IL, writes: “No other inven- 
ius so much to the home. Lam booking orders like 
ghtning. It takes every woman by storm.”” What woman hasn't 
igerly waiting for the Scrubbing and Floor-Cleaning 
It’s here—perfected—selling like wild-fire. Sells for 

% > —banishes forever woman’s worst torture. Make haste- 
join hands with this gigantic suecess—mak* easiest, quickest 
our life. Beat others. Get exclusive territory— make 
i fortune. Send to-day for agency and liberal credit terms. 
SANITARY SUPPLY CO., Box 355, Sta. F, Toledo, O. 


HARTZ MOUNTAIN 3 


anaries 


MAKE FINE PETS 


us ship you one of these guaranteed 
r it will furnish you company, 
ind enjoyment throughout the year, 
bird carefully selected and live arrival 
eed Price, $3.00. Females, $1.00 each. 
me brass cage, $1.00. Catalog of canaries, 
f anc y gold fis st ete. FREE. Complete Bird G 
if you me ntion this paper. Address 


Iowa ‘Bird Co., Dept. 777, Des Moines, Ia. 




























































































TOT ET ERTL TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


SP BOOKKEEPER ‘ev YOUR,OwN 


HOME 
IN SIX WEEKS FOR $3 OR REFUND MONEY 


I Jistance and experience immaterial. I giv 

( , RTIFL ‘A z OF COMP: . TTENCY to graduates. POSITION: 
GETTING is EASY when ucan show this! Have 10,154 
Testimonials. WRITE RIGHT now! 
GOODWIN, Expert Accountant 
Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and-let me see what you can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or mere per week, as 
illustrator or cartoonist. 7. practical sys- 
tem of personal individual essons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
qualifies me toteach you. Send me your sketch 
of President Taft with 6c. instampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE. LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating and 
1431 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Cartooning 


LEARN DRAFTING 


You can become proficient by our teaching 
in a short time. Students work from blue- 
prints of buildings and machinery being 
erected in Chicago and inspect actual construc- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Conducted 
by active architects and’engineers. Stu- 
dents helped to employment while attend- 
ing classes. Write for catalogue. 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

f 608 Atheneum Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


if YOU Would 
\ Successful a 


a eae yry the BASIS 
oy 

Stal j Fore ett ne of All 
KNOWLEDGE 
You are no greater intellectually than your 
memory. Send today for my free book. ‘‘Howto 

Remember”—Faces, Names, Studies— Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self-Confidence, Conversation Public 



















SUCCESS 


“Some two hundred bags, 





Speaking. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 


DICKSON MEMORY SC HOOL, 796 Auditorium Bldg., Chicaga} 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits. 


Ten years experience enables me to eve Pe. 
tical instructions that. will add $5 to $60 
week to your income without interfering with Tegular 
occupation. full particulars and free book, 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
5850 N, Western Ave., Chicago, "mL 
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along very well together. Papa got out his 
best cigars, and we played a rubber of bridge, 
and everything was harmonious and Ameri- 
-an. 

The result is that Harry (I call him Harry 
now) has decided to stay a whole week and 
he’s going to help us to pick out the touring- 
ear. He takes me out in his own machine 
quite often, and he’s a wonderful driver. 
Papa has told me privately that he consid- 
ers him a most promising young man. Of 
course I’m too young to think of such things 
seriously, but I liked him pretty well even 
when I thought he was only an architect, and 
now that I know that he’s Jack’s roommate 
at college, it does make a difference, doesn’t 
it? 





Continued from page 26 


At the Bottom of the Ship 





I found the little Seotchman sitting on his 
bunk, deaf and blind to the chaos around 
him, absorbed in a newspaper. I glanced over 
his ‘shoulder. Serious and intent, his finger 
moving down the column, he was reading an 
account of Moissant’s flight the day before. 

The singing had become deafening now. 
The group of songsters had increased to a 
score, a thick-packed, swaying, heaving crowd, 
waving bottles or holding them high as a 
signal for a fresh hurrah. The singing sank 
low, then swelled again, suddenly crazed and 


high. The “skelly” seemed to be taking 
hold. 


When at last I started up the ladder, it 
followed me, this singing, fainter and more 
confused, now dying away, but again coming 
up in waves of sound. 

I went up to the room of the chief engi- 
neer, a decent, kindly sort of man in his 
crowded stateroom, with a picture of his wife 
and three children over his desk, a few books 
and magazines, some attempt to make it 
homelike. 

*Can’t help it,” he said when I spoke of 
the drinking. ‘ All we can do is to make ’em 
come on sober. If we cut out the booze en- 
tirely, I'm afraid we'd find ourselves short of 
men.” 

Will the time never come,” I asked him, 
“when stoking may be done by machine?” 

“T hope so,” he said earnestly. ‘“ And I 
think it likely. They’re trying it on a battle- 
ship now. I’m a great believer in it myself, 
because stoking by machine is better stoking 
it spreads the coal more regularly.” 

“Then why don’t they adopt it now? 

“ Because,” he answered grimly, “ the ma- 
chinery takes more room than men.” 

“ How about oil,” I inquired, “ to be used 
instead of coal?” 

“Oil is too expensive.” 

Only men are cheap. 

I came out on the decks. They were clean 
and fresh, and the morning was now daz- 
zling bright, with sunshine over the sparkling 


” 


waves. And the decks and the warm luxuri- 
ous hallways and saloons, all were crowded 
with men and women, prosperous people, 


richly dressed. On every side were furs and 
flowers, there was a buzz of talking and 
laughter, and from up forward the crash of 
a band. Down on the dock the last of the 
freight and the baggage was being swung 
into the hold. Late passengers came up the 
dock in motors and cabs. An immense gov- 
ernment mail truck came on the gallop. 
containing tens of 
thousands of letters soon to be read all over 
Europe, were hurled into giant nets and so 


swung up into the ship. Gongs sounded. 
Friends of passengers came hurrying down 


few last trunks were swung 
aboard; a child’s little red-and-white go-cart 
was jerked up last of all. The lines were cast 
off. A deep deafening bellow shook the air. 
Slowly the big liner started to move. From 
the decks high above looked long lines of 
laughing faces. 

And far beneath all this, 
down at the bottom of the 
still were singing. 


the gangways. 


unseen, unheard, 
ship, the stokers 
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How Million; 
End a Corn 


Millions of people, when they feel a 
corn, apply a Blue-jay plaster. It is 
done in five seconds. 

The pain stops instantly. Then the bit 
of soft B & B wax gently loosens the corn, 
In two days it comes out. No pain, no 
soreness, no discomfort. 

Fifty people now use Blue-jay to one 
who uses any other treat. 
ment. We want all to use 
it. When corns are so easily 
ended why let them torment 
you? Go get Blue-jay 
now. 








A in the picture is the soft B&B 
wax. It loosens the corn. 

B protects the corn, stopping the 
pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is 
narrowed to be comfortable, 
Dis rubber adhesive to fasten 

the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 
All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
Sample Mailed Free 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (35) 




















If You Like 
Home-Made Things 


Make This Better Syrup at Home 


with little trouble and for half the cost. 
Make one gallon by simply dis- 
aclving 7 pounds of white sugar in 

2 quarts of boiling water and add- 
te one ounce of 


/MAPLEINE 


You can make any quantity of 
this delicious syrup as you 
need it. And the flavor—it’s 
the extracted essence of good- 
ness, healthful and irresistibly 
delicious. 


a: 








Sold by Grocers—35c. for a 2-0z. 
bottle (Canada, soc.). If your 
grocer hasn’t it, send money- 
order or stamps to Dept. C. 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Send for ‘* Mapleine Dainties,’’ a recipe book telling 
how to use Mapleine for syrup, icings, ice cream, desserts, 








} puddings, cakes, etc. 














BECOME A 
NURSE 


«The value of the course can- 
not be overestimated. At first 

earned $12.50 a week, but be- 
fore I had studied six months I 
gained so much practical know]- 
edge that I received $20 to $30 
a week. Ihave almost doubled 
my earning power.” Mrs. Bea- 
trice Reeve, Vancouver, B. C. 
( Photo.) 

Send for a copy of 


“How I Became a Nurse”’ 
and our Year Book explaining meth- 
od: 248 pages with intensely interest- 
ing experiences by our graduates, who 
mastered the art of professional nurs- 
ing by the C. S. N. home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, with and 
without previous experience, are to- 
day earning $10 to $25 a week. 

TENTH YEAR 


Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
370 MAIN STREET JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study domestic_scienct 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, 


See page 3 
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Marriage in the Country 
Town 





ine for the church bells to announce the new 
year and the beginning of life for both of us, 
as we then assured each other. We planned 
it to the very furnishing of our home. I had 
seen in one of the woman’s publications a 
picture of the modern sitting-room, furnished 
in mission. This sharp-angled furniture was 
then just finding its way into the homes of a 
certain class of people that boasted of artistic 
appreciation. I remember snuggling closely 
up to him and timidly asking whether he did 


not think mission furniture just the very 
thing for our little flat in the city. 
Walter returned to college. Then followed 


ecstatic letter-writing. Walter 
graduated, and even got the newspaper job, 
but somehow he never earned more than 
enough to pay for his own keep. After a 
year and a half of love-hunger and misgivings 
eame his letter saying that it was not honor- 
able for him to keep me waiting much longer; 
that he guessed he wasn’t much of a success 
in this world anyhow, and that he hoped I 
would soon meet a man more worthy than he. 
I wrote back and begged him to let me help 
—my love, my strength, and youth cried out 
for the privilege of struggling with him. His 
reply had a hint that it was not entirely a 
question of poverty. That had its effect; I 
never wrote him again. Two years later I re- 
ceived a card announcing his marriage to some 
Boston girl. He himself had addressed that 
envelope. 

I was nearly twenty-five then. Because one 
had wounded my pride and had made me suf- 
fer, to me all men were henceforth faithless 
and cruel. I nursed my hurt and with every 
dart of pain I grew more bitter and hard. 

It was then I longed for the city with its 
many opportunities for activity and fresh in- 
terest in life. I suddenly developed a keen 
desire to dedicate my life to some benevolent 
cause. I wanted to become a nurse; but I 
learned that besides the tuition fee, which I 
did not have, it would mean two years of 
work with no income. I thought of several 
other professions, but the same obstacle pre- 
sented itself. I would not do it at the ex- 
pense of the family. I decided that at least 
I could become a saleswoman in a big depart- 
ment store without a necessary supply of 
ready cash or training. That appealed to me 
more than teaching, inasmuch as it would 
afford a chance to see new faces, to talk to new 
people, even if it were merely waiting upon 
them; or to listen to the stories of the girls 
in attendance. I craved to see new folks; I 
worked myself up into a very fever of ex- 
pectancy and at last mustered up enough cour- 
age to broach the subject to my parents. 

When the children had retired I brought 
up the topic. In order to keep firm of pur- 
pose I plunged rapidly and spoke hard. At 
the very first mention of the word “ city,” 
father’s paper fell from his hands. A look of 
fear stole into his eyes; his mouth trembled 
with suppressed pain. 

I began to explain; I pleaded. When I 
finished for the second time mother said, “ Re- 
member, daughter, you are the oldest, and 
you are opening the path of wickedness to 
your two innocent sisters.” 

That night, in the quiet of my room, I tried 
to view my life in some true perspective. 
After all, what did I know about the city? 
True I had heard of its golden opportunities 
—had read of its theaters, of its concerts, pic- 
ture galleries, of its great men and women 
whom one could actually see and hear; but 
I had also read of the innumerable traps set 
out to catch the unsuspecting country girl. 
I recalled an article on the department-store 
girl—the author’s apology for the extent of 
immorality among that particular class of 
workers: “Is it any wonder when one stops 
to think that it is impossible for two-thirds 
of our working girls to live decently on the 
wage they earn?” I thought of my parents, 
no longer young, leaning more and more on 
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Masterpieces of the World’s Literature 


Our Free-for-Examination Offer 
Eight Volumes, 2,560 Pages and Book-Rack to Match 





@ This Wonderful New Library con- 
tains Eight Handsome Volumes, Beau- 
tifully Printed on Superior Book Paper. 
2,560 Pages, aggregating One Million 
Words of the Best Literature of All Nations 
and of All Ages. Every Volume is complete 
in itself and contains an Exquisite []lumi- 
nated Title Page. The Binding is of the 
most Modern Style; Full 
Gold Back. Strong, Flexi- 
ble, and Highly Artistic. 
@ Jeannette L. Gilder, 
the well-known Liter- 
ary Critic, is Editor-in- 
Chief of this Compre- 
ee babeeeadl 


@ Over Two Hundred of 
the World’s Greatest 
Authors are fully Repre- 
sented in this Superb Coin- 
pilation, and the Cream of their Master 
Efforts will be found Enshrined within its 
pages. 


@ This Unusually Useful Presentation 
of the Gems of all Literature, in handy form, 
has met with universal endorsement by the 
Press and the Reading Public generally. 


OUR FREE OFFER 


Gentlemen: 


PS IN IINPOD 56565 cin Seca conic nisondhvontebcicvantonunne 








A Miniature Mlustration of 
our Book-Rack in Service 


0 0000000000000 0000S COCOOOOOOOODOOO SOD OOOO OOOO OO OOO OOO OOOCOOOOD OOOO OOOO OOOLOSEOESEEEES 
THE NATIONAL POST CO., 29 31 East 22d Street, New York City. / 
Please send me for inspection the eight-volume set of Masterpieces of the World's Best Literature, 
together with the Mission Style book-ruck by prepaid express. 
days after receiving them the sum-of $3.60, as full payment for the books and for three years’ subscription to the 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE and THE NATIONAL POST. 


for instructions for return, and so advise you within three days after their receipt. 


inane ae TI i si nsicniniicsinccindectconansinnsioseaeiin 


@ The Classic, the Dramatic, the Hu- 
morous and the Lyric Writers are fully 
Represented. Copious Selections, from Aristo- 
phanes to Kipling, from AEsop to Roosevelt, 
are here formed into a Library of over Seven 
Hundred of the Best Compositions on Fame’s 


Eternal Bead Roll. 


@ The volumes are placed 
in an exceedingly at- 
tractive Book - Rack, 
Mission Style—especially 
adapted in finish and color 
for this unique and elegant 
set and an ornament for any 
library table, however rich. 


This Rack goes FREE 


with every set. 
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@ Remember that this 
Work is Entirely New. 
The plates were made from Easy-to-Read 
New Type, Printed on Excellent Paper and 
Superbly Bound in Dark Red Buckram with 
Full Genuine Gold Backs. Each volume is 
complete in itself, strong and artistic finish, is 
Full Lined, wrapped separately in tissue, and 
the full set of Eight Volumes packed in a 
strong box, ready for shipping. 


SEND NO MONEY 





If I keep the books I promise to send you within ten 


If I do not wish to keep the books I will hold them 








— exon, ANCE of the laws of self and 
os sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘he knowledge vital to a 
hap Py, oa a has been collected 
in ‘SEXO 


A Book for. Every Home 


(lilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
K nowledge a Father Should Have. 






M., M. D. 








Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


** Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume. Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 768 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 


BEACON LAMP FR F E 


BURNER 


to try for seven days in your own home. 
cent. 100 Candle Power. Burns common coal oil. 
Gives better light than gas, electricity or six ordi- 
nary lamps at one-sixth to one-tenth the cost. Fits 
your old lamp. Unequaled for fine sewing or reading. 
a COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
m@ 100,000 Satisfied users. Also take advantage of our 
Special Introductory Offer to secure a Beacon Burner 
FREE. We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers) Write to- 

Agents Wanted. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOME SUPPLY C0, 220 Home Building, 








Buy the 50c Half Pint Household Size 
3-in-One Oil. You'll get just as much 
oil as if you bought 8 of the 10c size. 
Why not be economical? 3-in-One 
keeps indefinitely—never turns rancid. 
1000 uses in every home or office, 


3-in-One is the best lubricant for locks, clocks, 
sewing machines, talking machines, guns, reels, 
etc. 


Best preparation for cleaning and polishing 
furniture. Prevents rust on metal surfaces, 
indoors and out. Library Slip with every bottle. 


At all Good Dealers 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


i 42 A.V.H. Broadway, New York 
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THE CREAT POWER-BOOKS 

Do you know “*“ Power of Will,” “Power for Success,” 
** Business Power, " ** The Culture of Courage"? Not one a 
mere essay. They tell you what todo and how to do it in hun- 
dreds of things you ought to know, for Practical Ability, 
Power, Personal and Financial Success. Endorsed by busi- 
ness men. These books have made men over, as unsolicited 
testimonials declare. Let us send you the big, handsome pam- 
phiet of description. ‘ Power for Success,”’ 6x9, 477 pp., $10.00. 
All the rest, 54xsl«, 376 to 632 pp. or over, $3.25. If you don’t 
want them, return them. We guarantee satisfaction—and 
power, if you will work. Address THE POWER-BOOK 
LI IBRA RY, Box 415, Alhambra Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 


1893. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


See page 3 
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Your foot rests easy in a 
Florsheim shoe. ‘Natural Shape’’ 
lasts, superior materials and good 
workmanship make it so. 


Ask your dealer or send amount to cover 
cost and express charges and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


The Florsheim 
showing styles 


Write for our free booklet" 
Way of Foot-Fitting,”’ 
that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago 
The Speed 


Blucher Button__ 
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in a Spencerian Pen. 
transmits his thoughts at 
on pens means smoothest points, highest elasti- 
en that suits your handwriting. 
Sample card of 12 different styles with 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
lina 349 Broadway, 
win great applause 
Free lessons in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin 
on weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. Your 
xpense is for postage and music, which averages 
ill over the world write, ‘‘Wish I had known of 
fore.” Leading newspapers praise our pupils’ p!ay- 
n offer sent on request. Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 
STUDYat HOME 
successfulatbar examination. Write now 
for proofand free 112-page catalog. We 
home-study law coursein America. Our 
own modern text—prepared by deans 
Harvard, Chicago, Wis., Il., Mich., 
lowa, Stanford and oth Very low costand easy terms, Also business law. 


inspiration to the 7 
balk or blot. The name 
city, greatest durability. Get the Spencerian 
2 good pen-holders sent for 10c. 
) New York. 
Pupils play in Supreme Court and 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. 
cents a day. Established 1898. Thousands of 
Copy of newspaper comments, Booklet and free 
Box 4, 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Graduate correspondence students most 
make your home a university. Leading 
and professors from big law colleges— 
LA SALLE EXTENSION “UNIVERSITY, BOX 1508, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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My home-leaving would be an 
encouragement for my sisters to do the same. 
I had faith in my ultimate victory in the 
struggle for a decent livelihood, but could I 
chance setting this example for my younger, 
lighter-headed sisters ? 

The youngest was sound asleep at my side. 
I felt a sudden tenderness for her. I turned 
up the light so as to see her better. She was 
sixteen and well grown for her age. She 
looked very pretty and innocent, half smiling 
in her sleep. I leaned over and lightly kissed 
her. My little sister was very dear to me, 
and I felt gross at the thought that I might 
be. about to sacrifice her. With that kiss I 
forever sealed the question of my going to the 
city. 

Rigidly I fought every thought of Walter 
out of my mind, diligently I smothered every 
bit of sentiment that found its way into my 
soul, until with bitter satisfaction I saw my- 
self becoming a resigned old maid, of the cor- 
rect conventional type. My face lost some 
of its roundness and rosiness, my laughter 
grew less frequent, my step less buoyant, and 
with the first gray hairs it dawned upon me 
that at twenty-eight, I was an old woman 
both in spirit and looks. 

Perhaps it is Mary Grant who has helped 
me most to grow into “a sweet old maid,” as 
she calls it. She is the only one among the 
“shelved ” in our town who does not keep a 
eat and who has a sense of humor. It was 
she who reminded me that my face was begin- 
ning to show the deep suffering of the lonely 
woman, though I was still young; she pointed 
out to me that though Walter had given me 
up for another woman, there was no cause for 
self-depreciation. That was the first time any- 
body had dared mention his name in my pres- 
ence. It hurt, but curiously enough, at the 
end of a long talk I felt better than when I 
had carried a heartful of pent-up emotions. 
My pride was eased when she drew a picture 
of Walter, no doubt also lonely in the large 
city, as she assured me, without friend or 
home; of some nice girl coming into his life; 
of perhaps their working on the same job, 
or living in the same boarding-house; of the 
need of human companionship, of the numer- 
ous intimate associations that would gradu- 
ally draw them closer and closer together; 
then, to find that propinquity had done the 
job; the sudden realization that he loved her. 
During all that time, with every passing week 
I was becoming a vague and vaguer memory. 

Of course it would be different with me. 
I had no substitute for Walter; no one to be 
interested in me, to make me forget my lone- 
liness a wee bit. Instead, I nursed every ro- 
mantic memory Walter left me; trees and 
babbling brooks did not make it easier; and 
worst of all I had lots of time to dream and 
brood. 

Nevertheless, as I see my youth slipping 
from me, I feel pretty hopeless. What shall 
I have to show for my life? Oftentimes my 
thoughts wander to our neighbor and her ill- 
gotten son. When I think of her brave stand 
before the village gossips, of her happy strug- 
gle to get the wherewithal for her son’s edu- 
ation, of the splendid boy she is making of 
him, I wonder whether hers or mine is the 
greater wrong. 

When I visit the homes of my married 
friends and see the little kiddies playing 
about, my whole being cries out for their baby 
caresses. I want to kiss and dress them and 
play with them. The thought that I may 
never have any of my own, makes my heart 
feel cold and empty. 

And what of my sisters? Are they, too, to 
suffer as I have been suffering? Like Stella, 
must they eventually marry one of the “left- 
overs,” or join the already pitifully large band 
of spiritless and childless women ? 

Our town of about three thousand inhab- 
itants already boasts of forty-two old maids, 
all above thirty-five years of age, as well as of 
an equally large number of still young un- 
married girls. These girls are all fairly well 
educated; most are high-school or normal- 
school graduates, and very few of them are so 
situated that they find it necessary to support 
themselves. Still, to alleviate the loneliness 
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Base Burner 





















A great, big, handsome double heater 
that’s an ornament to any room «(i that 
throws more heat than you ever t! ought 


a stove could develop. Shippe:i right 

from our factory, freight prepaid, ‘oyour 
home to try free for 80 days; shiprmentin 
24hours. Then 360 days appro «1 test, 
170,000 have bought Kalamazoo stoves 
backed by the famous $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee. Don’t buy anywhere 
until you have our stove book. 


Get This Stove Book 
Save $5 to $40 


on your purchase of heater, range, or gas stove Why 
pay two prices when the Kalamazoo is guaranteed est of 
all. This free book tells you how 
you can save the dealers’ and middle- 
men’s profits and get the best stove 
made. Over 400 stoves to choose 
from and a low factory price for 
every purse. Write a postal giv- 
, ing your name and address for 
Catalogue No, 151. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company 
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A Kalamazoo 9 biel Kalamazoo, 
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KNOX 


PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our recipe book, “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” illustrated i in colors, showing just how 
the dishes look, and giving over 100 recipes for 
Desserts, Salads, 'ud- 
dings, Ices, Ice Cream, 

Candies, etc., will ke sent 
you, FREE, for your gro- 
cer's name. If he doesn't | 
keep Knox Gelatine, send 
2c stamp for pint sample, 
or |5c for 2-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. | 
393 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
































Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 









Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, Fancy, 
Oriental—fit for any parlor. Guaranteed to 
wear ten years. 

Rugs, 75c and Up 
Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. Originators 
of OLSON FLUFF RUG. (Grand Prizes at 
three Worid’s Fairs.) 
We Pay Freight 
Old carpets are worth money; don't 
throw yours away. 


FREE Write to-day for book of designs in 


colors, prices and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 43, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo - Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to #50 a week. We aaalat 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can be- 
come successful. b corms easy —living inexpensive. Write 


for o alo 
LLINOIS ¢ COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
ao Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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AGENTS $4 ii 


Any agent should 
make it with about 
af tj ns work, sell- 
TOOL, 11 5 
The tool built , ep reel for the house- 
wife. Solid stee ish t in weight. Can 
carried Ae soabee a Zeal wit. 
while it is A Mh yy mT Write for 
our free sample to workers and new selling plan. 


THOMAS TOOL CO., 670 Barny St., DAYTON, O. 
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and restlessness, many turn to such light oe- 
eupat:ons as are available, thereby filling the 
jobs hat rightfully belong to more needy 
eirls. The immediate neighborhood offers 
them scant choice for service; teaching is 
abou: the only profession open to them, and 
agoo| many turn to that. Some of them even 
prefer clerking in the larger neighboring stores 


to stuving at home. The greater number, how- 
ever, stay at home and help with the lighter 
houschold duties. At best few of them are 
happy and satisfied. Brought up as semi-leis- 
ure-class girls, they are industrially unskilled, 
neither are they trained for any particular 
profession. In fact, they have been trained 
for motherhood if for anything. Their vitality 
unimpaired by factory or office demands, 
reared on the wholesome, home-made food of 
the farm, with a great deal of outdoor life 
and plenty of time for rest, they are physi¢c- 
ally the best-equipped girls in this country 
to become the mothers of sane and healthy 
children. Society makes very little nervous 
demand upon them. Most of them are trained 
housekeepers. Even the more prosperous 
farmer is seldom bothered with too much ready 
eash; consequently both mother and daughter 
quickly learn that they must make every penny 
count. To the girl that has helped string the 
beans, pick the potato bug, and churn the 
butter, household economy an in- 
stinct. With the care of a home comes the 
love for a home of one’s very own, where one 
can have the new kind of furniture instead 
of the old-fashioned plush set that mother in- 
sists upon keeping covered throughout the 
year—and perhaps even a statue of Venus; 
and oh, the hundred and one things that every 
girl begins with her doll-days to plan for her 
own nest. Husband, children, and a home are 
her only excuse for life, and that is denied 
her. Unlike the city girl, these country girls 
have no attractions, either of work or pleasure, 
to alleviate or divert the love-hunger. Is it 
any surprise that after years of this suppres- 
sion of legitimate natural instincts we have 
purposeless, straw-souled women, grown hard 
and bitter at an early age, out of touch and 
sympathy with all the world, not quite under- 
standing the why and wherefore of it all? 

Yes—why this human sacrifice? What rea- 
son is there? Perhaps the wise men who write 
about the unfeminization of our women, the 
moralists who rant about the increase of stray 
sheep, the playwright who bids one go home 
and find love on the hearthstone—or even 
our great man who with the ery “ Race Sui- 
cide” has made our nation weep over the 
empty cradles—perhaps these wise men can 
tell me why! 


becomes 





Continued from page 14 


The Laboratery of Democracy 


In Switzerland no such undemocratic situa- 
tion would be permitted. There is no popular 
Initiative for federal laws, but there is an 
Initiative for changing the Federal Constitu- 
tion. When the people desire a law, to which 
the National Congress is opposed, they can 
secure it by proposing a change in the Federal 
Constitution and by voting upon the change. 

The Swiss method of revision is extremely 
democratic. Any fifty thousand Swiss voters 
(hardly more than a twentieth of the total) 
may demand a total revision, whereupon all 
the people vote upon the general question 
whether it is desirable to amend the in- 
strument. If the majority is for revision, 
then a new Constitution is prepared by a new- 
ly elected National Congress and this new 
Constitution becomes the organic law of the 
land—if it is accepted by a majority of all 
Swiss voters, and by a majority of the voters 
in a majority of the States. A partial re- 
Vision may be proposed by the same number 
of voters (fifty thousand), and if in proper 
legal shape, or if accepted by the Swiss Con- 
gress, it goes directly to the people. The 
Swiss can change their Constitution whenever 
they wish. The Constitution of Switzerland 
is what the Swiss people of to-day desire. It 
is not what their ancestors have prescribed. 
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: The soft-front, roll-lapel, natural-shoulder coat is all in 
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f the wearer's proportions and personality. You'll gain that 
ky ‘‘ London-like”’ ease and elegance in i 
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fabrics and measure you for your clothes. 
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a Kghn-Talored~Clothes : 
: $20 to $45 


You can have just the cloth, color, cut and contour you wish, with 500 patterns 

and 30 fashion models—a range of 15,000 English and American styles—to choose 
from. Every cloth is pure-wool and every garment is cut personally for you and tailored 
to emphasize your character and characteristics. 
Our Authorized Representative in your town will show you our Autumn 
Our seal pictured below is in his window 
and on our label. It guarantees our tailoring as though bond-backed. If you don’t 
know our Representative, write to us for his name and for “ The Drift of Fashion,” 
No. 10, the famous-tailor-shop-in-print. Simply address 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis. Ind. 
















for Social Play- Art Backs- Exquisite Colors-High Quality (GgaNGns 
New Designs - Club Indexes - /deal/ for Bridge. H¥\ iia 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish-50£a Pack @innavani 
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i ion do You Want? 
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We teach you to become more than a mere chauffeur 
We give you the necessary instruction in Automobile Engineer- 
ing and Aviation. We give not only technical instruction by mail, 
* but practical experience right here in Washington with real 
machines, in the factory. And we put youin a profitable busi- 
ness right from the start with no investment necessary. We ap- 
point you agent for the cars manufactured at factory where our stu- 
dents are trained and pay you $175.00 on each sale you make. We 
help you start in the er business from which profits of from 
$10.00 to $15.00 a day are made. If you want to 
get ahead in the world and be somebody, send for our 
Plan No.H,and handsome catalogue. It shows you just how to 
get started. 



















Auto College of Washington, Inc. : yy 
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Located at the Natioris Capital “ 


In Use Throughout the World for General Play. 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. 
Club Indexes — Air-Cushion or /vory Finish. fi 


CYCLE. 





ISSUED YEARLY 
Sent Fon [5° STAMPS 


THe USPLaving Cano Co 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The St. Fames 


Walaut and 13th Sts. 
Ideally located in 
the center of busi- 
ness and social life. 


335 Rooms— 275 Baths 


————— | | 


Rooms, $2.00 per day wi 
Room and Bath, §2. 


- per day up 
Suites of 2 to 6 Rooms 
Fi mm. 
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Eugene G. Miller, Mgr. 


See page 3 



































Next to a 
good dentist, 
the best 
friend to your 
teeth is a 





TOOTH BRUSH 


t 
\ You cannot clean teeth «by brushing over them. 
Nor can you properly reach the édack 
tecth with an ordinary straight brush. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the only brush 
that thoroughly cleanses in and around 
all the teeth—its curved handle and 
irregular tufts are designed for this pur- 
pose. The individual yellow box protects 
against handling. Rigid or flexible 
handle. Prices—25c, 35c, 40c, 
Every brush fully guaranteed. We replace if defec- 
tive, Our interesting booklet is yours for the asking. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
180 Pine Street. Florence, Mass. 
6010 makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, itary 
d Hand Brushes, 





A Helping Hand 


‘he I. C. S. actually takes the working- 
in by ~*~ hand and helps him to prosperity. 
You may be working 
tances that 





under such circum- 

advance seems impossible, but 
the I. C. S. will show you how to GO UP. 
You may now have a fairly good position, 
but you can go still higher. Just follow the 
thousands of I. C. S. men 
» have made good and are making good. 


example set by 


Every month over 4oo students of the Inter- 

tional Correspondence Schools voluntarily 
rt an increase in their earnings 

Chink of 


iS earning 


a man who a short time ago 
but $io a week and is now 
times that amount. Think of a 
laborer being qualified as a superin- 
ient as the result of I. C. S. training. 


rning five 


These are not exce ee cases. There are thou- 
is if them. The Il .S. will tell you be oy are, 
M “7 mail the pack at once, and the I. C. S, 

ffer you ipa -_ antages, 






























ie 
I INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 2 i 
Box 1172 SCRANTON, PA. 
j Explain, without farther obligation on my part, how, 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X 

| Automobile Running CivilService , Spanish : 
Mine Su yerintendent Architect French 

] Mine Foreman Chemist German i 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Langua Ital 
Conerete Construction Commercial English { 

| Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing i 

} Stationary Engineer] Commercial Illustrating 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Mechan. Engineer how Card Writing { 

] Mechanical Draftsman Advertising Man 
Architectural ee pomograpner 

| Electrical Engin Bookkee { 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Poultry F Farming 4 

| t 

| Name | 

| Present Occupation | 

lotrect and No. | 

l 
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In America, or at least in large sections of 
America, we have a rule by special interests 
tempered by an oceasional political revolt of 


the people; in Switzerland, they have the 
Referendum. 
In America, or in sections of America, we 


have corrupt primaries, corrupt party bosses 
and inadequate and unpopular legislation; 
in Switzerland, they have the Initiative. 

In America we have a rigid, unyielding 
Constitution, which is, after all, what un- 
elected judges make of it; in Switzerland, 
they have a Constitution, to which amend- 
ments may be proposed by the people and ac- 
cepted by the people. 


In America we have checks and balances 
and hindrances which are in large measure 


cheeks upon the people; in Switzerland the 
checks are those which the people have upon 
the legislators. 

In America we have “ representative gov- 
ernment,” which is often highly unrepresenta- 
tive; in Switzerland the people rule. 


“ 


One might think that the Swiss would be- 
come drunk with so much democracy. 

They do not become drunk with it. 
Swiss take their liberties soberly. 

They are accustomed to them. 
of Swiss freedom | 
dred years 


The 


The story 
vegan more than six hun- 
ago. In 1291, two hundred years 


before Columbus set sail for the West, three 
mountain eantons of Switzerland, entered in- 
to a “perpetual union.” The union grew. 


New states were admitted. The lines of the 
present day Switzerland appeared. 

It was not all a progressive development. 
There were fierce and bitter quarrels between 
the states, especially between the agricultural 
and the city states, and later between the 
Protestant and the Catholie states. There 
was everywhere a growth of aristocratic fam- 
ilies who ruled for their own benefit. There 
was much bribery. There was much narrow- 
ness. There was much state patriotism and 
but little national patriotism. The Confeder- 
ation hung together precariously. The Swiss 
thought more of freedom than of union. 

In 1798 the French Republicans over-ran 
Switzerland. They smashed the narrow pre- 
tensions of the little aristocrats, and foreed 
the Helvetic people to think as a nation. But 
the constitution which they imposed was total- 
ly unsuited to Swiss historical development, 
and while Napoleon gave a better government 
in 1803, the Swiss, upon his fall in 1815, re- 
turned to their old decentralized system. 

Since 1848, however, when a Constitution 
was adopted upon the general model of the 
American Constitution, and especially since 
1874, when the present Constitution was 
adopted, the progress of the Swiss people both 
toward national unity and pure democracy, 
has been continuous. In the democracy of 
1911 are preserved the liberties of 1291 


Some of these old liberties are preserved in 


almost the identical form in which they 
existed in the old days before a mythical 
William Tell shot an apple from the head 
of his son, or the days in which very 
real Swiss peasants drove the invading 
Austrian soldiers into the lake. The old 


liberties, the old popular prerogatives, the old 
political institutions have survived from those 
days of feudal barons, chain armor, cross- 
bows and moated castles, down to these days 
of automobiles, aeroplanes and wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

If on a Sunday morning in April you go 
to the mountain cantons of Glarus or Nid- 
walden, you may chance to the direct 
democracy of Switzerland in its simplest and 
oldest form. A group of peasants in their 
best clothes form a ring about a simple wood- 
en platform, and there “ under the free heaven 
of God” they conduct a Parliament of all 
the citizens of the state. -Attendance is 
compulsory, and even children are expected 
to be present so.as to learn early how the 
laws are made. 

As you look at such an assembly of grave 
men, gathered in the valleys, encircled by the 
lofty Alps, you think at first of public meet- 


see 
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Crown 
Combination 
Boar 


What’s Your Favorite Game? 


Carroms, Crokinole, Chess, Checkers— 
or which of the popular board games? You 
can play either or all of them on a Carrom- 
Archarena Combination Game Board. 

These boards furnish recreation for people of 


all minds and moods, ranging from simple 
games for youngsters to real ‘‘puzalers’’ for the 
grown-ups. 


\—THE CROWN — 


Combination 


7-—GAME BOARD— 


“ae 65 different games 
—and it is only one of our numerous handsome 
and completely equipped Combination Boards, 
including the new Ideal Baseball Game Board, 
The amount of pleasure to be derived from any 
one of these Boards is all out of proportion to 
its inexpensive price. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If you can't 
find them, write for catalog and prices. 

CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., 
146 Rowe St. Ludington, Mich, 


Makers of the celebrated 
LIGHTWEIGHT FEERLESS FOLDING TABLES. 














Come to the Six Southern States 


From VIRGINIA’S Peanut Fields, 
through the CAROLINAS’ Rich 
Trucking Country, across 
the Melon and Cotton 
Lands of GEORGIA, 
into the Fertile Sec- 
tion of ALABA- 
MA, to the Or- 
ange Groves of 
FLORIDA, 
viaS.A.L. 
Ry. 






















Climate ideal; 
water plentiful; 
close to big markets; 

quick transportation, 
The Southern States 
supply the largest part of 
the Fruits and Vege- 
tables for the North and 
East. You can secure 
independence on a ten- 
acre farm. Land, $10 per 
acre and up. 


J. A. PRIDE, Gen. Ind. Agt. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Suite 500 NORFOLK, VA. 


Two to three crops 
a year, in Manatee 
County, on the West 
Coast of Florida, net 
$500 to $1000 per acre. 

Write at once for 
free booklet. 






















mee We Ship on Approval 


Ream Without a cent sit, prepay the freight and allow 
Ks 410 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
COSTS one cent to learn — of prices and 

rade 1912 m 


marvelous offers on highest els, 
Do not buya bicycle or 


FACTORY PRICE a pair of tires from a7y- 


one atany price until you write for our new large 
Ooteien and learn our ooudertet Proposition on the first 


Ril oA’A oin our town. 
AGE NT 's every where are making big 
soa exhibiting and selling 
1 


* Ri DER | We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

Tt s ister-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
fepairsand sundries at Aa//fusual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for ow /atest special offer on “Ranger” bicycle. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. B-15, CHICAGO 





Buy the Original 


ZIMMERMANN 
AUTOHARP 


“The Nation’s Favorite.’’ None 
genuine without our trade-mark 
“Autoharp.” A musical instru- 
ment adapted to all elasses. At 
all music stores or direct from us. 
“Easy to play, easy to buy.” 
Send for free catalog. 


THE PHONOHARP CO. 
East Boston, Mass. 


—- 


E NTS: STEADY INCOME 
$3 TO 35 A DAY 
selling our guaranteed hosiery for men,wom- 
en and children. Cotton, lisle and silk, ev- 
ery style and grade.Every pair must last 
4 months without holes or a new pair 
given free. Sure repeat proposition. 
Sell 52 weeks in the year. . 
Tucker sold $277.84 last. month. 
Don’t miss this one big chance. 
Write for terms. 
THOMAS HOSIERY CO 
9870 Wayne St.,Dayton,0 | 
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MAGAZINE 


ings in America, called to reeommend laws 
or to protest against them. But in these 
Swiss assemblies (or Landesgemeinden, as 


they 2: called), the citizens do not ask for 
legisla:ion, but themselves legislate. In Nid- 
walden:, the presiding ofticer addresses the peo- 


ple an! asks them whether they desire to hold 
their Uandesgemeinde. After a pause, the 
assem!:ied folk through the mouth of their 
elabor:tely dressed herald, answer “ Most 


honorable Presiding Officer, we desire to hold 
the Lu desgemeinde aceording to ancient eus- 
tom.” Thereupon, after prayer and an address 
by the Presiding Officer, this popular parlia- 
ment, compesed of all the citizens, gravely 
elects the ofticers of the year, and discusses 
and pusses such legislation as it sees fit. It 
is the direct, complete and unconditioned 
sovereignty of the people. 

You could not introduce the Landesge- 
meinde into Illinois or Missouri. You would 
not if you could. The six Swiss states (and 
half-states) which preserve this popular par- 
liament have small populations and small ter- 
ritories. Every voter can easily walk to the 
meeting, and every voter is personally known. 
The conditions are simple. There are no 
swollen fortunes in these mountain cantons, 
and no unemployed, no abjectly miserable, 


and no criminal populations. The laws 
change slowly. A Landesgemeinde, which does 
well under such primitive conditions, would 


fail utterly in Alabama or California or 
Texas, Just as it would fail in the large Swiss 
states, Zurich, Berne or Geneva. 

3ut the spirit of the Landesgemeinde is the 
spirit of the direct democracy of Switzerland, 
just as it is the spirit of the direct democracy 
which is spreading now in America. 

When a state grows so large that a man’s 
voice will not carry to an assembly of all the 


people, representative government becomes a 
necessity. But representative government, un- 


less most carefully guarded tends to become 
unrepresentative. With the printed ballot and 
the newspaper and an intelligent reading pub- 
lie, it becomes possible to apply the principle 
of the Landesgemeinde to a population of a 
million, or of four millions, or of ninety-two 
nillions. The whole people of Switzerland or 
the whole people of the United States could 
vote yes or no on a question almost as readily 
as the people of Glartis or Nidwalden can hold 
up their hands. And in these days of tele- 
graphs, you would know the result within 
half-a-dozen hours. 


This is the merit of Switzerland—not that 
it has preserved the old open-air democracy 
of the Landesgemeinde, but that it has applied 
that principle to new conditions. It has 
worked out its democracy by ceaseless experi- 
mentation. Switzerland is not only a political 
museum. It is also a laboratory of democracy. 

It is eminently fitted—it has always been 
eminently fitted— to be such a laboratory. 

In the first place Switzerland is very small. 
Its area is about half that of Maine. Its 
population is about half that of Pennsylvania. 

If Switzerland itself is small, the twenty- 
five states of which it is composed are mi- 
hute, infinitesimal. Berne, the most populous, 
has half-a-million inhabitants; Nidwalden 
has less than fourteen thousand. No Swiss 
state has an area as large as Connecticut. 
The smallest (Basel City) has an area of only 
fourteen square miles. The average area of 
a Swiss state is less than the average area of 

American county. 

You cannot look at Switzerland without 
seeing that it is destined to be a place for 
Political experiments. The great mountains, 
Which lock up the little cantons, are like the 
neck of a test tube. And the cantons them- 
selves are all different. Switzerland is not 
German, not French, not Italian. It is all 
these. In the United States, hundreds of 
thousands of non-English-speaking immi- 
grants arrive yearly. But their languages 
tend to disappear. They are like snow, con- 
tantly falling, constantly melting. 

Switzerland, on the other hand, is perma- 
ently tri-lingual. The cantons which now 
speak German, always spoke German. The 
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Model 21 Haynes, 40 h. p., 5-passenger touring 
120 in. wheel base. 44x5$ motor $2100. 


The Haynes for 1912 has received 
a royal welcome 


[F ANY further evidence of the place which 


the Haynes car holds in the minds of the 
discriminating public were needed, it was furnished by 
the overwhelming response to our announcement of the 


1912 Haynes. 


By reason of the fire which completely destroyed our 
old factory last February, the Haynes car virtually had 
been out of the market for seven months. During those 
same months, other ‘manufacturers were going to the 
public day after day, month in and month out, with their advertising, 
with their salesmen, and with their announcements of new models 
while we were at a che 

Last month, when our Magnificent new factory had risen from the ashes of 
our old one, w hen its wonder ful modern equipment had been installed and our 
first 1912 model had and tested and proven to be the best of all the 


then we came back into the market It was 
, eyond all expectation We 























1912 Ha <chasses, Model 2f-and 
‘body——is truly.a superb, il car, and 
years 0 eos aiate and skill, Pri ! 
continue builc ur_popular. Model 20 inf 

See a Haynes dealer “Tow, or write-for, ate 
HAYNES AUTOMOBILE € 


New York: 1715 Broadway ee... 1702 Michigan Avenue 











~ ABSOLUTELY F REE! 
TWELVE-LESSON COURSE 
IN MAGAZINE SALESMANSHIP 


GENTS, Salesmen, Side-line Men, Students, Lady Canvassers, Picture and 
Insurance and weber Representativ es may receive, absolutely free, a com- 
plete twelve-lesson course of training in magazine salesmanship. L iterally milii- 
ons of subscriptions for the thousands of magazines and new spapers of the United 
States will be ordered by the public during the few months intervening before 
February 1, 1912. This wonderful course tells how the most successful and 
highest paid magazine agents do business. It will help the beginner, and it 
contains suggestions for the specialist. All energetic, red-b looded agents who 
are ambitious should study it carefully. Fill in carefully your full name and 
complete address on the coupon below and mail to-day. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


To the Publishers of S 


20-31 KE: Ls rd Street ‘New York City 





Please enter me upon your special twelve-lesson course in magazine salesmanship, absolutely free of all costs to me 
I will agree to study these lessons carefully. 
TS sisciey ak iigied Sedan dap Dawe cht 6s 0sedae dA ré SEEK ES SAR DOOM bhDarh EE Soh nae semEsenNeA ar eeke ea ehaneneie eee 
Address ...... iintecwre'e ‘ eT eee City =~ ‘ ore -prspncvadihdbbseeunbass on 
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THE MARDEN BOOKS 














WHAT JOHN WANAMAKER 
WROTE DR. MARDEN ONLY A FEW DAYS AGO 


“ Had I seen such a book as * Pushing to the Front’ 
first started towards mercantile life, 
necessary — gone at least without one meal a day to save 


enough money to have bought the book.” 
(Signed) JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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400—INSPIRING, INFORMING CHAPTERS-400 


Read these inspirational books by Orison 
Swett Marden, editor of SUCCESS MAG- 
AZINE. Let them show you how success- 
ful men handle men and things, how they 
made up for deficiencies in education, how 
they achieved their aim, doubled their 
means, established their credit, gota foot- 
hold in the business world, grasped oppor- 
tunities, increased their abilities, made an 
impression on men of affairs—in fact, how 
they succeeded in life. 

The most noted men, the most successful 
business men, statesmen, professional men, 
educators and executives have these vol- 
umes as part of their permanent libraries. 
Many of them have purchased hundreds 
of volumes of one or more titles, for presen- 
tation purposes to their employees and best 
friends. 


More than a million copies are now 
circulated all over the world, translated 
into many tongues. They are used as 
educational text-books by many countries, 
including Japan, Germany, etc. 

Men and women read them and rise 
Phoenix-like under their inspiration from 
the ashes of dead hopes to greater and 
higher things. 

Boys and girls read them, and are 
spurred to their highest endeavor, urged 
forward to bring out the very best and to 
make of themselves the utmost possible. 

Ministers, teachers, educators, orators, 
writers, professional men find them invalu- 
able as ready reference books, teeming as 
they are with anecdotes and life stories 
of the world’s great successes. 

You, too, want them. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE AND THE 
NATIONAL POST arranged this wonderful offer 
specially for its readers, and has selected from the vast 
collection of Dr. Marden’s writings those of the greatest 
individual and public value. here are eleven volumes 
in this set in two uniform bindings—cloth or silk. The 
titles of the volumes are as follows: Pushing to the 
Front; Getting On; Young Man Entering Business ; 

et of Achievement ; Rising in the World; Every 
Mar an a King; Be Good to Yourself ; Peace, Power 
and Plenty; e Optimistic Life; He Can Who 
Th oF He Can; The Miracle of Right Thought. 
© allow you the privilege of examination and to 
bring the books to you in as simple a manner and through 
a convenient paying proposition, we have arranged that 
for $2.00 with this coupon we will deliver them to you, 
all charges prepaid, and in addition you will receive 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE twolong years (24 months). 
The regular price of the set, cloth semen 


Decision. 


of Liars. 


Love as a Tonic. 
The Born Leader. 
Eight Hundred and Ninety-Six Kinds 


Be Good to Yourself. 
Responsibilities and Power. 
Luck, Originality, Initiative. 


A FEW OF THE IDEA-FULL CHAPTERS 
Wanted —A Man. 


Dare. 

The Will and the Way. 
Rich Without Money. 
Choosing a Vocation. 


The Man With the Idea. 


Courage—Self-Control. 

A Home of My Own. 
Promotion—Health. 

Art of Advertising. 

Keeping Up With the Times. 
Friendship and Success. 
System and Order. 

Starting on Borrowed Capital. 
Salesmanship. 

Other Men’s Brains. 

What Is the Matter With Your Help? 
What Credit Is Based On. 
Dollars and Dimes. 

Just Getting Along. 


SUC * ESS. MAGAZINE, ' ital Sea He Can Who Thinks He Can. Useful Occupation. 
year. $13.00 Enthusiasm. Getting a Situation. 
‘Ik Bindir _ $13.75 Facts on Common Sense. Hints to Young Writers. 
SI CCESS MAGAZINE, two years . 200 Be Brief. How to Talk Well. 
$15.75 Habit—The Servant or the Master. The Roll Call of the Great. 


THIS IS THE OFFER 
| enclose $2.00. Send me, at once, transportation charges fully prepaid, the complete eleven-volume set of the 
MARDEN LIBRARY, bound in _ and enter my name for a two-years’ subscription to. SUCCESS MAGAZINE. | 


promise to remit $2.00 each month until the balance is paid at your special prices— 


Cloth binding, $10.00. Silk binding, $12.00. 


Na me 


Address 


City and State... 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 29-31 East 22d Street 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guerantee against loss. 


New York City 
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cantons which now speak French or ‘‘talian, 
always spoke French or Italian. Feder! laws 
are printed in all these languages. 

Two great experiments have been © orked 
out in this laboratory of democracy. One 
was the fusing of a nation out of d: lerent 
elements, what one may call a nation: | syn- 
thesis; the other was the developmen: of a 
direct modern democracy out of anciei.: cus- 
toms and liberties. 

Switzerland has known how to mak one 
people, with one national feeling, out ©) Ger- 
mans, French and Italians. It has !:nown 
how to make one people out of Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews. It has known how to unite 
into one nation mountaineers, bankers, shep- 
herds, bricklayers, people living beyon:! the 


Alps in the beautiful land of Ticino, and men 
upon the other side of the Rhine in the c:nton 
of Schaffhausen. There was nothing to unite 
these elements, there was no community of 
race, of language, of religion, of territory, 
There was nothing but the will to be free and 
the will to be one. 

In no country is there less talk of patriot- 


ism. In no country are the people more truly 
patriotic. 
Similarly Switzerland has known how to 


keep alive the spirit of democratic government 
while altering its form. It has known how 
to evolve from the old Landesgemeinde, a 
Referendum and Initiative, a Constitutional 
Initiative and Referendum, a direct and re- 
sponsible democracy. Nor is it satisfied with 
its present progress toward democratic rule. 
It does not feel that the goal is attained. It 
experiments with new devices, with the rep- 
resentation of minorities, with proportional 
representation, just as on the international 
field it experiments with the manifold prob- 
lems of international peace and of interna- 
tional progress. With democracy within and 
peace and neutrality without, Switzerland 
beckons the world along the path that leads 
to the laying down of all arms. 


Can we in America learn from Switzer- 
land’s experiments? Can we apply her ex- 
perience in democracy to our own political 
problems ? 

There are some who believe that we cannot. 
What is good for a small country, they say, 
may be bad for a large country. Switzerland 
being small, its representatives are nearer to 
the people. 

And yet political probity is not a question 
of size alone. New Hampshire is not im- 
maculate. Vermont is not incorruptible. 
Rhode Island is no Utopia. All these states 
have smaller populations than has Berne, 
where a direct democracy works admirably. 

The argument from size proves too much. 
The Constitution of the United States was 
adopted for a nation with a free population 
smaller than that of Switzerland to-day. 

There is a more serious difference. We 
in America have vast differences in wealth. 
We have a small group of opulent men mo- 
nopolizing a large part of our business and 
political life. We have many ignorant voters. 
We have vast fortunes represented politically 
by corruption. 

In Switzerland there are no parallel con- 
ditions. There are smaller differences in 
wealth. They have no gigantic fortunes and 
no abysses of hopeless poverty. The Swiss 
are a simple, shrewd, steady, laborious people; 
earnest, determined, self-respecting, mutually 
respecting; not artistic, not luxurious; stre 
rather than quick, thoughtful rather than 
brilliant. They seem fitted by their national 
character for a direct democracy. 

We in America have not the same char- 
acter nor the same conditions. Neither have 
we the same history nor the same _ interna- 
tional status. And yet, while our conditions 
are so different, there are also elements in 
common. We, too, are a federal government. 
We, too, have an earnest, inventive and de- 
termined people. We, too, have in our Western 
and even in some of our Eastern States, 
many democratic laboratories, in which we 
have experimented with the Referendum and 
the Initiative with no little success. 


See page 3 
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In America to-day we are struggling for 
dem: cratic government. We do not much 
care whether that government be representa- 
tive or direct, whether the will of the people 
be expressed by legislators, or whether it be 
exprvssed directly by vote of the people. We 
are willing to choose either means or both, 
so tliat the people rule. 

Continued from page 17 
THe Savers 
sity, not of choice. He had been doing things 


that were not to his taste for months past and 
as fur as he could see now he’d have to keep 
on doing them for a long time to come! 

“1 believe Tl give them a try at it, 
Henry,” he said at last. “I'd go right out to 


Sergius’s now if I had decent tires.” He 
didn’t tell Henry how many weeks the ma- 
chine had needed repairs. 

“What’s the matter with me driving you 


out /” Henry suggested, and it was arranged 
that way. 


When the chores were done, Larimore held 


the lantern while Henry hitched up to the 
old spring wagon. Then they tied the lan- 


tern under the front axle and started to Ser- 
gius’s. 

It was late when they arrived. 
had 


Larimore 
not been in that part of the country for 


some years. Sergius lived in a shack much 
like his father’s, but Larimore noticed that 
the barn which loomed out of the shadows 
was three times as large as his own. That 
was the way with them; they housed their 
stock better than they housed themselves: 


there was more money in it. 

Henry pounded on the door till Sergius 
wakened. He was surprised to see Larimore. 
He felt around for a new length of candle 
and lighting it, let it gutter till it adhered 
to the piece of dish which served holder. 
Then he put it on the table and moved the 
two kitchen chairs forward for his visitors. 
He himself stood with shoulders and head 
bent to escape the slant of the low roof. His 
big dull blue eyes, with sleep still in them, 
stared down wonderingly. 

Strange to say, he did not seem surprised 
when Larimore made his’ business known. 
His heavy lips parted to ask a laconic: “* How 
much?” The sleep left his stolid face when 
Larimore named his price. 

Katinka, hurriedly dressing, came from the 
other room and took an active part in the dis- 


cussion. She was quicker than Sergius but 
not so sure. Their bargaining showed a 


knowledge of the resources of the ranch that 
astonished even Larimore, prepared as he had 
been for it. He could not help feeling that 
they had long ago weighed every proposition 
time and again. 

It was midnight when they through. 
Larimore climbed stiffly into the spring wagon 
and pulled the robe although the air 
was not cold. He never forgot that journey 
home. As yet, he had told Lizzie and Little 
John nothing; he would have to tell them to- 
morrow. They must face life again 
how, somewhere, he hadn't had time to study 
that out yet. And they must face it with 
the precious little that was left them. It 
would be hard on Lizzie; he recaHed sudden- 
ly that she had planned an elaborate card 
party for the next day. 

Through all his turmoil and trouble one 
thing that night kept driving itself into his 
brain — the inevitability of those who never 
forget to save. 


got 


close, 


some- 


Three years after the crash at Fitchburg, 
in the morning of a crisp autumn day, a cov- 
ered wagon moved slowly along the road from 
Denver, past the ranch of the elder Malkar- 
off. The team which drew it was the typical 
homesteader’s — horses that were conspicu- 
ously blemished but that still retained a deal 
of strength and endurance. It was just such 
a team as John Larimore, who drove it, had 
purchased thirty years ago when he home- 
steaded the splendid place which he was now 
passing. 
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PIANOS GOVERED 


SHEETS 


On*Tone Alone all ne all Experts Chose 
Same Piano 


Here's a case where two rival 
high-grade pianos have contested 
to see which one would stay in a 
certain well known home of this 
city, and which would go back to 
the store. 


The pianos were to be “heard, 
not seen,” so they were completely 
covered with sheets, and several ex- 
perts were called in, one at a time, 





volume of sound. 
ness of tone is what makes HADDORFF 


Story of the-Covered Pianos and the 
‘‘Homo’’-toned Haddorff Piano 





The Piano with the “‘Homo’ *. Vibrating Sounding Board 


HE HApporFrFr Sounding Board is 
$0 constructed according to aspecial 
Process, that it gives every note, 
high or low, the same rich beauty and 


This wonderful even- 


to say which tone as the better. chords so remarkably beautiful. This If your dealer does not have the 
Strangely, how alle hose ie tonne is the ““Homo’’-tone (from the Greek, HApporeF, we will send you the name 
a H: we i | ri meaning like or even tone), and means of one who does. ° 
pisno 7 1d¢ ae uprig Mt. ic to music what sterling means to silver. 
Sher lost to a good rival Write for name of dealer and for ‘‘Homo"’-tone folder. 
— Makers of Grands, Uprights and Player=Psanos ~ Rockford, Illinois 


O not buy until you have first heard 
the HADDORFF Homo"’-tone, 
and have witnessed 

richer and sweeter it makes every piece 
of music. 


how much 








A Library of the World’s 





Greatest Business Letters 
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gestion that he 
can snow in 
advance to be 
successful; or can 
turn to for original 
inspiration. 
It is a work that will show 
any man Aow to write or dictate 
the kind of letter that arouses atten- 
tion, tingles with convincing strength, 
and carries its point; how to conduct a fol- 
low-up campaign, how to key results, how to compile and index names. 
how to fit schemes and plans to any proposition. 


Special Forced Edition— $ 


SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, conducted this in- 
vestigation for its subscribers. It was not to be given to 
the general public until 1912. But the subscribers* edition 
has caused a public knowledge of the contents, and an 
extra advance edition has been made imperative. 2640 
special sets have been hastily printed. 
$1 with this coupon brings to you the complete ‘*Busi- 
ness Correspondence Library’’—3 volumes—672 pages, 
transportation prepaid. $2 per month for 4 months there- 
after—less than 7 cents a day—/ays for them complete and in addition brings 
you SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, every month for two full years 
—24 numbers of this remarkable business magazine, including a copy of 


The Big September SYSTEM 


—the number that contains not only many pages of business plans and 
ideas and schemes, but also the biggest and most interesting advertising 
section of any magazine in the world. SYSTEM stands pre-eminent the 
Monthly Magazine of Business—260 to 356 pages in every issue and you 
cannot afford to miss a single one of them. SYSTEM shows you how to 
conduct or how to start a business, how to win trade, minimize wastes, keep 
down expenses, manage men. With this coupon you receive SYSTEM 
every month for two years and receive at once the complete new 3 Volume 
Business Correspondence Library. Send only $1 with the coupon. 

Here at last is the clear, complete, specific method by which the busi- 
ness manager can make his firm's letters crackle and snap with business 
strength—the salesman inake his letters as keen and terse as hisselling talk 
—the young man develop himself intoa power with hisemployers—by which 
banker, real estate agent, insurance man, credit man, can dictate into a let- 
ter with scientific certainty the style and character that commands. Do not 
risk losing your chance at this advance edition—act today. 

ee ee ee a ee ee — am 
i enclose $1. Send me at once, transportation charges fully prepaid, the§ 

complete 3-volume ‘‘Business Correspondence Library’’—672 eription| 





boundin Maroon vellum, and enter my name fora full 2 years’ subscription 
to SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, to include the big Sept. number. I 
= to remit $2 each month forthe 4 following months, making $9 in all. 
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| Wevesn and Madison 
CHICAGO 


44-60 E. 23ra st.| 
NEW YORE 


‘THE MAGAZINE Of BUSINESS 
Jxore-- —In Canada price complete is $10. Price in foreign countries $11— 
$5 down, $2 per month. Communications from European countries should 
Doe adresse: to A.W. Shaw Company, Ltd.. 34, Norfolk, Strand, London. 
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The letters that have sold the most goods, collected 
the most money, settled the hardest complaints, 
won- the best jobs, had the strongest influence 
analyzed and dissected for you to learn from, to adapt 
to your needs, or to develop an original sty le of your 
own—with the best examples actually reproduced as 
they were used and graphically explained point by point. 


Would You Like to See Actual 


|e oh ae @lestitg 


Successful 


Here in these three volumes—672 pages—are packed the success- 
secrets back of the letters that are actually winning the biggest results 
today, that are bringing orders from you and me, and making other men’s fortunes. 

Two years of investigation by a staff of experts employed by SYSTEM, the Mag- 
azine of Business, were spent collecting the letters of firms and individuals; investigat- 
ing the actual results; analyzing the comparisons of costs and profits; studying the dif- 
ference in results obtained by differences in arrangement, wording, enclosures, etc. 

Every striking idea found in use by mail order house, 
retailer, real estate or insurance man, bank, collector, 
plaint clerk was followed out and its returns studied. 
this wealth of ideas, this gold mine of absolute facts was then charted and dia- 
grammed—and developed into one complete, yet concise library so clear and simple 
that from it any busy man can pick out any sort of proposition, an idea or sug- 


wholesaler, manufacturer, 
individual salesman or com- 
This mass of information, 


Examples of 
Men Have Written 





—Letters to Pollow-Up Inquiries— 
see Vol. I, pp. 138, 139; Vol. III, 
pp. 75, 84. 

—Nine Main Angles for Follow-Up 
Letters—see Vol. III, pp. 63, 64, 78. 

—Letters to Accompany Catalog— 
see Vol. II, 

—Opening hiegrephs to Get At- 
tention —see Vol. I, pp. 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 84, 

—Interest - Holding Poragraphe — 
see Vol. III, pp. 149 

—Arguments to Clinch “the Bale— 
see Vol. 1, p. 47; Vol. II, pp. 47, 136. 

—B8chemes to Get New Customers— 
see Vol. II, pp. wy 214, » 225, 
227; Vol. lil, pp. 29, 31, 

—Money- Getting Collection Letters 
—see Vol. I, p. 135. 

—Clever Answers to Complatute= 
see Vol. III, pp. 189, 

—Arguments to Aavens Prices— 
see Vol. III, a 159, 161, 174 

—Paragraphs to Prompt Action— 
see Vol. II, pp. 16, 17, 71, 72, 73, 74 
75, 76,77, 78,79; Vol. III, pp. 92, 93. 

—Letters to Dealers’ Clerks— 
see Vol. III, p. 

—Educational Letters to Dealers’ 
a Vol. III, pp. 8, 9, 
12, 13 

m5... "Letters to Dealers’ Custom- 
ers—see Vol. III, pp. 18, 19, 21, 22. 

—Letters to Follow- P Real Estate 
Sales—see Vol. 111, pp. 77, 86, 87, 88. 

—Letters to Illustrate Demonstra- 
tion Offers—see Vol. III, p. 157. 

—Effective Descriptions in Letters 
—see Vol. 1, pp. 44, 45. 

—Salesmen’s Letters to mealane— 
see Vol. III, pp. 41, 42, 43, 

—Unusual Sales Letters— 
see Vol. Il, 2. 

—Letters to ° Swe Specific In- 

Ba PSone Vol, II, pp. 37, 38 

lever Schemes to Get Replies— 
see Vol. II, pp. 22, 26, 27, 28; Vol. 
III, pp. 167, 168. 

—Paragraphs to Increase Effective- 

ness of Enclosures—see Vol. III, 





. 148, 

—Business-Getting Postals— 
see Vol. II, p. 63. 

—Schemes to Get Line on Prospects 
Needs —sce Vol. III, p. 136. 

—Plans for Offering 7 
see Vol. III, pp. 100, 

~<a Seeentaite—ece Vol. I, 


—Their Best-Pulling 
see Vol. II, pp. 108, 109 


Letters— 


—Letters Emphasizing the ‘You’ 
Element--see Vol. Il, pp. 133, 134 
—Letters Backed With Proof— 





see Vol. II, p. 15. 


—B8pecial Inducements to Retailers 
—see Vol. op. 129, 141, 178 
—Letters aaphieine Special 
Prices—see Vol. I, p. 149; Vol. III, 


p. 158. 

—Dealer’s Trade-Getting Letters — 
see Vol. II, pp. 186, » 188, 189, 
190, 191, 197, 198, 205, 
* 214, 217, a, 

; Vol. III 

—Trade-Getting Litera 

sumers—see Vol. 


219, 





to Con- 
147 


—Letters Asking crealt Informa- 
tion—see Vol. I, pp. 185, 186, 187. 
—Letters a Boor’ ‘Credit Risks— 


see Vol. I, 185. 
—Letters Taking 1 ey _ Con- 
fidence—see Vol. III 
—“Last ha to collection Letters 
—see Vol. 
—‘“True Rote" ‘eilection Letters— 
see Vol. 190 3, 19. 
Sane’ Gollection Letters— 
see Vol. I, pp. 147, 148. 
— tasteless Collection Letters— 
see Vol. I, 154, 155 
—Collection Letters Offering In- 
ducement—see Vol. I, pp. 156, 157 
—Tactful re ye Letters— 
see Vol. I, pp. 140,—1, 161, —2—3—4. 
—Collection PPetters Quoting from 
— Letter—see Vol, I, 


~Lattees to Bring Cash With Order 
—see Vol. I, pp. 189, 191 

—Collection Letters Containing 
prey es see Vol. I, p. 188 

—Letters for Collection Agencies— 
see Vol. I, pp. 158, 159. 

—Letters Based on Current Events 
—see Vol. I, pp. 91, 92, 147, 173 
—Letters Tilustrating **Man-to- 
Man"’ Attitude—see Vol. 1, pp. 86, 

89, 90. 
—Letters Backed With Inducement 
—see Vol. I, p. 47; Vol. II, pp. 49, 


136. 
—Letters Appealing to Women— 


see Vol. Il, pp. 87, 89, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 96, 97. 

—Letters Appealing to Merchants 
—see Vol. I, p. 149, 

—Letters to ar Old Customers 
—see Vol. III, 182. 

—Letters Oftering Investments — 


see Vol. II, pp. 102, 107, 110, 111. 

—Letters Appealing to Parmers— 
see Vol. Il, pp. 118, 119, 120. 

—Letters With Appeals That Get 
Attention—see Vol. Il, p. 26. 

—Letters With Effective and Clever 
Appeal—see Vol. I, pp. 101, 103, 
104; Vol. II, pp. 101, 102, 103; Vol. 
Ill, pp. 172, 178, 179. 








See page 3 
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OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S 
ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR ORDER 
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500 
STYLES 














With 


$100 


» Without 
Door 









a THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 











Door fivr 
cee = | 15 
Me = any sPacse SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed ‘‘The Best’? by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire production 
is sold direct to the home and office. 
such reasonable prices. 
of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK. 











/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


That is the reason we can offer them at 
Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years 
Book sections have 
Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG No, 22 

LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


New York Office: dled Broadway 

















SOME TRUTHS ABOUT 


ADVERTISING 


@ Here is a symposium on the advantages of advertising 
‘The Philistine’” and ‘‘ The Fra,” the same being penned 
with a due regard for truthfulness :— 


“The Philistine” and “The Fra” 
are edited by Elbert Hubbard. 


Their circulation is national and 


bona fide. 
They are read and passed along. 


They go to a class of people who 
think and act for themselves, and 
who have the money and brains 
to discriminate in favor of good 
things. 


The Editor of “The Philistine” 
and “The Fra” is perhaps the 
most widely guoted and the most 
positive force in the literary and 
business world of to-day. 


Elbert Hubbard’s admirers and 
patrons form a distinct class who 
can be reached only through the 
medium of his publications. 


While you may not agree with all 
you find in “ The Philistine” and 
“The Fra,” there are thousands 
who do, and who believe in the 





advertisements as well as in the 
writings of Fra Elbertus. 


The readers of “ The Philistine” 
and “The Fra” are made up of 
all classes, from the millionaire who 
buys the choicest and costliest 
products of The Roycroft Shop to 
those who treasure their one and 
two dollar productions as their 
choicest and dearest bits of litera- 
ture—hence anything good can be 
profitably advertised in these pub- 
lications. 


No advertisements of a questionable 
nature will be accepted at any price, 


If you have anything to sell to read- 
ing, thinking people, a better or 
more permanent method of placing 
yourself before them than adver- 
tising in “The Philistine” and 
“The Fra” cannot be found. 

Think it over—and let us have 


your contract before rates are ad- 
vanced or the doors closed. 





JAMES WALLEN 33 


The ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N.Y. 


Advertising Manager 
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The last few years had wrought a «reat 
change in him. His once sturdy figure was 
thin and stooped and his hair was white. But 
there was a redeeming eagerness in his ace 
— the eagerness of a hunter who has just 


been put in possession of weapons of \ tich 
he had long been deprived. 
Mrs. Larimore, sitting further back ii, the 


wagon which was loaded with building 1 ):te- 
rial and household goods, lifted the c¢: 
cover and peered out at the familiar scone, 
Old Mrs. Malkaroff was rocking away com- 
fortably on the front porch; her husband 
pottered around as comfortably in the corral, 
Vladimir, now almost a man, was oiling q 
motorcycle. The young shade trees were a 
trifle larger, the old barn had been replaced 
by a better one and a telephone pole had been 
planted just inside the front gate. Other- 
wire the place looked much the same. Be- 
yond the ranch, in the valley four miles away, 
the spire of the Fitchburg Methodist Church 
lifted high. Mrs. Larimore’s throat. tieht- 
ened. She had visited Fitchburg but once 
during those three dreary years whic h they 
had just completed in Denver, where they inad 
retreated after the failure. 

Little John lay sprawled on a roll of bed- 
ding. He was a tall, spindling chap, much 
given to cigarettes. He was smoking one 
now, puffing it nonchalantly out of the gath- 
ered canvas at the rear. 

The wagon moved slowly around the curve 
of the road, revealing the other side of the 
corral. The tarred paper shack had not been 
included in the numerous improvements. It 
stood just as it had when the Malkaroffs occu- 
pied it. A Japanese stuck his head out of 
the door and regarded the covered vehicle 
curiously ; another was busy with some wash- 
ing. 

Larimore was not accustomed to  philoso- 
phize overmuch. He never pursued a cause 
if it promised to lead him very far afield. 
As is the case with most men of his type, his 
mind was likely to dwell only on those things 
which his hands could touch. A mental cata- 
clysm often leaves that sort of man little wiser 
than it finds him, while the lowliest maggot 
of an idea, bred in the commonest incident 
and worming its way into his mind will, by 
its persistent irritation, finally tease him 
into discernment. 

Larimore’s maggot was the sight of the 
Japs there in Malkaroff’s shack. Malkaroff 
had worked for that long-ago Larimore. Japs 
were now working for Malkaroff. Who would 
follow the Japs? Who would follow the peo- 
ple who followed the Japs¢ And would some 
future Malkaroff forget to save? Would the 
Japs follow him into the house? And after 
a while would the people who followed the 
Japs own the place which had been his pride? 

These questions pursued each other round 
and round in his mind. The squeaking of 
the wagon, the plupp, plupp of the horses’ 
feet in the deep dust made a silly sort of ac- 
companiment for them. Dimly, in the back- 
ground of the sequence of teasing questions 
he began to discern another sequence — the 
sequence of events. For the first time he 
sensed something of the tremendous racial 
drama that was being enacted about him. 
Here, on the edge of things, Americans pass- 
ing the lowlier work on to Russians and 
Swedes, Russians and Swedes passing it on to 
Japs. Back there in Denver, where, driven to 
desperation, he had once applied for a smelter 
job, Americans had given away to Irish, Irish 
to Slavs. Various sequences in various places, 
but sequence always and inexorably. .: 

He had been a part of it, was a part of it 
now, a pitiably small part because he had for- 
eel one of the great rules of the play: he 
had forgotten to save. Oh, well! Maybe 
after a while’ Russian and Swede would for- 
get, then Jap and Slav, then— 

He pulled himself and the horses up at the 
same time to make room for a passing buck- 
board. Katinka and her husband were in it. 
Katinka had married a Cornishman over at 
Kersey. She nodded smilingly at Larimore. 
Mrs. Larimore bent behind the angle of the 
canvas hood. ; 

Driving ahead, Larimore recalled that his 
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See page 3 
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reat wife had once ventured that the Malkaroff 
was girls would never find anybody to marry. All 
But were married now except the youngest. Ka- TEN THOUSAND OPENINGS FOR 
ace tinka to the Cornishman, Sada to a German, 


= Irma to a Lithuanian. It was strange! Why, ENTERPRISING MEN 


out on the river road, Fred Johnson’s widow 


had married a Jap! Before the retreat to In New Grand Trunk Pacific Towns 


i the Denver he had read in the Fitchburg Repub- 















niate- ican that a Hollander over on Crow Creck Western Canada is in the throes of the greatest j 
IVas ad married the daughter of a Swede rancher railway development in all history. The Grand Trunk Pacific, 
ad marr £ > ) 

scene, on the Big Thompson. Who would be the which in 1913 will complete its All-Canadian transcontinental line, is already 

com- ee Care neske = al A completed from Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains, and is building hundreds of 

band foreigne - after awhile * The questions struck miles of branch lines, tapping millions of acres of the richest wheat land in the 

_— Larimore’s poor head with puzzling force. He eae 
orral, did not at all realize the marvel of what he —Land that produced this year a 200,000,000 bushel wheat crop. 
hg a ras witnessing — a racial emulsion changing It is answering the cry of the farmers for adequate market Sacilities by 

re ¢ ‘eg are ie? z ; - planting more than 

la, as to a racial solution! 100 N T 
pee They approached the little school-house on ew towns 

een eo Ree ee sanarate » irrigate > " throughout ‘The Kingdom of Wheat.’’ These 100 vigorous new towns on the new t 
ther th ridge which se parate d the — ate d —_ lines of the Grand Trunk Pacific offer remarkable opportunities for enterprising men ’ 
Be try trom the dry-farming belt. Sefore Lari- in a multitude of different occupations, trades and professions. 
2e- oe . »f > We . 1e iteh- They want general stores, drug stores, hardware stores, grocery stores, 

WWway more had left the ranch to ee to I ate h dry goods stores, meat markets, banks, shoe stores, barber shops, laundries, 

oe burg, the pupils had _ boasted eight nation- furniture stores, bakeries, carpenter shops, flour and feed stores, imple- 
1ureh ae » teache ‘ iokingelv lared ment stores, tinsmiths, confectioners, hotels, amusement enterprises, black- 

ie t alit 1eS and the teac he r had jokingly de : a . smiths—ad/ dines of business found in any live town. They offer tine oppor- 

cael that he was compelled to eall two-thirds of tunities to school teachers, lawyers, doctors, clerks, bookkeepers. They 

j ] | i f t brickl t lumt lectri 
once . y . A271 y NS 2 € s ake neec armies ot carpen ers, TICK ayers, stone masons, plumbers, electricians, 
thev the roll by BHCC seria sc hool had just taken mechanics, laborers,—skilled or unskilled. 
1ey up; they were trying to sing America. 


What You Will Find in Western Canada 


had , P rida VW > school- 
At the top of the ridge by yond the si h . I A splendid public school system, good churches, good neighbors (mostly Americans), 
house, Larimore got out to rehook an unfas- finest railways in the world, up-to-date newspapers, excellent mail facilities, telephones, 








bed- | ie f good roads, fine climate. 
ne a > came around to the rear o —_— cee 
nuch tened tug - ictaak Ladle uae the Wuiiitees Learn What These Towns Offer You 1 goverment 
the wagon anc 00 ne JACK OVE r the —f 1m1tless are behind this great development, and affairs are moving fas¢. The T ilding in Western 
om cultivated plain. Little John slid lazily down Canada presents oppor iities that may never again be yours. You owe it to yourself to look into the 
v's ~ 4 - » : . 3 . ss matter now. Ask tor the book," 4 Chain of Opportunities in Western Canada Towns, o T n 
™ and stood by his fathe r. M rs. Larimoré In writing for further particulars, give your name and address, state your business, pro- oe ——- 
: > ‘ 101 » Thev 7eETe ¢ fession or trade, give your age and state whether married or single. These facts will be of ana 
ury climbe d out and joined the _ I he y were at assistance to us in advising you where to go. Address 
‘urve 


; he parting of the ways. | 10 towns grew 500% in 1910) 
| the "Mel a yr tay Sony miles away, was the GRAND TR UNK PACIFIC RAILWAY 2 ae 500% =| 


been desclate homesteader’s land for which they G.U.RYLEY, Commissioner, Room 302, Union Station, WINNIPEG, CANADA rine git 































lt were bound. Struggle, privation, primitive- 
ge ness awaited them there. Back of them lay i - 
it o ek cS. eran ia z 4 H 
a country of verdure, of civilization, of mo =e Y C 9 
= dernity, of which they had conquered their wRREES Mh. ou an Nature Ss Cure for Weak 
roche. > 2 — Hy e For 12 years, in ¢ iet 
ae part from the desert —and lost. It was not be : Carry This Eyes or 12 years, ins quiet 
5 LASY » ’ = wit Pia Restorer has been 
los " an = sg otra nt. .* . ae h quickly relieving sore, strained, 
Far down the Fitchburg road they could Practical pes Ragga Tovey Lage on 
_— see Vladimir on his motorcycle. Little John correcting near-sight, far-sight, 


astigmatism and more serious 


4 
" eye-troubles, making its users 
ypewrl er permanently independent of eye- 





field, had wished for a motoreycle but he had 








his wished too late. It was Vladimir who would A “ glasses. 
ngs avine , ari > , P Y ( : No drugging, no cutting, but simply a natural treatment 
cata do the play ing now, ys more , a and In our rip which has proven in thousands of cases that it is unfailing 
atda~ yaa ¢ 2 } i. ia Nee » »Ss its results 
. there was a curious absence of bitterness in P k ini > . : 
T18e . ° : = So certain are we of its efficiency that we ask everyone to 
ye the idea. Maybe Little John was to get what or ocket é 
eee he needed more than a motorcycle in that Try it 10 Days at Our Expense 
dent w- ctmiasia which eunito > r > was » foll so Radhika: aime ath wie 
Cie homesteading struggle which await d _— : Do your writing the easier, business-like typewriting way. nkindly read the following letter, selected at random from 
. ’ v oP > oise ot an automobile in Carry a Bennett Typewriter with you to use on train, in “yy > Ca Sige eee 
him Dhe Jy heard the noise 4 fan é . hotel, at business or home. It turns out neat clean, flawless E. L. Hat, Avon Park, Fla., writes: 
the road ahead and Larimore hurried around work. Has standard keyboard of 84characters. Gives you “T purchased one of your Ideal Sight Restorers and com- 
_ cd » > 2A, ¢ $100 quality of service, but costs you only $18. Sim- menced to use it on receipt of same, twice daily, and after 
the to steady the horses. As it bounce ; past the plicity of construction is the reason. Other typewriters four months’ use dispensed with my glasses, after having 
790" its 2G é s é man an woman, have 1700 to 3700 parts—the Bennett only 250. The Bennett | worn them many years. I do all my reading and writing 
aroft wagon, Its oct upant a ser a is dependably made in the famous Elliott-Fisher Billing | without glasses. Lam now seventy-five years of age and 
' odded a vague sort of recognition and went Machine factory. Fully guaranteed. Over 20,000in use. | shall stick by the Restorer as long as I live.” 
Fans n f 3 ye , 
Japs whirling on down the road. You will note that old people as well as young are perma- 


, ra °¢ 13 nently benefited by The Ideal Sight Restorer, and it can be 
ould It was Hansen and his wite. F ifteen years 18 Use the Bennett FREE | used with perfect safety, as it does not come in ‘Ginent 
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yC0- a + ari ve ¢ c contact with the eyes. 
I i ago they had worked for Larimore, Hansen Typewriter 10 Days Write to-day for details of free trial and valuable Book No, 
th in the fields, Mrs. Hansen in the kitchen. If you have considerable writing to do—if you have orders to make 129L on “ The Eyes ; Their Care, Their Ills, Their Cure.” 

the . . ’ k > } ‘ if ] paee out — if you are using public stenographic service — you can't afford | 

, At that time they didn t Know a ha aozen to be without the Bennett. It makes writitig’ so eas Quickly pays 
alter ; 2 7 i rj 3] H: se was running for itself in time aie money saver Let ecumeestis to ee THE IDEAL CO., 134 W. 65th St. New York 

the sentences 1n UN lish. ansen as 5 you re ee Bennett in 18 | 

“ c * - 7 . > ari = € your hands fc 0 days’ free ’ — ag rea ee oe 
ide? for sheriff now. W hen the Larimores had Zour heads for 20 days’ free : “ 
, i stopped for lunch at Platteville the day be- ree rave in a esmen 
und f verheard a ¢ yersation con- YPE 
: ore, John had overheard a conversa TYPEWRITER CO. 

Seer cerning the possibilities of Hansen “ cinching * ~~ and Saleswomen Wanted 
“cA ” my ew Tor | 
. en the Malkaroff support. The Malkaroff sup- Foreign Address thousands of Wholesale and Manutacturing Rrme who are anyioes 

ac- ' . adian » faa ike « an- 75 Cannon Street to employ Salesmen and Saleswomen capable of earning from 
ke port ‘ It had made Lar imore Tec I like a stran London, E. €. $1,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year and expenses. No former experience 
vat er in his own land. A few more live repre- needed to get one of these good positions. We will teach you to 
Fi ns £ : . : sentatives wanted be a high grade Salesman or Saleswoman in eight weeks by mail 

It was a pretty ha rd m rhing for M rs. and our Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 
im the s aie . ve Saemsees ,osition where you can earn good wages while you are learnin 
Larimore and the sight ot M rs. I Iansen was : *ractical Salesmanship, Write today for full particulars, list o 

he the last straw. She leaned against the can- ‘eqs T THI Ss Ce crete chad te cend lwo © Casares pestens we 
a vas cover and si »bbed bitterly. Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 116 

1m. 1 ’ 1» National Salesmen’s Training Association 

‘“ re 7, other, don’t do that! mda FE 31 0le).4 . : 
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Larimore pleaded gently. 


and “Cut that right out, mom,” pleaded Little 








E you a book lover? Then you will 
enjoy this book about books. 
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mn to y° : } ee ae thick s 7 A * * 
e as ae snhement energy which You will send for it because it will give you 
nm to John. W ith . sud len te ° es le more live information about authors, titles, 

Iter he had never before displayed, he lifted a de- bs dit — es than you ever saw be- We can teach you the banking business in a few months by 
elte 2 Pte , CE ee ore, in such concise form. : | mail. No other business or profession offers better oppor 
ish fiant hand toward Fitchburg. We ll come Sk 4. EF mail we other bu ness or profession fers better opportuni- 
ri back to that old town some day with rings on CLARKSON’S Cut Prices plessant.. Everybody “fooks.up” to the banker. Mo matter 
aces, D . . an? y ’ 7 ? 7” ‘ | What your business—clerk, bookkeeper or stenographer, we can 

our fingers and our toe “sy Won't " ne dad or : on any book or set of books you may desire. teach you the banking business in a few months without inter- 

» And the way he said it warmed his father’s I watch out for bankrupt sales, publishers’ fering with your regular work. A few minutes each evening 
of it 1 ] 1 ss Re penta gen Vpn oe my yaiow axe a will doit. Send for catalog to-day. 

ee 100d. J . Ow COSst Or production, and always below the ® ! AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 

¥ “You bet we will!” Larimore replied, as Ile good books cost when vou order them from me.” 113 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 
> he pona al. Get this Free book about books first | - 

ace eager as a boy. then you wil glad to buy. | 
auy be They helped Mrs. Larimore back into the DAVID B. CLARKSON, 1117 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, ill... T D E IT 

anil wagon. Larimore sprang lightly into the seat. | H Ee HON E O Ss 

Gameness, which is perhaps the chief charac- ee] The D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones all makes of 

the os : > " ‘ Le. by | safety blades on a stone hone; tinishes on a leather strop 
, teristic of his race, showed in his every move. ont MOUNT BIRDS— ie tis taster. Anais, 
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P nity as the Malkaroffs had ever been, moved Etienne at teen *Travel Without Cost. Organize a small group or party. 
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wedged in the door. The sound came azain, 
a human, wailing, sobbing cry! 

With his lantern in his hand, Pelletier 
darted across to it. There was another roll of 
blankets on the floor, and as he looked he saw 
the bundle move. It took him but an instant 
to drop beside it, as he had dropped beside the 
other, and as he drew back the damp and 
partly frozen covering his heart leaped up and 
choked him. The lantern light fell full upon 
the thin, pale face and golden head of a little 
child. A pair of big frightened eyes were 
staring up at him, and, as he knelt there, pow- 
erless to move or speak in the face of this 
miracle, the eyes closed again, and there came 
again the wailing hungry note which Kazan 
had first heard, as they approached the igloo. 
Pelletier flung back the blanket and caught 
the child in his arms. 

“Tt’s a girl—a little girl!” 
shouted to Kazan. 
get out!” 

He laid the child upon the other blankets, 
and then thrust back Kazan. He seemed sud- 
denly possessed of the strength of two men as 
he tore at his own blankets and dumped the 
contents of the pack out upon the snow. “ She 
sent us, boy,” he cried, his breath coming in 
sobbing gasps. ‘“‘ Where’s the milk—’n’ the 
stove— 

In ten seconds more he was back in the 
igloo with a can of condensed cream, a pan, 
and the alcohol lamp. His fingers trembled 
so that he had difficulty in lighting the wick, 
and as he cut open the can with his knife he 
saw the child’s eyes flutter wide for an in- 
stant, and then close again. 

“Just a minute—a ha’f minute,” he 
pleaded, pouring the cream into the pan. 
“ Hungry, eh, little one? Hungry? Starv- 
ing’” He held the pan close down over tl! 
blue flame, and gazed terrified at the whi 
little face near him. Its thinness and quiet 
frightened him. He thrust his finger into tly 
cream and found it warm. 

“A cup, Kazan! Why didn’t I bring 2 
eup?” He darted out again, and return 
with a tin basin. In another moment the 
child was in his arms, and he forced the firs 
few drops of cream between her lips. Hr 
eyes shot open. Life seemed to spring in’ 
her little body, and she drank with a loud 
noise, one of her tiny hands gripping him by 
the wrist. The touch, the sound, the feel «i 
life against him thrilled Pelletier. He ga: 
her half of what the basin contained, am 
then wrapped her up warmly in his thick serv- 
ice blanket, so that all of her was hidden bn 
her face and her tangled golden hair. He heii 
her for a moment close to the lantern. Sli 
was looking at him now, wide-eyed and won- 
dering, but not frightened. 

“God bless your little soul,” he exclaime: 
his amazement growing. “ Who are you ’ 
where’d you come from? You ain’t more’ 
three years old, if you’re an hour. Where ® 
your mama ’n’ your papa‘ ” 

He placed her back on the blankets. 

“ Now, a fire, Kazan!” he said. 

He held the lantern above his head an’ 
found the narrow vent through the snow ar 
ice wall which Blake had made for the escape 
of smoke. Then he went outside for the fue 
freeing Kazan on the way. In a few minutes 
more a small bright blaze of almost smokele: 
larchwood was lighting up and warming the 
interior of the igloo. To his surprise Pelle 
tier found the child asleep when he went 1 
her again. He moved her gently, and carri¢ 
the dead body of the little Eskimo woma 
through the opening and half a hundre 
paces from the igloo. Not until then did | 
stop to marvel at the strength which had r 
turned to him. He stretched his arms abo 
his head, and breathed deeply of the cold ai 
It seemed as though something had loosene: 
inside of him, that a crushing weight he! 
lifted itself from his eyes. Kazan had fe- 
lowed him, and he stared down at the dog. 

“Tt’s gone, Kazan,” he cried in a low, ha 


he almost 
“ Quick, boy—go back— 


See page 3 
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age g eredu'Jous voice. “I don’t feel—sick—any G Pa 
more. It’s her—” Ou Pe ree ro | & 
He turned back to the igloo. The lantern 
~ and the fire made a cheerful om oa and 
it wa- growing warm. He threw off his heavy F W G d bE 
sain, cs, drew the bear skin in front of the fire, rom inter araen arms 
and sat down with the child in his arms. She (ONLY 10 MILES FROM NEW ORLEANS) 


etier | still -lept. Like a starving man Pelletier OWN YOUR RICH FARM——ON OUR GUARANTEED INCOME 


Il of stare’ down upon the little thin face. Gently 
saw his rough fingers stroked back the golden PLAN——WITHOUT CHANGING YOUR PRESENT OCCUPATION 


stant curls. He smiled. A light came into his eyes. 



















© the His !iead bent lower and lower, slowly and a E make it possible for you to buy your farm—of wonderfully fertile, x 
and little fearfully. At last his lips touched the 3-crops-a-year Delta soil, only 10 miles from New Orleans—and Write iwels 
and child’: cheek. And then his Re yo for you to get one-half the profits in cash from the crops we grow FREE BOOKS 
ee von , ey ‘ sto anc : . 
a dled face, a : by seg gts ‘< : ne on your land. Also you get all the fast increasing value of your farm, and 
little interise cold, nestled against the little face o 6 ‘ 
. = . “¢ . yer cent. guaranteed interest to you on your easy payments. 
were this new and mysterious life he had found at I anteed interest to y you y pay t 
; , - the world Do you know that New Orleans is growing more rapidly than any other American 
pow- the top of the world. . 
: ‘ lis lf ee his city, in preparation for the Panama Canal trade, and that there is the biggest develop- 
this Kazan istene for a time, squatted on his ment of modern times in the lands near this city? Our books tell you of this. You can 
came | haunches. Then he curled himself near thé | share in this quick rise in land values. 
pS y , j > > Pay tie 6 
azan fire, and slept. For a long time I ell tier sat Our expert Holland farmers do all the work on your Winter Garden farm. This 
zloo. rocking gently back and forth, thrilled by a is the richest land in America, raising each year three or more profit-producing crops of 
ught happine ; that was growing deeper and winter vegetables for the high priced northern markets during the cold season. We grow 
p ss é as Zz Zz é 


a ss A tie iin ld feel the crops on your farm and you get half the crop profits each year, if you do not wish to 
stronger in him each instant. He could tee go there now or in the future. No taxes—no charges to you. You can begin now at 
most the tiny beat of the little one’s heart against | Only $10 down and $5 a month. 


ick— his breast, he could feel her breath against 

his cheek, one of her little hands had gripped WINTER GARDEN FARMS 
kets him by his thumb. ; ( Only 10 Miles from New Orleans ) 
sud- A hundred questions ran through his mind Chicago Title and Trust Company, Trustee 


en as | now. Who was this little abandoned mite ? ONLY $10 DOWN AND $5 A MONTH 


1 the Who were her father and her mother, and 









































































. 9 ge ge om As you make your payments for your Winter Garden Farm, each dollar you pay 
* She where were they ¢ How had she come “0 ” draws guaranteed 6% interest continuously, double savings bank interest, until you want 
iz in with the Eskimo woman and Blake? Blake to live on or operate your farm. You also get one-half of the profits in cash from rich 
° Tole? . ‘ ‘as Z » fast increasing value of your farm. 
: ver father, the Eskimo woman was crops, and in addition all the fast increasing value o y } 
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not her mot 1er. lat trager y had placed i r company in the world. 
| the here? Somehow he was conscious of a sensa- By investigation—from expert engineering reports—from U. S. Govern- 
ane oe of iow an he reasoned that he would never ment Agricultural reports —maps—photographs—actual cash crop figures, de- 
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abled be able to answer om ‘esa ee, rae leading New Orleans and southern business men, you will find that the officers 
wick, longed to him. He had found her. No one of this Company, our plan, and /hzs 3-crop-a-year dand itself offer the most 
fe he would ever come to dispossess him. Without profitable opportunity for safe investment in farms anywhere to-day. 
1 ine | awakening her he thrust a hand into his breast Men and Women on Salary and Keen Business Men ies ic TERE IS Tg 
ack Space on Map Shows weation. nly 
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Outfitting for Children and Infants. 
Our stocks of Winter Fashions, in every article of 
enile Attire, is unmatched in extent, variety, exclu- 
ss and quality. 
Not only the largest and most convenient place to 
tfit ur children, but positively the most satisfac- 
and economical. 


Our Catalogue proves it. Its ninety pages area com- 
e index to Children’s Winter Wear. For example: 
styles of Infants’ Short Dresses at 30 
rent pr iwing from soc. to$r1.75. Equally gen- 
is assortments of every other article, at lowest prices. 
All mail orders are personally selected by an ex- 
nced house shopper. Your money returned if 
ng should not be just what you expected. 











Write for this catalogue to-day and take 
advantage of our low, one-profit prices 
on everything that children wear. 
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dark, frightened eyes of the woman and the 
long, narrow box on the sledge, the body, she 
said, of her husband. 

He would tell how he made a camp for 
her that night and, because there can be no 
secrets between partners in an Arctic cabin, 
how he told this woman that he loved her 
and begged one kiss. And then the disclos- 
ures of the morning, her deserted camp, the 
empty box, the little note of thanks from the 
woman and the revelation that the box had 
contained the living body of Scottie Dean, 
the murderer, the man for whom Pelletier 
and he had patroled this desolate country for 
two thousand miles! 

He quickened his tired pace as they climbed 
up from the ice of the bay to the sloping 
ridge, and stared hard ahead of him. The 
dogs tugged harder as the smell of home en- 
tered their nostrils. The roof of the cabin 
“ame in view. MacVeigh’s bloodshot eyes 
were like an animal’s. 

“Pelly, old boy,” 
“ Pelly—” 

He stared harder. And then he spoke a low 
word to the dogs, and stopped. He wiped his 
face. A groaning sob of relief fell from his 
lips. 

Straight up from the chimney of the cabin 
there rose a thick column of smoke! 

He came up to the cabin door quietly, won- 
dering why Pelletier had not seen him. He 
twisted off his snowshoes, throbbing as he 
thought of the surprise he would give his 


he gasped to himself. 


mate. Then he opened the door without a 
sound, and looked in. A wonderful sight 


greeted him. Pelletier was on his knees, with 
his back to him, tousling something on the 
floor. Then he saw. 

An hour later MacVeigh sat with Little 
Mystery hugged up close in his great arms 
when Pelletier looked up from the reading of 
his last letter. Pelletier’s face was radiant 
with joy. 

“God bless the sweetest little girl in the 
world,” he said. ‘“ She’s lonely for me, Mac. 
She tells me to hurry—hurry down there to 
her. She says that if I don’t come soon she'll 
come up to me!” 

Pelletier stared at the laughing Little Mys- 
tery, and then at MacVeigh, and with a 
tremble in his voice, he said: 

“Mae, a little while ago I thought I was 
dying, I thought I was alone in the world— 
alone—alone. But, Mac, I’ve got a fam’ly!” 

(To be continued.) 





Continued from page 28 
Travels with a Junk-Man in 
Arcadia 


gin with the formula, “ At a meeting of the 
inhabitants of being. legally warned.” 
In the second earliest entry of all, dated 
“December the 11th day, 1732,” the tragic 
wrestler with the pen has no less savage tus- 
sles with his spelling, and having done quite 
tolerably with “ inhabetence,” spells the word 
“moderator” as “ modderrettar” and desper- 
ately lets it go at that. In the earliest entries, 
the times of day of the meetings quaintly ig- 
nore mechanical clocks, and usually go “sun 
one hour high at night ”—a phrase which 
used in so merely a business connection, makes 
us feel with an imaginative thrill, not without 
pathos, that those long-dead men were some- 
how nearer to the great elemental things, and 
lived lives more nearly a part of nature’s own, 
times and seasons than we, or perhaps than 
men will ever live again. Whether or not 
they were nearer to God who shall say, but 
this old book shows how practically, if not vi- 
tally, interwoven with the every-day life of 
those old farmers were questions, at all events, 
of religious observance. Men might not light- 
ly stay away from church in those days, and 
if they chose to dissociate themselves from 
one church, they had to bring certificates to 
show that it was only to associate themselves 
with another. In our old book there are many 
pages of such certificates, throwing also a live- 
ly light on the denominational rivalries of the 
times, of which these are sufficient examples: 
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The Tel-Electric does not alter the appear- 
ance of the piano or interfere with hand playing 
at any time. 

Its music rolls are indestructible. They are 
made of thin sheets of brass—thinner than 
paper. They are not affected by climatic 
changes and are always in condition to play. 

The Tel-Electric if you wish will play your 
piano from a distance, from another part of the 
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to pump it. Electric current in the house is 
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It costs no more than the pneumatic foot- 
pumped player. 


Write for catalog. 
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GET “THE BOOK OF HEALTH” 


Every month “‘Health-Culture” is a treat, just 
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Learn rational methods, withoutdrugs. Learn 
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“This may certify that Shaddeus Dis- 
brow of attends publick worship with 
the Methodists at Hickory Hill, and free- 
ly contributes to the support of their min- 
istry. Sept. 30, 1791 (signed) Aaron 
Hunt, Preacher. (Received to record 
Nov. 1791) Phineas Chapman.” 

“These certify I the subscriber do so- 
berly dissent and differ from the worship 
and ministry of the ecclesiastical society 
in the Town known by the name of Pres- 
byterian Society and have chosen and do 
choose to join and have joined myself to 
the Methodist Episcopal Society in the 
town, and desire to manifest this my 
choice according to the Laws of this state. 
May 10, 1803. Zophar Smith.” 








Among the ever-recurring entries through 
the years are two that naturally never fail, 
Cc entries referring to the salary of the minister, 

and to a functionary whose work was to sum- 
mon the folk to church, and keep clean the 
meeting-house. Here is an entry in which we 
get a picturesque glimpse of the way men 
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- pee In the entries regarding the salaries to min- 

desire. Jisters we are driven to the conclusion that, mee e 1s0n onograp 

istance |much as these old Puritans valued religion —S 

isician, Jand respected their ministers they did not a for catalog and is the theatre—the opera, the drama, the concert, the vaudeville 
‘ > genti > s~ylate s} salaries in i " = 7 

appear. | tllow sentiment to regulate their salaries. | complete | formation to-day —offering a greater and more varied program than any theatre 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION A for 
Including the rest of this year — +7: 75 
the 52 issues of 1912 and the 1 oa 


Art Calendar 
After January 1 1912, The Youth's Com- 
panion will be advanced to $2.00. SAVE 

25 CENTS by sending us your order NOW. 










Nearly all of the above prices are SPECIAL and expire Nov. 10, 





1911. At that time send for our 1912 Catalogue of new Club Prices for 
next year. Better take advantage of these Last Chance Offers 








Address All Orders to 


J, M. HANSON MAGA2INE AGENCY 







The Commercial Agencies. 
All Leading Publishers. 
Phoenix National Bank, Lontesten, Ky. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Does Not Chafe, Overheat 
or Draw End of Stump 
Send for Catalog 


Erickson Leg 


Sold on Easy Terms 
The Largest Limb Factory in the World. 
E. il ER IC coe aogier LIMB COMPANY 
e., N., Minneapolis, Minn, 





THE MAGIC STORY 


By Frederick Van Rennselaer Dey 


Right years ago this story first appeared in Suc- 


cess Macazine. It was published in book form, 
but was never given a wide circulation. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the ‘‘ Magic Story” has made its 

wn way by mouth-to-mouth advertising, until to- 


day there are literally thousands of men and women 
this country who know it and love it. 

None is so poor or so ‘‘ down on his luck” that he 
cannot put its principles into effect and again come 
into a broader and more successful life. We can’t 

you much about this story—you must read it 
for yourself. 

The “Magic Story,” Popular Edition, bound in French 
Japan Parchment, will be sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

Address Book Department 


THE NATIONAL POST COMPANY 
29 East 22d Street, New York 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 





AGENTS = -$4599 A WEEK 


Mend al instant! iteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, ‘ing 
No heat, one aga 7a. Any one can use them. Fit me surface. Smooth. 
Sample box, 100, Complete box, assorted sizes, 250, postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for 
tenes ee Collette Mfg. Go.,1 Box 112, Amsterdam, N.Y. 








Send us your address and 

a ay ure we will show you how to 

make $3 a day absolutely 

sure. We ys the work and teach you free; you 

work in the locality where you live. Send us your ad- 

dress and we will explain the ‘business fully. Remember, we guar- 


antee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1691, Detroit, Mich. 


vu S TAMMER 


Attend no stammering school till you get my large FREE 
book and special rate. Largest and ee schon in ne —— 


curing by natural method. Write today. 
North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 922 Fists <a vm 
$25,000.00 from one-half 
acre. Easily grown 
throughout U. S. and 


Canada. Our booklet AN tells particulars. Send 4c. for postage. 












“MeDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo 








Remingtons, Dens- 


Clearance Sale *m" 


Jewetts, 
Manhattans, $11.50 ea., Franklins, Chicagos, 
Postals, Hammonds, $9 ea. Bargains, in Underwoods, 
Smiths, and all others. All guaranteed. Supplies. 


Eek 





23 Park Row, N. Y. 


Standard T: 
yep 


Be Careful in ordering by mail from our advertisers 


epepeegaanenpenie= © write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. 
Better mention Success Magazine and The National Post, too. 





SUCCESS 


' tor was becoming a burden, and had offered 
‘him some pitiable pension concerning which he 
. thus with touching pathos and dignity, anda 


fine Old Testament ring in his voice, speaks 
his mind: 


“ October 1, 1817. 

- GENTLEMEN: I am very sensible that 
my original salary was one hundred 
pounds and you must also be very sensi- 
ble that for five years last past I have 
not received from the society, with the 
addition of wood more than one half the 
value of that sum. I have been crowded 
hard and should have been much more 
so, had not particular friends relieved 
me. What you now propose for my sup- 
port (if the prices of the articles of life 
continue and increase as they have done) 

’ will not more than supply me with wood 
and bread. I ean sincerely say that I 
have never sought yours but you. I hope 
still to live in peace and harmony with 
the society and, as Job said, to die.in my 
nest; and when you shall have performed 
the last office of respect by laying my 
withered limbs under the cold clods of the 
valley, you will return to your respective 
places of abode with deep contemplations 
on your own mortality. Permit me on 
this oceasion to commend to your friend- 
ship my aged companion, if she should 
survive me, for that will be to her a day 
of affliction. She has been for more than 
half a century my helper in the Lord. I 
subscribe myself your servant in the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

“Hezexian Ripey.” 


Such is the story of a good shepherd of his 
flock; but we came upon the story of a shep- 
herd of a different kind no less human if not 
so edifying. Two short extracts will tell it, 
without the need of comment save that the 
Rev. Mr. Chapman’s day of tribulation was 
as far back as 1741, nearly eighty years be- 
fore poor old Dr. Ripley wrote so movingly 
about “the cold clods of the valley.” 

“Put to vote,” runs the first entry, 
“ whether or no that the Reverend Mr. Chap- 
man hath for severall years past led an ereag- 
ular life and conversation in many things but 
more especially for being sundry times over- 
tacken in Drinking to excess, and are not 
willing ye said Mr. Chapman should continue 
for worck of the ministry any longer. Passed 
in the affirmative.” 

The second entry grimly runs: 


“Put to vote whether or not that 
Simon Couch, Samuel Sherwood, and 
_ Samuell Couch be a committee to prose- 
cute the Reverend Mr. Chapman for the 
crimes said against him, att a meeting 
of the parish bearing date July 7, Day 
1741, according to the constitution of the 
churches in this government. Passed in 
the affirmative.” 


Verily the way of the transgressor was hard 
in this stern green country in 1741. They 
called poor Mr. Chapman’s genial weakness 
“erimes” in those days. Yet there are vari- 
ous entries to hint that previously he had 
been quite a popular person in his parish. As 
to how he fared under the no doubt zeajous 
prosecution of Messrs. Couch, Sherwood, and 
Couch, we have no clue. All we can be hap- 
pily sure of is that his “crimes” and good 
old Dr. Ripley’s sorrows are long since side 
by side in peace. As it used to be fashion to 
quote: 


“No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God.” 


Tn fact, those very lines came to Old John’s 
lips and mine at the same moment as we 
closed our old book, agreeing together how 
much we would like to have known both those 
old parsons, each, in his different way, spring- 
ing so humanly from a mere record of church 
expenses long ago. 





(To be concluded.) 


See page 3 
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Continued from page 34 
A Review oF EVENTS 








Tue Bankinc Trust ProBLEM 





While an important Congressional commit- 
tee was trying to find out whether a nation- 
wide financial panic had been precipitated by 
self-seeking interests, there occurred a sug: 
gestive circumstance which seemed to give @ 
view of the very skeleton of the “money 
power.” 

The National City Bank of New York con- 
trols the National City Company, which is 
a holding company that owns shares in many 
national banks in the interest of the great 
National City institution. Attorney-General 
Wickersham, having his attention called to 
this institution, inquired, and the result was 
a strong opinion that it is illegal for a na- 
tional bank to control, through a holding 
company or otherwise, the stocks of other na- 
tional banks. -His conclusions admitted no 
uncertainty. The National City Bank must 
drop its holding company. 

Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh was 
the official to enforce this legal conclusion, 
being the administrator of the national bank- 
ing act. But Mr. MacVeagh took another 
view. When he was a banker in Chicago, he 
was chairman of the board of the Continen- 
tal and Commercial National Bank, now the 
biggest in America. That bank, also, owned 
a holding company for the purpose of con- 
trolling bank stocks; its case was in effect 
exactly parallel to the National City case. 
Mr. MacVeagh did not believe Attorney- -Gen- 
eral Wickersham was right, and declined to 
enforce the latter’s ruling. 

So the difference went up to President Taft, 
to decide whether the great national banks 
may become national banking trusts. It 
transpires that there are numerous bank- 
stock holding companies of this kind, and 
that they are fast.centralizing domination of 
banking facilities throughout the country. 
The President has awaiting him a highly im- 
portant question only one incident of which 
is that, whichever way he decides, he may 
possibly force the resignation of a member 
of his Cabinet. 








AntTI-FIRE Day 








We pay two dollars and a half apiece in this 
country every year for the luxury of watching 
our houses burn. In poverty-stricken Europe 
the people restrict themselves to a beggarly 
thirty-three cents annually for such amuse- 
ment. Governor Marshall thinks we are ex- 
travagant in our tastes and proposes that In- 
diana set aside a day each year in which the 
people devote some thought to the problem of 
fire prevention. 

A burning building is the one thing that al- 
ways commands the attention and cooperation 
of the citizens of a community. If Indiana’s 
Governor can enlist corresponding community 
interest in fire prevention he will have taken 
astep toward the abatement of what has come 
to be a great national folly. We propose as 
the most appropriate occasion for such an 
anti-fire day the Fourth of July. 








A Stump In SUNSHINE 





A company, having for its amiable design 
the aim to catch the light of the sun, bottle 
it and have it on tap to be turned on at will 
in dark places, came in violent collision with 
the Post-office Department. In spite of the 
company’s benevolent purpose to put light into 
shadowy places, a cold and unimaginative 
Government has frowned upon the attempt. 
The trouble is that the company has been try- 
ing to sell stocks in its sunshine factory and 
the postal authorities regard sunshine stocks 
as fraudulent. Thanks to an officious pater- 
nal Government, it looks now as though the 
marvelous sunshine crop of 1911 is to be com- 
pletely wasted while thousands of tenement 
homes are without light and cheer. 





A GOOD LIVING FROM POULTRY 


HOW I MADE $1500.00 IN TEN MONTHS ON A 
CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 
HEN I originally made the above statement it seemed Our New Brooder Saves 2 Cents on Each Chicken 


incredible, but now I can prove it by not only my No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating 
own experience, but by the enthusiastic testimony of or burning up the chickens, as with brooders using a 
7 € 


: 4A x yk 
thousands of Philo poultry-raisers throughout the United pe Foe de aeaaniy. ee why f - 


States. I will give you their names; show you their when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans 
letters; prove to you just what they are making and how and the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
‘ten ime, thiadaiiaie le made in an hour, at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 
y me PR hed, book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
: : <¢PING, gives full particulars regarding these wonder- 
The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry ful discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions 
and in many respects cog the reverse, accomplishing that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations 
things in poultry work t 


t 1 ; at have always been considered —_ showing all branches of the work from start to finish, 
impossible, and getting unheard-of results that are hard 


elieve without seeing. Testimonial 


te ER, Cot., Oct. 30, 1910. 
The New System Covers All Branches of the Work Necessary Me. E, W. Puro, Elmira, ¥, 


for Success Dear Str: No doubt you Nill be interested to learn of 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. ur success in keeping poultry by the Philo System, Our 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch frst year’s work is now nearly completed. It has given 
nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks ©S 89 income of over $500.00 from six pedigree hens and 
hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make me cockerel. Had we understood the work as well as we 
everything necessary to run the business, and at less than "!0W do after a year’s experience, we could have easily 
half the cost required to handle the poultry business in ™ade $1,000.00 from the six hens. In addition to the profits 
any other manner. from the sale of pedigree chicks, we have cleared over 
= aan, ‘77’ our ere ~ consisting of 56 Cycle 
2 atchers. e are pleased with the results and expect to 
Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks do better the coming year. With best wishes, we are, 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the Very truly yours, (Mrs.) C. P. Goopricn. 


broiler, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bring- 


: 7 : Others 4 
ing here 3 cents a pound above the highest market price. pre are eucceeding in every state, and Br. Philo’ 8 


NEW vt ge neg entitled ‘* Making Poultry Pay,” gives 
accounts of their experience and success and carefull 
Our Six-Months’-Old Pee. Are - at the Rate of 24 Eggs = selected matter of permanent value to every poultry- aanak: 

Each This book will be mailed for 10 cents in stamps or money, or 
in a space of two square pda for each bird. Nogreencut if ordered with the New Enlarged Philo System Book 
bone of any description is fed, and the food used is inex- _ both will be sent for $1.00. 


pensive compared with food others are using. THE POULTRY REVI 
Ew 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell is a monthly magazine, edited by Mr. Philo and a score of 
One of the secrets of success is to save all the chick- other expert and practical poultrymen, and now has over 
ens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 110,000 subscribers. 
they can crack the shell or not. It is‘a simple trick and 


believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and SPECIAL OFFER 
oe which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents Our New Book, ‘‘Maki 5 Poultry Pay.” 96 pages $ .10 
Chicken Feed at 15 Cents  Bushel New Enlarged Edition of the “Philo System Book” 1.00 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with If ordered at once will mail the two books for 1.00 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in the ‘‘The Poultry Review’’ (one year) - - = = 1,00 


ear, winter and summer. It is just as impossible to get “a P ‘ 
4 Th egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow ‘*Making Poultry Pay, ”” «*Philo System Book”’ and 
without hay or fodder. The Poultry Review’’ one year, postpaid, all for 


E. R. Philo, Pub., 2181 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. » 
By our patented process, cost of manufacture 
is reduced, and we are able to supply emblems{ 
at very low prices. Either of designs here illustrated, with 
any three letters and two figures; one or two colors of 
enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 each, $2.50 doz.; SILVER 
PLATE, 100 each, $1.00 doz. Complete catalog mailed free upon request, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, Dept. 652 ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


ZPARKER’S #AAIR PALSA 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Restores Gray — te its Youthful 


Solor 
Prevents AL: Diseases and Hair Falling 
and $1.00 at Druggists 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the mate, — struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 3. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippinecott’s Magazine. 
3 | 250-page catalogue free. Writeto-day. 
| The Home Correspondence School 
Mr. Esenwein 60 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
AGENTS—Men and Women| — = = 
* For School, College 
New invention—low-priced, water power -massage or Society. The right 
machine. $2.50 profit on every sale. Hoyle sold 30 first kind are always a 
week. Landom took 8 orders first four hours. Mrs. source of pleasure. 
Howell sold 12 first two days—82 for first delivery. Whayfnot get the right kind? We make them. Catalog free. 
Absolutely new. Nothing else like it. Women de- FLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 657 Central Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
lighted— enraptured—buy on sight. A sale at every home 
in every town and city. We mail circulars to advertise GooDs FOR EVERYBODY. Lamps, 
ahead for you in your own field. We help you build House Lighting Plants, Telephones, 
the business. Christmas Tree and Flash Lights, Toys, 


No experience is necessary. Start right and make Railways, Engines, Dynamos, Motors, Belts, Bells, Batteries, 


first d A t d 1 Books. Fortune for agents. Big Catalogue, cents. 
money frs' ay. gents—men and women— genera OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS ND, OHIO 


agents—wanted quick. 
MAKE 


Exclusive territory. No competition. Secure high- 
class position. Write today for complete particulars free. 

MONEY 
WRITING 


2% 
214 



















































SHORT STORIES—tic. to 5c. a Word 


We sell stories, plays and book MSS, on commis- 
sion; we criticize and revise them and tell you 
where to sell them. Story-writing and Journalism 
taught by, mail. — for free = ** Writing 
for Profit’; tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 






Address 
The Blackstone Mfg. Co., 266 Meredith Bldg. , Toledo, 0. 
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PROGRESS 
NUMBER. | 
Good Housekeeping 


is the best woman's magazine pub- 
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lished. _Companionable, helpful 
and practical, it towers head and 
shoulders over all competitors in be- 
ing of real value to the woman who 
is in charge of her home—or ex- 


It has the best fiction, 


housekeeping hints, recipes and 


pects to be. 


menus that money can buy. There 
are pages of fashion news and em- 
broidery hints, as well as depart- 
ments for the children, and news 
articles of the day that will appeal to 
the husband and father as strongly 
as they do to the wife and daughter. 


Cosmopolitan - - 
Good Housekeeping 
World To-Day - - 


Total Value - - 







—— FAMILY GROUP 


At Just 
Half Price 


$1.50 
1.50 
3.00 


$6.00 


A Great Half-Price Offer 








$3 














October sen 


Dawa GrahanyPhillips Greatest 
Begins‘n this Issue « 








Cosmopolitan 


aims to be—and is—the most inter- 
esting magazine in America, Two 
great novels will be published as 
serials this year; one, “The Turn- 
ing Point,” by Robert W. Cham- 
bers, with illustrations by Charles 
Dana Gibson; two, “The Price 
She Paid,” by David Graham 
Phillips, and illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. One begins in 
our Qctober number, the other 


in November. Other features are 
George Randolph Chester (“Get 
Rich Quick Wallingford”), Jack 


London, Sir Gilbert Parker, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim and other eminent authors 
and artists. 


Address All Orders To 





The 
World To-Day 
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The World To-Day 


is preeminently the best among 
the review magazines, just as 
Cosmopolitan, its sister publica- 
tion, is admittedly the best’ gen- 
eral magazine. All the news— 
here, m Europe and in the far 
East—of politics, science, religion 
and art will be told each month, a 
little more completely, a little more 
clearly, a little better than in any 
other publication. The illustra- 
tions will be superb. No matter 
what other magazine you read, you 
cannot afford to be without The 
World To-Day. It stands alone 
as America’s great review publi- 
cation. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SUCCESS 


Tue “Come Backs” 





COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City: 


Housekeeping and World To-Day Magazines. 


Please enter me for a year’s subscription to your “Family Group,” consisting of Cosmopolitan, Good 


Suc., ri-3r 



















Make $30 per @ 
Wk, ThisAWL “™*« 

sews a lock stitch like a machine. Best thin, 
ever made for repairing Harness, Shoes, eter A dozen 
exclusive features. Demand i is immense Sales astound. 
ing. Roy Sage writes’*Rec'd Awl today sold 5 in 15 min.” 
L. Perrine says**Sola 9 on way home with sample.’’ Low- 
est price, biggest profit, greatest value, quick sales. 
Drop everything and write for sample and instructions. 








ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 891, DAYTON, O. 





CONDUCT LOCAL SPECIALTY SALES AGENCY 


at a price never heard of before, how you cau pay a little each month, 
tifically. Earn $25 to $125 weekly. Join the ranks of prosperous and | how you can have it on trial without deposit. Just write, “ Send the 
1 nen, Little or no capital required. Possibilities, both for book”; it’s frce. It is wonderfully interesting, even if you are not 

e an rd = nanent work, marvelous. Send soc, to-day, sure, for | in the market. 


in i oklet. It will start you rig ht. Money back if not de- 
i < He valthe We alth”? Pub. House, 75 Bennington St., Lawrence, Mass. 





University Methods Indorsed MA a and Bar. | 
i Practice combin- Guaranteed pare for Bar 

0 Three courses. University, ofanyState. Specialoter Easy | 
siness and Banking Law. terms. Books free. Catalog free 


Staa sie Correspondence Sehoo! of Law, 1464 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Ii. 


bis Lisle SOCKS, 2 Pair 25c. 


amles s hosiery, as dressy as silk, but Tiss longer. Black, tan, 
gray. Also medium weight combed Maco, same price. $ 

le pair direct from stock, ro cents. Money back quick 

notsuited. F. J. Pope, Agent, 161 W. 105th St. N. 


es _By Mail For A Dollar. 


5 PINS BE 
(PRINT YOUR OWN 


cards, circulars, books, newspapers. Press $5. Larger 
$18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit printing Tot 
others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for pees 
. cards, paper, etc 


1 HE “PRE ss CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


































' F. W. TAMBLYN, 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 





The Sensational 
Book, ‘“‘ Typewriter 
Secrets,” 






has stirred the typewriter world toa frenzy. It tells about the high 
prices on typewriters, the so-called rebuilts and the value of second- 
hands. Tells you how you can get a good standard Visible typewriter 


159 D. M. N. State St., Chicago 


TYPE WRITERS 


‘ . 
A Month—5 Days’ Free Trial 
Any Standard machine shipped right to your home 
for 5 days’ trial absolutely free. No money down— 
no obligation. Returnable atour expense. If satis- 
factory, pay us about one-half manufacturer's price 
either in cash or terms of $5 a month. Every machine guaranteed 
perfect as the day it left the shops. Send right now for a cir- 
cater and full particulars. 56) 
TYPEWRITER SALES CO., 179 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, tl. 
ee A N T t Several reliable men and women to assist 
us in developing our trade. We wish men 
who are saving in habits and industrious, and willing to 
invest a small amount in the beginning, well safeguarded. 
References required and furnished. Full description of your- 
self desired. This opportunity will lead to oy handsome —_ 
nent business to the ow man. Write THE KINDER- 
GARTEN MATERIALS COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


I TEACH BY MAIL. Write for 
/ my free book, *‘How to a Good Penman,’ 

Db Aj ¢ and beautiful pov how ny Your hame 

4 —— written on a card if, you 

inclose stamp. Write today. Address 

402 Meyer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 























The idea that a man who has once fallen 
from a position of physical prowess can 
“come back” to his former glories, an idea 
which was supposed to have received a damag- 
ing blow in 1910, has been revived in the vie- 
tory of Harold H. Hilton, the English golf 
player, over America’s Frederick Herreshoff in 
the International match this year. Ten years 
ago Mr. Hilton was a notable golf player, but 
he later suffered a relapse. Lately, by his bril- 
liant and steady work, he regained his former 
glories, and is now amateur champion of 
Great Britain and also of the United States, 

The victory of W. A. Larned over his young 
opponent, McLaughlin, and the leading part 
he played in the defeat of the English tennis 
team upon their recent visit to the United 
States, is another example of an “old man’s” 
success. It can hardly be designated a case 
of “ come back,” because Mr. Larned has been 
among the leading tennis players of America 
for ten years. He is an old man only in the 
athletic sense, being, as a matter of fact, only 
in his fortieth year. 

Cy Young, who passed that milestone sev- 
eral years ago, apparently has just entered up- 
on a new career of baseball usefulness in the 
pitching staff of the Boston Nationals. The 
athletic honors this year seem to be with the 
“ come backs.” 








Tax-Proor Houses 





The Supreme Court has granted a reduction 
in the taxes on Senator Clark’s New York 
mansion on the ground that its excessive cost 
and unusual design render it unsalable. Any- 
one who has seen the Fifth Avenue house in 
question will readily agree that only a multi- 
millionaire with a taste for the bizarre would 
think of purchasing it. The question as to 
whether a house is built to sell or to live in 
is not settled by this case as the Senator's 
house is obviously of little use for either pur- 
pose. But doesn’t this verdict open a new 
route to tax-dodging by the construction of 
freak buildings? A house which combined the 
essential qualities of Grant’s Tomb, a Queen 
Anne cottage and the Bunker Hill Monument 
might escape taxation entirely. 








Bricut Hopes ror THE TREATIES 





Our Senate loves its prerogatives, but it 
will not, finally, stand in the way of the arbi- 
tration treaties with England and France. 
It will eventually approve the treaties, in 
part because public feeling would not permit, 
in still larger part because the new element 
coming into the Senate is not devoted to war 
as an international sport. We are getting 
men into public life who understand that a 
foreign war or war-scare is the last resori 
of Toryism in its opposition to progress. They 
want the shadow of war removed, so that 
there will be opportunity for consideration of 
the great domestic problems. 

The two treaties which are to come up 
next session mark a great step toward world 
peace, largely because the Anglo-American 
treaty necessitates the revision of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and Japan has indicated 
willingness to consent to that alliance. Un- 
der the present pact, England is bound to 
fight on the side of Japan, and therefore can- 
not bind herself not to fight America. Japan 
promptly agrees to excuse England from this 
obligation; which is a long concession to the 
peace cause, considering that Japan’s most 
probable opponent in war—if we would be- 
lieve our Chauvinists and hers—is the United 
States. The inevitable outcome would be an 
arbitration treaty between the United States 
and Japan. 

The Senate objects to submitting to an ar- 
bitration court international questions, with- 
out reserving the right of the Senate, as part 
of the treaty-making power, to pass on the 
decision of that court. This will be adjusted 
in some fashion that will conserve the self- 
esteem of the Senate; but in the end the 


President will. win, because modern, enlight-. 


ened thought is on his side. 


See page 3 
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Special Bargain Offer 


THE WOMEN’S TRIO—Three really 
good magazines and SUCCESS MAGA- 
ZINE—all for one year for only $2.40 








You receive Ladies’ World—one of the best 
household magazines — Pictorial Review—the 
well known fashion magazine— Modern Priscilla 
the best Embroidery and Fancy Work Magazine 
in America—and Swuccess—the great home 
magazine—all four publications for a full year 
each, for only $2.40. 

If bought by the single copy, why these forty- 
eight magazines would cost you $4.80, so you 
save one-half. 

This is a limited special offer so you better take 
advantage of it today—it may not be repeated. 

The magazines may all go to one address or to 
separate addresses—the subscriptions may com- 
mence with the January issues if desired and may 
be either new subscriptions or renewals of sub- 
scriptions now in force. In the latter case the 
subscription will be extended one year from the 
present expiration date. Send your order to 


THE NATIONAL POST CO. 
29 East 22d Street New York City 


$10.80 for A Day’s Work 


Tack up twelve handsome enamel 
signs and get twelve new subscribers 
to the National Magazine. Others 
do it in a day, why don’t you? We 
give exclusive territory to hustlers. 

REFERENCES REQUIRED 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Do you know about HEART THROBS and HEART SONGS? 














A Monthly Check and Big Commissions 














are paid 
to producers of 
subscriptions for 


The World’s Work 
Country Life in America 
The Garden Magazine 
Dress 











We want a representative in 

YOUR town. Write 

for particulars 
to-day 





DOUBLEDAY, 


GARDEN 
PAGE & CO. 


CITY, N.Y. 





What Did Your Moncy Buy? 


possible time— 





POST will pay— 


To obtain this information in the shortest 


To settle one of the most interestin 
chandising Problems of the day and— 


To induce every one of its readers to help— 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE & THE NATIONAL 


Mer- 





$100.00 In Cash Prizes 


For This Information 


W HETHER you realize it or not, advertising as conducted to-day is one 


of the greatest merchandising forces of the age. 


Through its influence 


directly or indirectly, whether we acknowledge it or not, are formed the 
resolutions of the family to buy whatsoever each and every member has occasion 


to buy for home or personal need. 


To be of real service to its readers, and to see that they are offered the oppor- 
tunity of easily locating the things they want, a magazine must depend largely 


upon the information and advice of the very people who read it. 


The service, 


therefore, that Success Macazine can render you depends largely upon its 
being acquainted with your tastes, desires and feelings. 


Read the Motive 


With the assistance of its readers, Success is 
constantly striving to be something more than 
inspiring or entertaining. 

With your help it aims to be helpful; as help- 
ful as it is reliable, in the nature, character 
and variety of merchandise offered in its 
advertising columns. 


For Helpful Co-operation 


SuCCEss wants to become a more vital factor 
to you in the conduct of your home—in your 
choice of household needs—in the selection 
of personal needs. 

The spending of money for home or personal 
requirements is your chief concern and Suc- 
CEss is tremendously interested in getting for 
you the most and best for your money. 

We want you to get your money’s worth— 
and to help us help you do this, it is im- 
portant to hear from your standpoint wherein 
our “ merchandising service” is strong and 
wherein it is weak. 


Every Family May Enter 
We therefore, offer $100.00 in prizes for 
information, as follows : 


To the head of the family which buys, be- 
fore November 30, 1911, the largest number 
of articles advertised in this issue of Success 


We Will Pay $25.00 

To the Next Largest $15.00 

To the Next Four $5.00 each 

To the Next Twenty $2.00 each 
In cases of a tie, the value of the prize tied 


for will be equally divided between each tying 
contestant. 


Read the Regulations 
Someone in your family (father, mother, son 
or daughter) should send us an accurate list 
of the merchandise purchased during the 
period named, giving the name of the article, 
from whom purchased, the name of the 
manufacturer and price paid. 


How to Compile Your List 

As an example: a Course in College, a 
Jar of Massage Cream, a Desk,an Automobile, 
a Watch, a Pair of Shoes, a Suit of Clothes, a 
a Fountain Pen, a Bottle of Ketchup, an In- 
surance Policy, a Tooth Brush and a Can of 
Paint, if advertised in this issue, would be 
counted as twelve (12) articles. And similar 
lists of your own family’s purchases will count 
in the same way. 


Keep a Record of all Purchases 
No need to make special purchases. ‘It isn’t 
even necessary for you or any member of your 
family to spend a single penny more than you 
would ordinarily spend during the month’s time. 
All we ask is that you keep an accurate rec- 
ord of what article or articles advertised in 
this issue of Success you or any member of 
your family actually purchase before No- 
vember 3Q, 1911, and that you send this list 
to us, accompanied by some evidence of pur- 
chase such as receipted bills or purchase slips, 
for our information, as explained above. 


Act Promptly 
Send your report promptly. Write name and 
address plainly, state number of persons in 
family and occupation of the subscriber or read- 
er of Success and mail before December 1 5th. 
No letter postmarked after that date can be 
considered. Simply address: 


The Advertising Manager 


Success Magazine & The National Post 


29-31 East Twenty-second Street, New York City 
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SsHAay G STICK 
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From every point|| 
-the Best 


Compare Colgate’s with other shaving sticks. 


Such broad perfection is found in two other shaving preparations— 
Colgate’s Rapid Shave Powder and Colgate’s Perfected Shaving Cream — 
e: ih the best of its kind. 


With Colgate’s you choose the method—the lather’s the same: 
softening, soothing, sanitary. 
A trial size of Stick, Powder or Cream sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 32, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of the Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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QUADRI-COLOR CO., N. ¥ 





